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CHAPTER I 
ANTI-FEDERALISM AND JACKSON DEMOCRATS 


Federalism as an Issue 


Although political parties are nowhere mentioned in the Consti- : 
tution, the factionalism that characterized political life during the 
Colonial period was revived in the Struggle over ratification of the 
Constitution, In New Hampshire the Maes political groupings took mch 
_ the same form as in other states. The Federalists, mindful of the inad- 
equacy of the Articles of Confederation,” favored the ratification of 
the federal constitution providing a strong central government, The 
Anti-Federalists opposed centralized control and favored a loose con- 
federation of the several states, This factional cleavage anticipated 
the need of well-defined political parties, but at the time the two 
political groups merely registered opposition to or Support of a strong 


federal governnent S 


N 

liohn Fiske, The Critical Period of American History, 1785-89 

(Boston: Houghton, Miffiin and Company, 1395), De 59e 
H 

2Tbid. Some historians have asserted that the critical economic 
period belabored by the Federalists was largely a myth, as the Articles 
of Confederation and the new state constitutions had eased tne economic 
tensions following the Revolutionary War, Charles A. and Mary Beard, 
The Rise of American Civilization (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1927), i, pp. 992, 508-4. 


SW, E, Binkley, American Political Parties (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1945), pp. 61-2, "The Anti-F'ederalists were never a national party in 
the true sense of that term, In the several states they had struggled 
in vain to prevent ratification . e e but had no opportunity then to 
form a nation—vride combination." Ibid, 


Durham's General John Sullivan, bero of the Revolutionary War, 
rallied Federalist exponents favoring quick adoption. Sullivan had 
been elected chief magistrate or president of New Hampshire in 1787, 
and he presided over the ratifying convention called in Exeter on 
February 13, 1788.4 Judge Samuel Livermore, of Holderness, led the 
floor fight for the Federalists, and Joshua Atherton, of Amherst, was 
the leader of tices opposing adoption.» Athertonts forces displayed l 
such strength that the Federalists deemed it wise to adjourn until June 
, and to meet in Concord, i | 

At the spring election of 1788, John Langdon, a shipbuilder of 
Portsmouth, defeated General Sullivan in the race for chief magistrate 
of New Hampshire, Political parties as such played no part in the cam- 
paigns, &nd the candidates depended on personal popularity for support, 
The convention delegates convened again on June 18, 1788 in Concord with 
General Sullivan still the presiding officer. Ratification by one more 
stato was needed to make the constitution effective, and New Hampshire 
Federalists were conscious of their responsibility. 

e GEN division of groups over the issue of ratification established 
tha boundaries for the future foundations of political parties in the 


state. Federalism took hold in the southeastern area of New Hampshire, 
? 


4 Hobart Pillsbury, New Hampshire, A History (New York: The Lewis 
Historical Publishing Company, 1927), IL, pe S41. 


Following the constitutional convention of 1791, the title of 
Governor was applied to the executive of the state rather than Presi- 
dente Ibide, De $49, 


Dada, pe 341. 


and Portsmouth, representing the shipping and commercial interests of 
the area, became the party stronghold. Pitted against the mercantile 
interests were the less cohesive Anti-Federalists, In general, the 
small farmers, "the poorer part of the population," and those living 
scattered throughout the countryside rather than in cities, combined to 
lodge their protests against adoption.S At that tine, according to 
historian James Truslor Adams, nearly every New England citizen held ` 
one or the other of two views about his omn worth, 
| One was the feeling that he was just as good as any- 
one else, The other was that he was a good deal better, 
The first may be considered at the bottom of Republican 
Anti-Federalist doctrine and the second of Federalist,7 
On the fourth day of the convention, after a bitter struggle in 
which the Anti-Federalists sought to delay the outcome by parliamentary 
maneuvering, the federal constitution was adopted, The Federalists 
cast fifty-seven votes for ratification, while the Anti-Federalists 
mustered forty-seven votes in opposition,8 Despite the narrow margin 
of victory, the Anti-Federalists submitted to the will of the majority 


without disorder in New Hampshire. Not until 1791, disturbed at the 


6 James Truslow Adams, New England in the Republic (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1926), pe £08. , 


Tag, p Pe 212. Binkley reveals the sectional feeling that pitted 
the farmers against the coastal group: 


Any Constitution so positively the product of the 
coastal communities was bound to be more than suspecte e e e 
_A map locating the homes of the signers reveals the remarke _ 
able fact that thirty-five of the thirty-nine lived adjacent 

to salt water. Binkley, pp. 60-1. 


9 Francis H, Buffum, New Hampshire and the Federal Constitution (Concord: | 
The Granite State Press, 1940), p. 28. | 
| 


l 


i President, George Washington, lifted him above the arena of the dispute 


E ? i | 
Ed 


tactics of Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, and his method 
Of apportioning the war debt, did the voters of New Hampshire elect an 
Anti-Federalist Governor. He was Josiah Bartlett of Kingston, who 
Berved four one-year terms. 

In the presidential election of 1792, Anti-Federalist sentiment was 
vident but could only focus its dissent on John Adams, of Massachusetts, 


Gandidate for the Vice Presidency. The popularity of the nation's first 


Gespite actions that might have classified another man as a Federalist. 
As a result, Washington was re-olected, receiving the unanimous approval 
of the 132 electors. John Adams received only 77 electoral votes for 
Vice President as compared with 50 votes cast for George Clinton, the 
Anti-Federalist candidate,l0 
Political Parties Take Shape 

Thomas Jefferson served as Secretary of State until 1795, when he 

left the Cabinet to become the acknowledged leader of the opposition 


party; The impact of the French Revolution in 1780 had popularized the 


label "Democrat," and the Anti-Federalist party became the Democrat- 


Ropublican porte, LL Jefferson, a wealthy Virginia planter, might well 


BS J9Hamilton!s action is cited as the first example of legislative log- 
rolling. He secured adoption of his plan only by promising to locate 
the national capitol on the Potomac River in Washington, De C, This 
Secured the votes of ÁAnti-"ederalist Maryland and Virginia for the debt- 
apportionment increasing Federalist powers, Willian T, Davis, The New 
England States, (Boston: D, He Hurd and Company, 1897), p. 56. ^ 


lOrbid., p. 57. 


113, T. Adams, New England in the Remblic, p. 214. 


have nurtured royalist inclinations under different circumstances, Yet 
he led the Democrat-BRepublican party in espousing the doctrines of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. By way of contrast, John Adams, 
raised in the environment of popular rights and democratic dogmas of 
the Revolution, became the symbol of the aristocracy seeking to impose 
its will on the many,l? | 

The personal popularity of Josiah Bartlett had kept the Democrat- 
Republicans in SOL for four one-year terms and provided a good 
enviroment for the party's growth. New Hampshire citizens, still 
carrying scars from the Revolutionary War, showed extrene sympathy for , 
the revolutionists in EE The Federalists! administration was cone 
denned for failing to aid the revolt against royalty. On the domestic 
scene Jefferson championed states! rights and led the fight for a strict 
interpretation of the Constitution to restrict federal powers, Added to 
. these issues was the slogan "the people against the aristocracy.” These 
` techniques helped unite divergent groups who were suspicious of Federal- 
ist designs in goverment. 


2 


P In 1794, however, the state administration returned to Federalist 


V 


control, The coalition of the "merchant-lawyer-capitalist group'l9 and 


the clergy asserted its strength, electing John T, Gilman of Exeter as 


$ 


Governor. 


The Congregational clergy, occupying a privileged 
position and with vested interests, were the natural allies 
of the rich and conservative elements in New England,14 


125, Te Davis, The New England States, pp. 55-6. 


ae T, Adams, New England in the Republic, p. 217. 


l4tpid. 


Federalist control in the Granite State continued under the capable 
Governor Gilman from 1784 to 1804, a total of eleven consecutive one- 
year terms .15 

In 1796, Washington refused to seek a third term in office, This 
cleared the way for Federalist John Adams. Both political parties 
removed their wraps following Washington's exit, and partiban conflict 
raged, Adams! narrow victory over the Democrat-Republican candidate, 
Thomas Jefferson, was attributed to the strong sectional support of the 
northern states, including New Hampshire, Adams was elected President 
with 71 electoral votes. Jefferson received 68 electoral votes and, as 
provided in the EE that time, became Vice-President.  Des- 
pite opposition to the Adams candidacy in New Hampshire, there is no 
record of Jefferson electors on the ballot, | 

: During the Adams administration, .& Strong undercurrent of resent- 
ment towards the President was discernible in New Hampshire. The diary 
. of General Benjamin Pierce, Revolutionary War hero and also the father 
| of the future President, Franklin Pierce, revealed that the calm of 


Washington's rule for eight years would not continue much longer, 


kus” 
e o o Mr. Adams followed [as President) and about this time 
too many of the old Tories by their false profession had 
got into Congress and by their sophistry and deceit had so 
much power they passed just such laws as we had fought 
against,l6 


AE ` eer aoa ues NERD QUT aD 


lamal. 


1 

Soy Franklin Nichols, Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of the Granite 
Hills (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931), pe De Here- 
after cited as Nichols, Franklin Pierce. 


The general fron.Hillsborough felt so strongly about his convic 
tions that he refused a military appointment offered by President Adams 
in 1798 and recorded his feelings at that time: 

In the morning I told him [the messenger] that I had 

matured the subject and although arms was my profession, I 

could not consistently accept of an appointment in an army 

which appeared to me to have been raised to subvert those 

principles for which I had fought in the Revolution; that I 

was forbidden by the duty I owed to myself, my country, and 

my God; and although I was poor rather than be instrumental 

in rivetting [sic] upon the necks of my countrymen the chains 

which had been forged for them, I would retire to a cave and 

eat potatoes to the last of my 14fe, 17 

This forceful, partisan reply revealed stronger political loyalties 
than military ambitions, and the General became a champion of Jacksonian 


Democracy in later yearse 


The Jefferson Party in Power 
At the turn of the century, New Hampshire had a population of 
185,868, In 1800 the total vote for the Governor was 16,762, re- 
| electing Federalist Gilman.J& Presidential electors at that time were 


not popularly elected, and the Federalist legislature in New Hampshire 


Sek 

l'feid., pp. 5-6. Passage of the Alien and Sedition Laws in 1798 
aroused intense opposition to President Adams. Two Democrat-Republican 
legislatures, Kentucky and Virginia, sought to nullify the laws with 
state legislation. The Federalist legislatures of New England sustained 
the laws and denounced the states'~rights action of the southern states, 
Jo T, Adams, New England in the Republic, p. 224. 


Jefferson secretly prepared the state legislation against the Alien 
and Sedition Laws for Kentucky. James Madison prepared a somewhat simi- 
dar resolution for Virginia, Both Jefferson and Madison were seeking ‘to 
register opposition to the concentration of power in the federal govern- 
ment. Carl Brent Swisher, American Constitutional Development (Cambridge: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1943), Pe 93. 


18h, H. Mammal, XV, p. 186. 


named six electors to support Adams. However, President Adams received 
only 65 electoral votes, as the real contest was between Jefferson and 


lawyer Aaron Burr of New York, The historical tie vote, with both 


Jefferson and Burr receiving 73 electoral votes, was settled by Congress, © 


Jefferson was named President and the Vice-Presidency went to Aaron Burr. 
The election of Jefferson as the standard~bearer of the Republican 

partyl9 in 1800 is singled out as the first successful venture of a 
. political party on a nation-wide scale in American political history. 
The Federalist victory in 1792 must be attributed to the personal pop- 
ularity of Washington himself, and idast victony in 1796 was largely 
due to the momentum gained by the adoption of the federal Constitutione 

-~ New Hampshire, like New England, had remained faithful to Adams and 
the Federalist party. The business, comercial, am shipping interests 
of New England were more highly developed than in other regions, and the 
8uccess of the Federalist party depended in large part upon these groups, 
Newspapers of New Hampshire were strong in their support of Adams, and 
they were often joined by the clergy in denouncing the allegedly evil 
tendencies of Jefferson Republicans,*9 There is little doubt that the 


AS 
pulpit in the Granite State was enployed to help the Federalists retain 


Won. title Denocrat-Republican became simply Republican. To prevent 
confusion, this study will use the term Jefferson Republican, 


Ze, the year 1818 the alliance of the clergy with the Federalists had 
grown stronger since the earlier attacks on Jefferson. The severe 
criticism of the clergy by William Plumer, who had joined the Republicans 
of the Jefferson stamp, indicates the running battle that was fought, 


"A clergyman preaching party politics merits less attention than 
the meanest of his hearers. If he will wallow in the mire of factious 
opposition, he cannot expect his cassock to protect him frm the filth | 
and slander which he delights in handling.” William Plumer, Jre, The | 
life of William Plumer (Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company, 1857), 
Pe 416. 


control. Many ministers regarded Jefferson as an infidel because of his 
deistic approach to religion. "In the election of 1800 Federalist min- 
isters loudly bewailed from their pulpits the fate of all religion should 


‘the 'atheist! Jefferson become President,."el 
The Shift from Federalism 


With the Jefferson Republican victory in 1800 came a gradual shift 
in the party's position. | Ihe development of manufacturing and urban 
areas became a reality. Jefferson's vision of a Utopian nation of hus- 
bandmen, settled on small farms, and TRES in their freeholds, rapidly ` 
faded during his term of office.** The gradual decline of the Federal- 
ist grip on New Hampshire was accelerated by the change of party affil- 
iations by William Plumer, of Exeter,  Flumer aus a very capable 
organizer who had helped maintain Federalist control of the Granite 
State from the time of Washington.23 He was also the principal archi- 
tect of the far-reaching amendmats.to the New Hampshire constitution 
at the Fourth Constitutional Convention of 1791,94 

The effect of Plumer!s change on the fortunes of the Jefferson 
Rares party in New Hampshire was immediate, New Hampshire's seven 


| bad: electors cast their ballots for Thomas Jefferson in 1804 to 


Plarthur M, Schelsinger, Jre, The Age of of Jackson (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1945), p. 186. 


Rede 3 pe 8, 


DE NS ey 


Dë New Hampshire, A History, pp. 348-9. So numerous were 
the amendments sponsored by Plumer that the end product of the convention 
has been commonly known as "Plumer!s Constitution." Ibid. 


E 
| 


aid in his re-election.*5 And in 1805 the eleveneyear reign of Federale 
_ ist Governor Adams came to an end. John Langdon, defeated in three con- 
secutive attenpts, secured the help of the converted Plumer and was 
elected Governor as a Jefferson Republican.26 Plumer's account of his 
drifting from the Federalist party to join the Jefferson ranks is typical 
| of the wholesale transfer of political allegiance during this period EI 
l ^ Governor langdon was re-elected annually through 1808, However, 
the Federalist party displayed latent strength in securing the state's 
seven electoral votes for the defeated Federalist candidate, Thomas A 
Pinckney of South Carolina, in the presidential contest of 1808.28 
Among the New England states, only Vermont cast its electoral vote for 
James Madison, who was elected President on the Jefferson Republican 


ticket. 


Sp umer relates the chanced sentiments of the Federalist party. No 
longer did the party of Hamilton and Adems support the doctrine of a 
strong central government. Such thinking was now more typical of the 
Jefferson party, Plumer, Jr., The Life of William Plumer, p. 366. 


26 ` 
Iangdon received 16,097 votes and defeated John T, Gilman, who 


received 12,287 votes, N.e He Manual, XV, pe 156, 


"oe success of Federalism, as then orgmized, meant a possible 
dissolution of the Union. Plumer believed this danger could be averted 
only by the triumph of the Jefferson Républicans, or as he regarded it, 
"the national party," 


"At no period of my life have I felt more anxiety for my country than 
the present. I apprehend mre real danger from our internal divisions 
than from the belligerant powers of Europe." Plumer, Jre, The Life of 
William Plumer, pp. 367-8. = | 


98 Pincknoy electors received 14,006 votes, as compared with 12,744 
votes cast for Madison electors. Madison was elected, Ne He Hamal, 
XV, pe Zale 


Ae 
H 


Foreign Affairs Influence the Parties 


During the Madison administration England taxed the patience of 
the United States by placing restrictions on commerce and by impress- 
ment of American seamen, Earlier troubles with England had induced 


Jefferson to enforce the Embargo Act in 1807, This prohibited any 


 ' vessels from sailing from an American port if the destination was a 


foreign port. The economic effect on New England had been disastrous, 
and Jefferson lifted the embargo in 1809, four days before Madison 
assumed office.29 The makeup of the Congress that convened in Novembér i 
included "War Hawks" from the South and West, John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, Henry Clay of Kentucky, and Felix Pe Grundy of Tennessee.50 
They cared little about Atlantic commerco, Their main concern was the 
. Indian Aass tioN and they felt that it could only be resolved by driving 
the British out of Canada. As the administration drifted towards war 
with England, Federalist New England became thoroughly sectionalized and 
Anti-Federal in outlook, The debate over the admission of Louisiana as 
& iia in 1811 revealed a spirit of disunion and mllification among 
the Federalists,51 | 
When war was declared with England on June 18, 1812, William Plumer, 

Serving as Governor, pressed New Hampshire's mirus, 3,500 strong, into 
service. Sentiment against the war was strong in New England and in 
1813 Plumer was defeated for re-election by Federalist John T, Gilman, 


895. T, Adams, New England in the Republic, p. 264, Despite general 
New England opposition to the Embargo, New Hampshire's House and Senate 
approved of Jefferson's action by resolution. Ibid., p. 263. 


- S0yp1a,, 266. 


"maa, 264. 


A further indication of the rejuvenation of Federalism in New England 
because of anti-war sentiment was the section's solid support of the 
defeated Federalist candidate for President in 1812, DeWitt Clinton, of 
New York, However, the South and the West combined to re-elect Madison 


by a safe margin. 
The Hartford Convention 


On December 15, 1814, at the invitation of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, the New England states sent delegates to Hartford in an effort 
to crystallize Federalist anti-war sentiment into some form of action. 
Talk of secession from the federal union was common among the assembling 
dt as the rest of the nation viewed the proceedings as bordering 
on treasonable activity. In the Granite State, Federalist Governor 
Gilman was anxious to participate in the Hartford gathering,.9* The 
legislature was not in session and the Governor had to seck the approval 
of the Executive Council of five members. Three of the five members 
| were Jefferson Republicans, and they rejected Governor Gilman's proposal 
to cell a special session,95 Nevertheless, the counties of Cheshire, 
Coos, and Grafton sent delegates to observe the proceedings. However, 
the purpose of the meeting was weakened by the failure of the Federal= 


ists to obtain an authorized delegation from New Hampshire. 


526 overnor Gilman's role during the War of 1812 presented the anom- 
alous spectacle of a state executive hostile to the federal administra- 
tion and opposed to the war, The fear of an English invasion of i 
Portsmouth did stir the people and the Governor to provide defense for 
this area, N. He Manual, XV, p. 12. 


5öThe action of the Governor's Council on the Hartford proposal set 
an historic precedent that has helped defeat attempts to abolish that 
body. "From that day to this the action of the Council on that occasion 
has been cited as one important reason why the Governor's Council should 
not be abolished," Pillsbury, New Hampshire, A History, p. 374. 


The convention assembled at Hartford and proceeded with the business 
of drafting complaints against the federal government, slavery, the 
admission of new states, and an amendment that would exclude foreigners 


from holding office.54 The mildness of the report surprised the Demo- 


crats and Se the more extreme Federalists. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut then appointed comnissioners to proceed to Washington with the 
convention report.25 The complete defeat of the British at New Orleans 
and the treaty of peace that followed made the entire Hartford affair 
seem ludicrous, | 


New England, the citadel of Federalist strength, had miscalculated 


at Hartford, and as a result the party as such dwindled in popularity. 
The Era of Good Feeling 


Jefferson Republicans recaptured control of the state in 1816 and 
benefited by the so-called "era of good feeling" that kept the party in 
power until 1824, From about 1818 to 1924 it was almost impossible to 
determine by what a man said or did to which of the old political parties 
he belongéd,6 The decline of Federalist prestige following the disas- 
trous Hartford meeting and the conclusion of the War of 1812 helped 
diminish party strife. In addition, the Anti~Federalists or Jefferson 


Republicans had assimilated the early principles of Federalism and the 


reign of James Monroe as a two-term President from 1816 to 1824 reduced 


the role of political parties, 


S4 1b1d., p. 298. 


$5151a,, p. 299. 


“Cum, Plumer, Jre, Life of William Plumer, p. 247. 


_ In New Hampshire, men who were considered Jefferson Republicans 
controlled the state administration from 1816 to 1824, By 1820, the 


Federalist party had disappeared, and no opposition appeared against 


the Jefferson Republican ticket in the state, While in complete con- 


trol, a split occurred within the party itself in 1825 in New Hampshire. 


Normally, the party selected its candidate for Governor through a caucus l 


of the legislators in Concord, Samuel Dinsmoor, of Keene, was chosen in 


this way to represent the "regular" organization, Ruming unendorsed as 
an insurgent Jefferson Republican, Levi Woodbury, of Portsmouth, defeated 
Dinsmoor by a vote of 16,985 to 12,718.37 . 

In the presidential elections of 1816 and 1820, New Hampshire : 
electors had supported the two terms of James Monroe of Virginia, 98 By 
1824 (in the absence of national conventions), the presidential contest 
had become a battle of personalities, -John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
Setts, and General Andrew Jackson, hero of the Battle of New Orleans, l 
were the principals involved. Henry Clay and William He Crawford also 
drew-support. With four candidates in the race, neither Jackson nor 
Adams received sufficient electoral votes for election. The decision 
was. now up to Congress, In the maneuvering, Clay's support in Congress 
was. thrown to Adams to supply the margin of victory. John Quincy Adams 


H 
became the tenth President of the United States. 


$7 


No He Manual, XV, pe 157. 


oom, 


SC 1820 the unanimous election of Monroe was prevented by a New 
Hampshire elector, William Plumere Delegate Plumer cast the one and 
only vote not registered for Monroe for John Quincy Adams of Massachu- 
setts, It has been asserted that Plumer took this action to prevent 
Monroe from attaining a distinction enjoyed only by the first President 
of the nation, George Washington, Vim, Plumer, Jre, The Lífe of William 
Plumer, pe 495, ' 


ee Batt dno epe te a E uae SEET seet, Shed EES Echt yes 


True to its tradition of supporting an Adams for the presidency, the 


~ following the "era of good feeling." The Anti-Federalist, Democrat 


In New Hampshire, party lines were not involved in the 1824 election. 


Supporters of the candidates were known as Adams men or Jackson men, i 


Granite State gave its electoral vote to John Quincy Adams, 


Jackson's defeat underscored the need for national political par- | 


ties. New labels were needed to awaken the dormant political parties 


Republican (Jefferson Republicans), and the Jackson men became simply 
Democrats Opposition was provided by a new party calling itself the 
National Republican party. It united the remaining Federalists and the 


Adams men of the 1824 campaign, 39 


From 1824 through 1827, New Hampshire was controlled by National 


Republicans, but minority party Democrats provided stiff opposition. 
The Age of ‘Jackson 


The era of good feeling in New Hampshire had definitely ended when 
Isaac Hill, of Concord, took up his pen as an ardent supporter of Andrew 
scion aud a bitter enemy of John Quincy Adams, Fearing a Federalist 
revival, Hill became the state leader of the Jefferson "fundamentalists," 


As the crusading editor of the New Hampshire Patriot, Hill won renown 


Sr : 
for his incisive attacks leveled at Adams and for his warm praise of 


Jackson, 40 Hill led the yeomen in their opposition to the domination of 


“Spinkley, American Political Parties, pp. 118-9. 


AOcyrus P, Bradley, Biography of Isaac Hill (Concord: John F, Brown, 
Publisher, 1835), p. 59. Uk. HIL was, at this early period [1823], 
charged with 'dictating,' and received from the federal prints the title 
of !states! directors!" Ibid., p. 58. 


Portsmouth and Eastern towns which he felt were still Federalist tinged 
Me o sfhe seat of power, he felt, should be in Concord, not Ports- 
month, "4l 

In the effort to carry the state for Jackson, Hill induced General 
Benjamin Pierce to run for Governor in 1828, Adams carried New Hampshire 
24,118 to 20,922, and General Pierce was defeated by 2,500 votes, Howe 
gver, Granite State Democrats were consoled by the final results in the 
nation, which elected Andrew Jackson to the Presidency. New Hampshire 
Democrats were in the minority, but the, success of Jacksonian Denocracy 
naturally coupled with the Jeffersonian tradition, and its widespread 
appeal could not be held back after 1828. 

At the state level, partisan activity became intensive, During 
the "era of good feeling," a custom had developed allowing the governor 
to serve two or three consecutive one-year terms, By 1826 the guberna- 
torial elections were bitterly contested, A governor would be chosen 
one year only and was to be turned out of office the following year and 
then re-elected the third year, General Pierce, running as the Demo- 
cratts standard-bearer, was defeated in 1826 and 1828 and was elected 


in 1827 and 1829.42 John Bell, a National Republican, defeated General 


Pherce in 1828, Bell received 21,149 votes » and General Pierce polled 
18,672 votes. This victory marked the end of Federalist power in New 
Hampshire under any label. -` 

Inspired by the leadership of President Jackson in the nation at 


large, Democrats in New Hampshire under the direction of Isaac Hill, 
41 . 
Nichols, Franklin Pierce, p. 31. 


4?W, He Manual, XV, p. 157. 


LY 


Levi Woodbury, Samuel Dinsmoor, Jre, and Franklin Pierce, son of the 
Governor and General, gave attention to organizing the diverse groups of 
the state. The seat of party control was shifted from Portsmouth to 


Concord, With this inland city as party headquarters, the source of 


political strength shifted from the business and commercial interests to 
‘the farmers, backwoodsmen, and laborers. The reign of the "new democ- 
racy" was supreme from the time of General Pierce's victory in 1829 | 
until 1855,45 ! ! 078 
In 1882, voters of the Granite State gave 26 9259 votes to electors 

of Andrew Jackson, who was re-elected President. Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tacky, the defeated caniiiate, received 20,922 votes in the New Hamp- 
shire contest.44 


Very early during Jackson's second term New Hampshire Democrats 


were honored by a visit of President Jackson and Vice-President Martin 
Van Busen of New York. Accompanying the presidential party — € 
Hampshire ts contribution to the Cabinet-~Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Navy, Sn Toni Cass, a native of Exeter, Secretary of War. There is 
little doubt that the visit contributed to the developing strength of 
the party in the state. At the following election in 1834, the Demo= 


cratic candidate for Governor, William Badger, ran unopposed,46 Not 


3 


5 omy in 1846, when the Free—Soil party combined with the Whigs, was 
the control of the Democratie party interrupted. Ibid., p. 139. 


* oid, pi 222; 

45win 1833 President President Andrew Jackson rode on horseback into 
Concord. . e ,Partisan feeling was bitter in those days and the cele- 
bration was indulged in principally by Democrats." Ibid., po 15, 


465 ager, the Democratic candidate, received 28,542 votes, There 
were 78 votes cast for Arthur Livermore on write-ins, Ibid., De 137. 


‘since 1822 during the "era of good feeling" had the opposition not 
offered an opponent for governor, 
Participating in the state's three-day effort to fete and lionize 


President Jackson was the new Congressman-elect, Franklin Pierce of | 


Hillsborough, 


These days so filled with ceremony and the companion- 

ship of the most distinguished Democrats in the state and 

nation, especially his hero, Old Hickory, were an auspicious 

introduction to his new dignity.47 

From 1832 until 1856, New Hampshire Democrats also held emphatic ` 
control of the state in the presidential contests, Even when the Whig48 ` 
presidential ticket won the elections of 1840 and 1848, New Hampshire 
Democrats stood fast and gave a substantial majority to the defeated 


Democratic candidates, Martin Van Buren and Lewis Cass: 


Ne H. Vote Martin Van Buren (Deme) defeated 82,670 

in 1840 William H, Harrison (Whig) elected 26,434 

1948 Lewis Cass (Dem,) defeated 27,762 

ibt Zachary Taylor (Whig) elected 14,789 
Martin Van Buren (Free Soil) 7, 55949 


These results reveal that for a quarter of a century during the so- 


called "Age of Jackson," even when the national trend ran against the 


47 Nichols, Franklin Pierce, p. 63, 


48 Jackson's anti-nullification policy induced the National Republicans, 
who favored states-rights, to drop the tabooed term, "national." In an 
effort to fasten the odious label "Tory" on Jackson and his followers, 
the National Republicans assumed the name Whigs." Binkley, American 
Political Parties, p. 160. * 


49N. H. Mamal, XV, p. 223, In 1848, Cass, a native of Exeter removed 
to Michigan, received an outstanding vote considering the split caused 
by the Free-Soil candidacy of Van Buren, a former Democratic President 
from 1836 to 1840, 


‘Democrats, New Hampshire remained staunch in support of the Democratic 


i9 


party. l | 


The Concord Regency 


After 1832, the National Republicans or Whigs were able to supply 


only token opposition. New Hampshire Democrats held firm control of all 
state offices and took deep root in rural areas of the state.50 Factions 
within the Democratic party developed to plague the leadership but were 
ruthlessly stamped out. So effective was the leadership that opponents 
labeled the group the "Concord Clique" be the "Concord Regency? and | 
assailed ‘their techniques of BE Geen, The acknowledged 
leader of the group was Franklin Pierce; among his associates were Gen- 
eral Charles Peaslee, Judge Nathaniel Upham, and John H, George, all of | 
Concord, 91 . | 

Among the more powerful EEE Pierce was later to purge in 
directing New Hampshire's Democracy was Isaac Hill, who had schooled 
Pierce in politics, and John P, Fale, of Dover, who rebelled against 
Pierce's discipline to form an anti-slavery group. 

Isaac Hill's flirtation with the railroad interests and his support 
in 1841 of John H, White, gubernatorial candidate of a new "Conservative" 


party, forced Pierce into action. The contest provided a real challenge 


504, late as 1948 there were still to be found "little enclaves of 
Democrats in New Hampshire who trace their political ancestry back to 
Andrew Jackson, although individually they may have no clear idea of what 
it was that Jackson stood for." Dayton D, McKeon, Party and Pressure 
Politics, (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1949), pe 101, 


51  chols, Franklin Pierce, pe 175, 


for the youthful9?^ Pierce, as he stumped the state denouncing Hill, the 
old favorite of Andrew Jackson. Hill bitterly assailed the Concord 
Regencys. The Democratic victory was emphatic,53 Hill was routed, and 
the younger generation was in control. 

Throughout the period of control enjoyed by New Hampshire Demo~ 
crats, the organizational techniques of the Concord Rabiy were sufe 
ficient to stifle the growing anti-slavery sentimente Agitation was ` 
strong within the party, but the agitators were chastised as dissidents 
without party loyalty who would unite with the Whigs to gain political 
power. In the twilight period of. the Age of Jackson in New Hampshire 
(1842-52), Democratic Leaders failed to interpret accurately the 
emotional and humanitarian appeal being aroused by antieslavery groups. 
While suffering severe criticism at home, New Hampshire's Democratic 
leaders were well thought of by their southern brethren.54 They were 
regarded as a safe and sane group north of the Mason-Dixon line of 


^ 


slavery who would stifle agitation to preserve the Union. 


Dote struggle between the younger generation and Isaac Hill can best 
be described by a remark attributed to Franklin Pierce. “However unfor- 
tunate it may be to be young, I trust he [za] will adnit it is not 
criminal," Ibides De 119, 


55 
Henry Hubbard, the Democratic candidate, received 26,831 votes to 


defeat Whig Enos Stevens, who received 21,250 votes. There is no record 
of the vote for "Conservative" John He White, supported by Hill, N. He 
Mamal, XV, De 139, 


S instan J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause (Jeff Davis and His 
Cabinet), (Boston: little, Drown & To., 1959), De 62. "Pierce detested 
the Abolitionists, thought that the attitude of his fellow Northerners 
was endangering the Unicon, accepted the Southern thesis on slavery, and 
wished, above all, to bring the controversy to an end," Ibid, 


Sitting on the Slavery Issue 


The slavery n was pushed to the fore by Abolitionists, and an 
EREN number of the clergy demanded that the issue be met squarely 
by the Democratic party. Of imediate importance in 1846 was the annex= 
ation of Texas, Antieslavery groups were opposed on the grounds that the 
iesitom acquired would be in the orbit of the southern slave bloc. | 
Pierce, as the leader of the Regency, failed to detect the developing 
defection within the party and carefully sidestepped the slavery issue 
in the conduct of state politics. When ‘John P, Hale, Democratic Congresse 
man from New Hampshire, bolted and refused to support administration 
efforts to annex Texas, Plerce took immediate action to censure Hale for 
his "heresy." Hale had balked on a party issue and agitated the South 
by his observation that the annexed territory would foster slavery. — 
Plerce sought to discipline Hale by renoving his name for re~election 
to Congress, Hale returned to the state and battled the "regular" Demo- 
crats to a standstill, as neither candidate obtained a majority, and the 
seat was left vacant.°5 The Concord Regency was content that the party 
had been "purified," as Hale would not return to Congress. 

Unfortunately for the Regency, a third party, the Free Soil party, 
had appeared in New Hampshire, In 1841,the Free Soil candidate for 
| governor received only 1,275 votes, By 1846 the Free Soil candidate 
received 10,379 votes, preventing the Democrats or Whigs from obtaining 
a majority. Free Soil and Whig legislators then combined to name a Whig, 
Anthony Colby, as Governor e56 

ell Similar result attended the elections in Novenber and September, 


so one seat remained vacant (New Hampshire's) in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1845 to 1847," Nichols, Franklin Fierce, p. 135. 


Pon, He Manual, XV, pe 139. 


The reign of Democratic governors, intact since 1828, had finally 


been broken. An even more bitter pill was forced upon Pierce and the 


Ge The Free Soil and Whig-dominated legislature named John P. 
Hale, recently removed from Congress by the standstill election of 1846, 
for a six-year term in the United States Senate. Hale entered the Senate 
as the nation's first recognized anti-slavery Senator, 

Thís dnte aii ditt of Whigs and Free-Soilers had been pre- 


dicted by Pierce, The Democrats regarded the upset of 1846 as "an 


accident of politics, a temporary error," that would be corrected by s 
renewed and tireless efforts of faithful EE In 1847, led by 
Franklin Pierce, the state leaders met the challenge and displayed their 4| 
talent for organization and vote~getting by recapturing control and | 
maintaining this position for seven consecutive elections until 1854, 8 | 
On the surface, Democrats rejoiced as the temporary error was corrected, 


but the slim margin of victory eked out during this period gave a hollow 


ring to the celebrations, 


Slavery Reappraised in New Hampshire 


The slavery issue in state politics had squirmed and twisted out 
from under the seat and was stalking the state, The policy of the Con- 
cord Regency had been to ignore deitation against slavery. The 1846 bout 
‘with John Pe Hale demanded a reappraisal. Pierce and his fellow Democrats 
of New Hampshire resolved in convention: : | 

That we reaffirm the sentiments and opinions of the 


| 
| 

democratic party and democratic statesmen of the north enter- . j| 
tained from 1776 to the present day, in relation to slavery-- | 
il 


57 M chols, Franklin Pierce, p. 139. d 


that we deplore its existence and regard it as a great 
moral and social evil, but with this conviction, we do 
not deem ourselves more wise than Washington, Franklin, 
and their associates, and that patriotism, common honesty 
and religious principle alike bind us to a sacred observe 
ance of the compact made by these wise mene 
That the policy to be pursued in reference to slavery 
rests with the States and Territories within which it 
exists--that whatever parties may profess, it is only as 
citizens of such States and Territories that the menbers 
of those parties can efficiently influence that policy-- 
and that angry external agitation, by exciting the pre- 
judices of the slaveholding communities, while it may 
endanger the Union, tends rather to fasten than to des- 
troy the bonds of the enslaved,58 
"Doughface! Democrats59 of the Granite State had looked squarely 
at the slavery problem but, in the interests of party harmony, had 
looked away again. Even party leader Pierce felt uncomfortable under 
this policy so rigidly applied by Southern Democrats, "The fact of the 
matter is," he said, "the South is so exhorbitant in its exactions of us 
that it will end by breaking us down," 90 Despite his misgivings, Pierce 
would not allow the New Hampshire Democracy to harbor antieslavery sen- 
timent, and this standard of party loyalty was enforced, 
In 1847 the United States went to war with Mexico, There was 
strong feeling in the Granite State that it was a Southern war, a Demo- 
cratic party war, and many could not be counted on for support, 


Franklin Pierce led the call to the colors in the state by volunteering 


584a. 


` S his label was applied to Northern Democrats who attempted to stifle 
&nti-slavery sentiment as they feared it would wreck tho union of states, 
Franklin Pierce was described as a typical d Binkley, American 
Political Parties, p. 15l. . 


GOrbid., p. 180, 


~ 


for service. Before leaving for duty, Pierce made this happy report to 


President Polk about the 1847 campaign: 


Glory enough! There was never fought such a political 
battle in any one of our states, as that through which we 
have just passed, Gallantly fought and gallantly won, 
Portsmouth has just sent in the crowning results, e e elhe 
Allies61 made the war issue and we met it everywhere upon 
the stump. I fear my health is somewhat impaired by 
exposure and almost constant speaking to inmense gatherings 
of the people. ə . We shall raise the New England regiment 
promptly and prepare for the field with all practicable 
dispatch,62 


Pierce was content that he had left the Granite State in good 
political shape as he answered the call of his country and his party to 


Serve as a brigadier general in the Mexican War, 
The Regency's Finest Hour 


General Pierce returned from the War a hero to Granite State Demo- 
crats, He remained aloof from the political wars only a short time before 
renewing his assault on the Whigs Sen Free Soilers in 1849, Unique cone 
| ditions prevailed in the nation as the Democratic party sought a formula 
that would result in victory in 1852, New England was in the unhappy | l 
position of not having provided a candidate for the presidency since the | 
defeat of John Quincy Adams in 1628, The bolt of the Barn Burners63 and 


the Free Soil ticket resulted in Whig control in 1848, 


S nefterónce to the alliance of Whigs and Free Sollers, 


| 62 l 
Nichols, Franklin Pierce, pp. 1435-4. 


G nhe Barn Burners were a reform and anti-slavery group formed in New 
York. The label was applied by critics in reference to the Dutchman who 
burned down his barn to get rid of the rats, Binkley, American Political 
Parties, De 146. ; 


25 I 


By 1851, it became increasingly obvious that the logical Presi- 
dential candidate for the Democrats would be a "safe" New England Demo- 
orat riding to victory on a platform based on the Compromise of 1850. 
A good deal of effort and support had developed for Levi Woodbury, of 
Portsmmth, now a member of the United States Supreme Court, when his 
sudden death in 1851 SE him from the scene, The reasoning of New 
England Democrats was summed up in the following fashion: Cass, the 
candidate of the West, had failed in 1848, Van Buren, of New York, had 
eliminated himself by his Free-Soil venture in 1848, Obviously, the i 
South could not provide a suitable candidate, A New England Democrat 
was the obvious and By solution--so figured the Concord Regency in 
particular. 
"New England Democrats felt themselves in too strong a position to 
warrant a cessation of effort, just because their candidate [evi] 
| Woodbury had died."©* The groundwork that had been developed under 
| Woodbury was transferred to another Granite State Denocrat, Franklin 
| Pierce, of Hillsboro. Charles H, Peaslee, a brother-in-law to Levi 


Woodbury, and John H, George, a protege of Pierce and now chairman of 


the Democratic State Central Committee ; led in the effort to promote the 
candidacy of "Young Hickory of the Granite Hills," | 

A further boost to their efforts was the successful rout of Whigs 
and Free Soilers in the 1852 New Hampshire election led by Pierce, Of | | 
the 60,000 votes cast, John P, Halets Free Soilers received only 9,479, | 
A grand jubilee banquet was held at ibvichestar and Pierce offered the 


toasts; "The Compromise measures of 1850 and the New Hampshire Democracy. 


S^1bid., p. 189. 


Upon the former, the latter have fixed the seal of their emphatic appro- 
bation,"95 The toast sounded a good deal like the necessary formula, 1 
and thirsting Democratic leaders responded. ES i| 

‘Edmund Burke, prominent Democrat with an interest in the Argus and 


the Spectator published in Newport, buried his antipathy towards the 


Concord Regency and joined in the effort to elevate Pierce.66 

Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, & fellow general of Franklin Pierce, 
organized Mexican War generals to stand ready to develop support for their 
. Comrade in arms, | . E 
The attitude of Franklin Pierce during the pre-convention period of 
"3853 16- of particular interest ani máy well have boen studied by Adlai | 
| Stevenson, Presidential nominee of the Democrats, one hundred years later $ | 


in 1952, Pierce met in conference with his promoters, He was cautious i 


and displayed serious misgivings as he sought to emphasize his position: 


My name must in no event be used until all efforts to 
harmonize upon one of the candidates already prominently before 
the public shall have failed. Perhaps when the convention 
comes together there will not be found that want of harmony now 
anticipated,67 


New Hampshire delegates agreed to withhold from supporting Pierce 


unless a deadlock developed, It was also agreed that a state other than 


New Hampshire must give rein to the dark horse, 


The anticipated deadlock involving Cass, Douglas, and Buchanan did 


develop, and by the thirty-fifth ballot it was evident that there was "a 3 


Bämaa,, p. 159. 


: SS hide, Po 184, 


67 . 
Ibide, De 200, 


want of harmony." At this stage the state of Virginia placed General 
Pierce's name in nomination, On the forty-ninth ballot North Carolina 
led the ‘stampede to Pierce, The Concord Regency, with twenty-five years 
of political experience and discipline, had Büngod correctly, and "Young 
Hickory" of the Granite Hills was the 1852 nominee of the party of "Old 
Higkory." ` ` | 

Franklin Pierce was elected President in a decisive and impressive 
victory. over General Winfield Scott, receiving 244 electoral votes 


against 42. for the Whig candidate. 
Twilight of the Regency 


7 New Hampshire's Democracy had achieved the ultimate "m national 
recognition, But within the Granite State the Democratic Party appeared 
bewildered ani failed to maintain control during Pierce's presidential 
" term, The American Party, an abortive prelude to the Republican Party, 
appeared in 1855 to provide a very strange chapter in New Hampshire's 
political history, Well known as the "Know-Nothing" Party and populare 
izing the slogan "Americans must rule America," the new political party, 
with the support of the Whigs, swept to victory in 1855 and again in 
.1856 in New Hampshire.®8 The prestige of Pierce's office did little to 
stem the rising tide of opposition to the role of Northern Democratie 
leaders in national affairs, The Know-Nothing Party in New Hampshire was 
organized in opposition to aliens but managed to fuse the support of Whigs 


and Some Anti-Slavery groups to maintain control of the state for two 


68This phenominal rise was not peculiar to the Granite State, since 
the American, or Know-Nothing, Party made a nation=wide bid in the 1856 
election and was resoundingly defeated, Pillsbury, New Hampshire, A 
History, II, pe 497, 


years. By 1856 the Republican party assimilated almost every group, 


including the American Party, and opposed the Denocrats. 


At go time during his administration could Pierce count on New 


Hampshire senators and representatives for support of his program. By 
enforcing the Fugitive Slave Law and lending support to the Kansas- 
Nebraska b111,9? opponents of Pierce had little difficulty esteblishing 
the notion that the President, in typical "doughface" style, had capitu- 
lated to the donus of Southern Democrats, Dissatisfaction with Presi- | j 


dent Pierce and the Democratic Party continued to flourishe 


The defeat of Franklin Pierce in his bid for renomination at the 


Democratic convention of 1856 was an anticlimax, As President during 


this turbulent period he had become expendable, Indications that the 
Golden Age of New Hampshire Democracy had ended were underscored by the 


defections appearing in the Granite State before President Pierce had 


completed his term, The fusion of dissident groups into a national organ- 


ization known as the Republican Party removed the stigma of Pierce's label, 


 "unholy Alliance," and firmly established a new national party in 1856. 


No longer would the opposition to the Democratic Party come from shifting 


groups with various labels. The foundation for the two-party system as 
it exists today was laid on the eve of the Civil War, | 


The Concord Regency, politically potent in state and national affairs 


since 1835, soon waned in its influence as the Republican Party capital- 


| 
ized on its role as the anti-slavery "party of the Union,"70 E. v | 
: | 


es all practical purposes this repealed the Compromise of 1850 and | | 
reopened the slavery question with renewed vigor and hostility, resulting : "el 
in bloodshed in Kansas, Bn 


) O "Üpinkley, American Political Parties, p. 259. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CIVIL WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 1856-1892 


In the Wake of President Pierce 


New Hampshire , characterized as the epitome of Democratic party . 
organization and discipline during the Age of Jackson, strayed from the 
fold in 1856, . Her electoral vote was cast for the defeated EE 


SEN 


candidate, John C, Fremont.+ Not, since 1828 when it supported a fellow 
er Petzien John Quincy Adams, had New Hampshire deviated from SES 
porting the Democratic nominee for President. 

| The election in 1856 was no tenporary error to be corrected by more 
diligent efforts as in 1846, The impending sectional conflict with the 


Cte 


South had disturbed the state's political pattern so firmly established 
by me Concord Regency. In the wake of this emotional eruption, Deno- 
arabic leaders in New Hampshire were inclined to support the discredited 
Pierce administration in their efforts to weather the gathering storm of 
var between the states, 

| A new era in New Hampshire politics was under way and the techniques 
enployed in former skirmishes were inadequate in the face of actual war- 
fere, Granite State leaders of the Democratic party were included among 


the northern bloc who had attempted to stifle agitation against slavery 


‘and had opposed the war, They had labored with patriotism and zeal in 


lin New Hampshire Fremont received 37,591 votes against 31,889 votes 
cast for Democrat James Buchanan, who was elected. Ne He Mamal, XV, 
De 229, 


seeking a solution to’ preserve the Union, But in the public mind they 
had lost caste, just as surely as if they had taken up arms with the 
Confederates. 

The bitterness that prevailed and brought an end to Democratic con- 
trol in New Hampshire is clearly revealed in the State's repudiation of 
Franklin Pierce. For over sixty years the state refused to honor the 
memory of its only President. The distinguished citizen from Hillsboro, 
berated by hostile and unsympathetic citizens of the period, finally 
received recognition for his contributions to the state and nation. _ In 
1915, Mount Clinton in the Presidential Range of the White Mountains was 
renamed Mount Pierce. 

Pierce's actions as President from 1852 to 1856 were severely criti- 
cized "back home" in the Granite State. f 

Almost his [Pierce's] first act was to reach over to 

Davis Bend on the Mississippi, rescue a more or less dis- 

credited statesman from what seemed likely to develop into 
permanent exile, and make him Secretary of War in his Cabinet. 

And Jeff rose to be more than merely head of an important 

Department, He quickly assumed the role of master of the 

Pierce administration. He directed its destinies both in 

domestic and foreign affairs .® 

While this may seem to be too severe an account of the Pierce 
stewardship, or lack of it, it was gengrally accepted in the North as 
hostile feelings towards the South increased. Despite the high position 
attained by Pierce, New Hampshire residents were not inclined to do him 
honor when he returned to the Granite State, 

There can be little question that President Pierce, along with 


northern Democratic leaders, had failed to comprehend the powerful 


"Nichols, Franklin Pierce, pe vii. 


pennen Sa Guaman 


 SHendricks, Statesmen of the Lost Cause, p. 52. 
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SE of social forces that had developed concerning the slavery issue, 
The politically seasoned Pierce did not guage correctly the violent anti- 
sectional feelings and prejudices that his native New England had devel- 
oped against the South, Originally, agitation by anti-slavery groups 

had been labeled as a political maneuver to rejuvenate opposition to the 
Denooratis party. As late as 1870 the successors and disciples of Pierce 
and the Concord Regency displayed their loyalty to this notion, long since 
lost in ‘the rush of events from 1861 to 1865, "Doughface™ Democracy in 


the Granite State had deep roots, The Republican party, newly formed in 
, 1954, enjoyed a favorable environment eee the Civil War and for a 
period of twenty years following the conflict. Democratic EE dise 


sipated much of their strength with internal struggling in an effort to 


vindicate 1 past decisions, Post-war sentiment provided no vindication. 
Republican Consolidation and Ascendency 


Twenty-two annual elections for governor were held from 1856 to 
1878, : Twenty of the state's chief executives during this period were 
Replies. A constitutional change in 1878 provided for two-year terms 
for state officers. From that date until the present time, a period — 
spanning t ‘three-quarters of a century, only two Democrats have served as 
governor of the State, On the surface ‘these results would seem to 


l indicate ‘that the Doughface onus has trailed in the wake of the party 


*51nce 1854, of the four Democrats elected as governors in 1871, 1874, 
1912, and 1922, only Fred Brown, of Somersworth, in 1922 was elected by 
popular vote, James A, Weston in 1871 and 1874 and Samuel D, Felker in 
1912 failed to obtain a majority of the popular vote, They were named 
_to‘serve as governors by a slim Democratic majority in the General Court, 
Felker needed support from "Bull Moose" Republican legíslators to win 
‘in 1912, 


like an albatross, sapping the vitality and strength of the Democrats, 
There is no. doubt about the decline in stature of the New Hampshire Democ- 
racy, yet the record reveals an amazing resiliency that maintained a 


strong. and vigorous party until the struggle over Populism in 1896. 
Forty Years of Near-Misses 


From the point of view of post-Civil War Democrats, a.frustrating 
situation prevailed in New Hampshire from 1856 to 1896, Voters of the 
Granite State provided the Republican party with a rarely interrupted 

string of victories for state and national offices, The state that had. 
| given birth to the Republican party? in 1855 supported. the Republican 
nominee in the ten Presidential elections of the forty-year period, Des- 
pite the preponderence of Republican victories during this period of the 
1060 received what may be considered a, significant majority., In New 
Hampshire, Lincoln received 37,269 votes compared with 25,659 votes cast 


for the defeated Democratic candidate, Stephen A, Douglas. 


Pioneros states have claimed laurels for being the birthplace of the 
Republican party. New Hampshire's claim, as recorded by William T, Davis, 
is among the strongest: 


On the 12th of October, 1853, ,a meeting was held at Blake's 
Hotel (the "Squamscot House") in Exeter, for various reasons, 
including that of a united cooperation of parties under one 
title of organization. At that meeting Mr, Tuck# proposed the 
name of "Republican," and tims became the godfather of the party, 
which finally put Abraham Lincoln in the Presidential chaire 
. Wm, T, Davis, New England States, III, p. 1686. 


ir, Tuck" is the same Amos Tuck who joined forces with John P, Hale in 
1846 when Pierce sought to remove Hale as the Democratic candidate for 
Congress because of Hale's opposition to the annexation of Texas,  Ibid., 
pe 1685, 


35 | 


| 
Some 80,000 New Hampshire citizens cast their ballots, on the l 
average, during this Poriya period, In six of the ten Presidential | 
elections the greatest margin of victory achieved by the Republicans | 
was 4,100 votes, The tabulation below reveals the precarious Ste 


maintained by the Republican party in New Hampshire. 


Republican 
Republican Democrat Majority 
1856 Fremont 37,591 . *Buchanan 31,889 ` 5,702 
1860 lincoln $7,269 Douglas $5,659 11,610 
1864 Lincoln $6,500 McClellan 35,034 3,266 ` 
1868 Grant 37,718 Seymour 30,574 7,144 
1872 Grant 203 157 _ Greeley 31,433 5,734 
1876 ` Hayes 41,539 - Tilden 38, 509 - 3,030 
1880 Garfield 44,852 Hancock 40,784 4,058 
1884 Blaine 43,249 Cleveland 39,192 4,157 
1888 Harrison 45,728 Cleveland 43,456 " E 
1892 Harrison 45,658 Cleveland 42,081 3,577 


*Democrats elected President, 


Political reporters, pollsters, and analysts who invaded the Granite 
State in 1952 to cover the Presidential primary contests were impressed 
by the intense politicking by both parties which captured nationwide 
attention, Historical accounts of the period between the Civil War and 
McKinley's election in 1896 reveal that the national political spotlight 
focused with even greater intensity on New Hampshire during its spring 


elections than in any other period, including the most recent Presidential 


| primary in 1952, 
Despite consecutive victories by the Republicans in the state elec- 


tions, an all-out effort was necessary for the Republican state committee 


to maintain control. The Democrats, although consistently defeated, did” 


not retreat, as the margin of victory always appeared to be within their 
grasp. Republican and Democratic state committees surpassed the organ- 


izgational techniques of the "Concord Regency" in the struggle to control 


34 


. New Hampshire. The state headquarters of both parties corresponded with 

and advised the smallest political units about town politics, the con- 

| tusks fur moderator and the candidates for the General Court, Anmally 

the eyes of the nation focused on New Hampshire the second Tuesday of 

March as hundreds of "little republics" held town meeting day. | 
So evenly divided, well organized, and hard-fought were the See 


ín the towns that New Hampshire served as a national barometer indicating 


the trend of political affairs.’ "During the Civil War, when the approval - 


of the people of the conduct of the war meant so much to Lincoln and ` 
Stanton, those great men watched with intense interest the progress of 
New Hampshire campaigns."8 The national committees of both parties aided 
in the campaigns with prominent speakers and financial assistance. The 
following account emphasizes the feverish participation of the entire 
population: l 
The intensity and the excitement of these campaigns 

have never been excelled in any State. Men gave freely of 

their time and money to carry elections. The voter who was 

not willing to make his vocation or business subsidiary to 


politics was regarded as unpatriotic, Absent voters were 
brought home and they were numerous, e o elt has been 


6 , 

The town meeting opened in each town or ward with balloting for 
moderator. This was the test vote, since the party electing its modera- 
tor usually carried with it the town offices and the representatives to 
the General Court, Great importance was attached to General Court repre- 


sentatives during this period. Until 1915, if the candidates for governor 


or in the senatorial or councilor districts failed to obtain a majority, 
the selection was left to the party controlling the legislature. 
Pillsbury, New Hampshire, p. 594, 


"hid, II, p. 591. 


814. 
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frequently said that the absent voters carried the state 
Republican in many a close election. 


Hopes of future victories buoyed up spirits that had wilted from 


successive defeats, 


l The Democratic party was a dangerous antagoniste Suc- 
cessive defeats never chilled its efforts or abated its zeal, 
Its leaders were alert, scrappy, sagacious, and ready to 
seize upon a mistake and count it to their advantage.l0 


Union defeats on the field of battle, the trying days of Reconstruc~ 
tion, dishonesty of Federal officials during the Grant administration, "` 
. &nd unfortunate nominations by New Hampshire Republicans appeared at 


times to insure a victory for the Democrats, 


At such times Democratic activity would be doubled. Its © 
hurrah was the loudest, its meetings the largest, the vigor 
of its newspapers the most pronounced. Yet somehow, by the | 
hardest kind of work, the Republicans would rally, become | 
aggressors, turn the flank or break the centre of the enemy, B 
and the election would be won, 8 


Pillsbury's account of the tantalizing task that continually con- 


fronted the Democratic party is a tribute to the tenacity of the leaders 


who persevered despite the consecutive defeats, 


H 


bide, pe 592. Neighboring Massachusetts also contributed to the 
plight of the struggling New Hampshire Democracy: "The preponderance of 
Republicanism in Massachusetts had its influence upon not a few of the 
young Democrats (from New Hampshire) who drifted there. e e .Then the 
local Republican committee was advised to send for the voter and he 
appeared in town the morning of the election, returning on a Republican 
ballot to the surprise of local Democrats," Ibid, 


a Le 
"Ibid., p. 594, 


11 
Ibide, pe 595, a 


roid. 


The Struggle for Respectability 


Flection returns for the office of Governor of New Hampshire, 
following the Civil War, serve to reinforce Pillsbury's descriptions of 
| the tumiltous political battles waged in the Granite State until the 
1890!s, From 1856 to 1892 New Hampshire elected thirty gorra The 
selection was anmal until a change in 187815 provided a two~year term 
for all state offices, including the Governor, Only once in the thirty 
elections held during this period did the Republican party achieve a 
plurality of more than 6,000 votes over the Democrat pictam. In 1847, 
l the total vote case was 65,000 and by 1888 it had ‘increased to 90,000. 
Despite the many thousands of votes cast, the Republican margin of vic= 
tory frequently ranged from two or three hundred to one or two thousand 
Votes, At its lowest ebb in the race for Governor during these years 
the Democratic party was never far from victory. In seven of the elec- 
tions of this period neither candidate achieved the necessary majority 
and the Legislature was called upon in 1865, 1871, 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1888, and 1890 to name the Governor of the state, Only in 1871 and 
1874 did the Democrats, by virtue of a slim majority in the General 


Court, chose a Governor,1* 


$ 


In 1876, a constitutional convention met and submitted an amendment 
for biennial elections to be held in November rather than annually in 
the spring. This would bring New Hampshire in line with nearly all the 
other states of the Union. The amendment was ratified at the annual town 
meeting of March, 1877, Also adopted at this same time was the abolition. 
of the religious test as a qualification for holding office, as the word 
"Protestant" was removed from the Bill of Rights of New Hampshire's con= 
stitution. Tbid., pp. 586-7. 

14 
Supra., Chapter II. 
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leaders of the Democratic party after the Civil War had been 
schooled in the twilight years of the Concord Regency and were success- 
ful in seing the party intact despite the lack of sustenance in the 
form of victories. John H, George, of Concord, who had maneuvered to 
get the Presidential nomination for place in 1852, and John M, Hill, 
Son of the pamphleteering Isaac Hill, joined with Josiah Minot and 
William Butterfield, both of Concord, in an informal, post-war Regency 
to re-establish the New Hampshire Democracy of the pre-war era, New 
Hampshire's Republican party vigorously waved the "bloody shirt" of the i 
Civil War to prevent the public ibm focusing on shortcomings and embar- 
rassing D of their administrations in Washington. The — 
of the Civil War kept Northern Democrats on the defensive, Despite the 
nearemisses and intensive work of New Hampshire Democrats, the party in 
the Granite State was frustrated in its efforts to regain the posture of 


respectability and responsibility that had been its heritage. 
Resurgence of the Democrats in the '70's 


As the party in power, the Republicans encountered difficulties 
with the Prohibition party, In the election for Governor in 1870, "over 


1100 voters, nearly all of them Republicans, had flocked to the standard 


of the Prohibitory party."15 With the tenacious Democrats hungry for vic- 


l tory, the Republicans sought to arrest the cleavage of the "drys" by nom- 
inating Reverend James Pike of South Newmarket, Pike was acceptable to : 


most prohibitionists, The Democrats nominated James A, Weston, who had 


served three terms as mayor of Manchester, Weston led Pike by 1,000 votes 


‘but failed to achieve the necessary majority of the total vote, and the 


—154a., p. 565, 


election had to be resolved by the legislature. All three Democratic 


candidates were elected to Congress, but the Republicans hopefully 
claimed a vital majority in the General E 
The organization of the 1871 Legislature revealed a slim majority 
^ for the Democrats in the General Court and Weston was named Governor, A 
majority had also been achieved in the Senate, but the death of one of 
the Democratic Senators prior to the opening of the session wiped out 
Democratic Senate control. A Temperance Republican was named to fill the 
vacancy, 17 a wntineky death had prevented complete Democratic control 
of State affairs, and in 1872 Weston was defeated in his bid for re- 
election by only eighteen hundred votes, 

Not until 1874 were the Democrats able to recapture full control of 
state affairs. A Democratic majority of ten representatives in the 
General Court resulted in the naming of a Democratic governor and several 
senators who had failed to gain a majority of the total vote. The margin 
of legislative control was narrow, but party regularity and discipline 

' were strictly adhered to, allowing the Democrats to assume complete cone 


trol after twenty years of being the 'outs,'18 


E ppe 564-5, 


H 


Wutn filling the vacancy they [the Democrats] were compelled to choose 
between his Republican competitor at the polls and a Temperance Republican 
who received a few votes. They elected Alvah Smith, the Temperance Repub- 
lican, to this vacancy. e . eHe voted with the Democrats in the election 
of State officers, but when it came to carrying out the Denocratic pro-, 
gramme (sic) for redistricting the State and removing Republican office- 
holders, he refused to act with them, nor could any persuasion or threat 
secure his support of this programe (sic). . . .The indignation of the 
Deuocrats knew no bounds, They accused Senator Smith of violating his 
pledges to them and threatened to oust him from his seat in the Senate. 

Nothing, however, came of these threats."  Ibid., p. 565. 


"Tun, H. Mamal, XV, p. 140, 
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Legislative leaders included Harry Bingham, of Littleton, and John G, 
Sincleir, of Conca contemporaries of Pierce, but still deeply involved 
. án New Buspsice politics,l9 Also prominent in the return of the Demo- 
crats to power were Daniel Marcy of Portsmouth, Alvah W, Sulloway and 
Warren F, Darriell of Franklin, Isaac Ne Blodgett of Franklin (afterwards 
Chief Justice), and the popular brewery owner, Frank Jones of Portsmouth, 
By 1876 Jones had assumed the role of Franklin Pierce in guiding the 


fortunes of the Democratic party in New Hampshire until 1896.20 
The "Senate Steal" 


. The 1875 legislature, controlled by the Democrats, became enbrolled 
in a severe controversy. The seating of two Democrats as State Senators 
developed into a celebrated political struggle labeled the "Senate 
Steal."^l This action by Governor Weston and the Denocrat-sontrolled 
Council gave the Democrats seven senators to five for the Republicans, 
So incensed were the Remblicans that they resolved to form a senate 
of their own and appealed to the Superior Court of Judicature for a 
decision,^* The Superior Court was reluctant to review the decision of 


the Governor and his Council, and it was left to each house to "judge in 


H 


l9pillsbury, New Hampshire, pe 576. 


Prid, pp. 576-7. 


; nda, pe 580. In two senatorial districts the Democrat nominees ` 


had more votes than any other candidates but lacked a majority over all. 
The Governor and Council threw out 3,770 votes cast in the second sena- 
torial district for Republican "Natt Head" as his name appeared on the 
checklist as Nathanial Head, James Priest, the Democrat nominee, was 
seated. In the fourth senatorial district Denocrat John Proctor was 
seated by disallowing sixty votes cast for men who had not been residents 
of the district for seven years.  Ibid., p. 580. 


PR sa: 


. .WaS obvious that Pierce's propensity for alcohol overcame him, Sickness 


A0 


.'Such matters."®5 The five revolting Republican senators returned to 


their seats in the Democrat-controlled Senate amid cries of “arbitrary 


FSS EN EL 


and SE action of the Governor and Counci1."24 l E 
A rift between Sinclair and Bingham, the Democrat leaders of the 

' legislature, plus the ability of the Republicans in capitalizing on the 

"Senate Steal" as an issue eliminated Democrat hopes of consolidating 

gains made by their one«year control of affairs, Defeat of the Demo- 

crats in 1876 introduced a new twenty~year period of precarious, but 


. nevertheless continuous, Republican control. 


Franklin Pierce to Frank Jones | 


Isaac Hill, Levi Woodbury, and Franklin Pierce had been effective 


_ leaders of the New Hampshire Democracy for over a quarter of a century. 


` Pierce returned from Washington in 1856 to New Hampshire and lived until 


H 


1869, However, personal difficulties diminished Pierce's role in state 


affairs. © The outbreak of the Civil War had split the New Hampshire 
Democracy into War-Democrats, Assistant-Republicans, and "regular" 
Denocrats, The regulars staunchly defended the record of President 
Pierce and provided vocal opposition to the conduct of the war, Not 


included in the schism were the thousands of Democrats who were prompted 


by the war with the South to join the Republican party. Loyalty to the 


Party, to the Regency, and to President Plerce left little remaining 


: S bid. 


Zeus e 


Zo Concordts Main Street and at his cottage at Little Boarts Head it 


was frequent and he developed a heavy cough. Nichols, Franklin Pierce, 
pe 527, 


| dispute provided. They were well aware of their narrow margin of victory 


longtime foe of Pierce and the Regency, Harry Bingham, of Littleton, and 


sentiment for a reappraisal of the outmoded approach to the problem of 
slavery and preserving the Union. 

When. the national Democratic convention of 1856 expediently over= 
Looked President Pierce for a second term, a warning cue had been proe 
vided, Again in 1856 the heavy vote in New Hampshire for John Fremont, 
the defeated Republican candidate for President, underscored the cue, 
The disciples of the Regency held fast and allowed the record of Presi= 
dent Pierce to be employed as the opening wedge to loosen the grip of 
the Concord Regency on the party. This schism diminished the Democrats! 


efforts to present a united front against the Republicans and was ap 


volatile as a marriage plagued with religious differences. Efforts to 
restrain the differences could not always be kept within the party family. | 


The Republicans were never reluctant to accept the assistanco this internal 


in every election. There is little doubt that the unpopular stands of 
the Democratic party, e.g., opposition to ratification of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendnents to the federal Constitution, contributed to the 
consecutive defeats suffered until 1871. 

À generation-old conflict erupted anew in the 1870 campaign that 
impaired the efforts of the Democratic party, John Bedel, of Bath, was 
the choice of the party leaders and secured the Democrat nomination at 
the convention. A wealthy Concord merchant, John He Pearson, had broken 
with Democratic party leaders in 1868 and established a political newse 


paper at the capital called The People .*6 Edmund Burke, of Newport, a | 


other leading Democrats showed open hostility to the leadership of the 


26 


meneame 


Ibide, p. 562 
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Pierce followers, John H, George, John M, Hill, Josiah Minot, and Williem 
Butterfield.*7. This internal friction contributed materially to the re~ 
election of Republican Governor Onslow Stearns, of Concord.*8 | 
Coincident with the rift of 1870 and the election of a Democrat 
governor in 1871 and 1874 was the shift in party control away from Con- 
cord, Paralleling this transition was the rise of Frank Jones, of Ports- 
mouth, a wealthy brewer with many business and political interests. He ` 
was a public-spirited individual and a generous contributor to political 
campaigns EH Once again the southeastern region of the state, with Ports- 
mouth as the hub, gradually assumed direction of Democratic political 
affairs of the state. The transfer of control from the followers of 
Frank Pierce to the hands of Frank Jones helps to account somewhat for 
the temporary successes of the 1870!8,. 
Although of limited education, he (Jones) was shrewd and 
sagacious in his knowledge of men, Enjoying the excitement 
of politics, he made it his diversion from business, and he 
gradually came to be the director of the Democratic party in 
New Hampshire. Jones was loyal to his personal friends, whom 
he drew from both political parties, His personal influence 
in politics and legislation was so marked at one time that his 
Republican friends were classified as "Jones's Republicans,"50 
In 1876 Jones, as a candidate for Congress, was able to witness the 
power of the "bloody shirt" assault of the Republicans against a fellow 
townsman. Daniel Marcy, of Portsmouth, was the Democrat nominee for 


. Governor. Marcy had served in Congress during the Civil War and his 


record of opposition to the administration was made & prominent part of 


Via, 


RBN, He Mamal, XV, p. 140. | A 
*PPillsbury, New Hampshire, p. 577. 


Obid., p, 577. 


the campaign, | Coupled with this attack was the local issue of the 
"Senate Steal" during Governor Weston's administration. This combina- 
tion of issues proved too great for the Democrats still nursing self- 
inflicted wounds caused by the dissention of leaders seeking to break the 
hold of George and Hill on Democrat affairs, Marcy went down to defeat 
and the hopes of resurgence kindled by the victories of 1871 and 1874 
grew dim >o | A 

The Democrats managed to salvage victories in two of the three Gon- 
gressional districts, and Frank Jones was one of the successful survivors 
an his bid for Congress. From this period until 1896 Jones played a 
leading role in maintaining a strong party in the state. He nursed | 
ambitions to be Governor of the Granite State, and in 1880 he provided 
` the Republicans with stiff opposition as the Democrat nominee, 2? With 

| over 86,000 votes cast, Jones was defeated by only 3,500 votes, 22 

No doubt Jones was not as vulnerable to the Er geseit as 
were the disciples of the Concord Regency. Offsetting this obvious asset 
was the developing dispute over liquor, made d by the Prohibition 
party. With Jones as titular head of the Democrats, his associations with 
brewing and distilling concerns tended to earn a "wet" label for the Demo- 
crat party. Although the Republican party was in control, it displayed 
very few tendencies to enforce the demands of the Prohibitionists but 


managed to gain recognition as a refuge for the "drys." 34 


H 
KR is 
Ibid., p. 577. 


; ^ ins received 40,813 votes compared with 44,432 votes that elected 
Charles H. Bell, the Republican candidate. N. H. Manual, XV, p. 140. E 


3 
^ PAM sbury, New Hampshire, p. 621. 
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The net result was merely a new balance. Despite the'new look" pro- 
vided by Jones, the Democrats continued on the short end of closely con- 


tested struggles.. The credit for shifting the Democrat party from under 


the Civil War cloud so long maintained by rainmaking Republicans must be 

given to Jones, Inability to cope with the liquor question and the 

growing concern over the inelasticity of currency hindered the efforts 

of the Democrats under Jones, The seein of near-misses continued from 
. 1876 to 1896, During the Cleveland administration (1884-1888), Jones 

'. dispensed federal patronage in New Hampshire and was supposedly offered 


a seat in Cleveland's cabinet, which he declined.35 


À crucial developing weakness appeared during Jones's career as the i 
Democratic leader, The shift in power away from the Concord group seems 


to coincide with increasing Republican Strength in the General Court, The 


efforts of the Prohibition Group to enact "dry" legislation, plus the ability Si 
of the Republicans through federal and state patronage to maintain contact 


with the rural towns, helped smother the grass roots Democratic forces 


that had stood fast since the days of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, 
The contests for Governor and Congress continued to be close, but Repub- 
licans became less dubious about their control of the General Court. As 
& result in 1878, 1888, and 1890 when balloting for Governor was so evenly 
divided that neither candidate achieved 4 majority, dee Republican 


domination of the General Court prevented Democratic victories, 
The Greenback Party 


` By 1876, the Greenback Party had developed sufficient attention and 


support to present a candidate for the Presidency under their party label. 
The Greenback candidate, Peter Cooper, polled 81,727 votes throughout the 


Aisen, New Hampshire, pe 577e 


nation, but the new party had virtually no supporters in New Hanpshire,90 ` 


Discontent with the "hard" money policies and the difficulties of farmers 
and homesteaders in meeting mortgage payments helped to promote án allie 
ance between the tenant farmers of the South and the frontier settlers of 
the West. Despite the problems of an inelastic currency system that was 
also taking its toll in the Granite State, New Hampshire citizens, regard- 
less of party, looked with disdain on the "radical" elements who ques- 
tioned "the groten, Hä! 

In SCH the Greenback Wee? advocated a system of paper currency 
"based on the faith and resources of the nation," exchangeable on demand 
for interest-bearing bonds, and the bonds were to be exchanged for more 
paper currency. It was emphasized that this would increase the circula= 
tion of money, thus increasing prosperity among all the people,98 

In the election of 1879, the Greerbacks united with the Labor party 
| in New Hampshire and offered Warren D, Brown, of Manchester, as a fusion 
 eandidate for Governor. No record is given of the vote for Brown, but 
the results indicate that six or seven thousand votes normally cast for 
the Democratic party in the Manchester area went to the Greenback=Labor 
candidate, 99 

Maine and Massachusetts followed to an extent a pattern developed in 


the West that saw an open alliance between the Greenback element and the 


Brad, p. 595. , 


ees, Theodore Roosevelt, p. 6, 
S8pilisbury, New Hampshire, p. 595. 
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Democratic party. New Hampshire Democrats remained aloof from such a 
fusion. In New Hampshire, gold as the base for the currency system 
appeared as solid as the traditional granite of the state's hills and 
ranges, 

The temporary fusion of Labor and discontented ürosnbacks was well 


received in industrial Manchester but met a frosty and hostile reception 


elsewhere in the state. "The Greenbacks were talking fiat money and the | 


science of banking, while the labor wing of the combination Geet D 

shorter working day, the abolition of child labor, and a living wage, "40 
This flirtation of the masses with monetary economic problems were 

E issues that plagued both the major national political parties and con- 


tributed heavily to the rout of the New Hampshire Democracy in 1896, 
National Stature Regained 


Twenty-four years of Republican control in Washington ended in 1884, 
Grover Cleveland, the Buffalo businessman, restored the "party of revolt" 


.by a narrow victory over Republican James Ge Blaine? Frank Jones, of 


Zog, s Pe 996, Periods of low prices and low wages have often forced 


an alliance between farmers and laborers, The Greenback effort in har= 
nessing this union similar to later efforts to effect a common bond of 


farmers and wage earners was "sheer delusion," according to Valter Lippmann. 


Howard R, Penniman, Sait!s American Parties and E Elections (New Yorks 
Appleton-Century-Orofts, 1952), pe 129. 


e © eUhen farmers go into politics they naturally seek to 

raise the cost of living and to make raw materials more expen- 

. sive; and when labor goes into politics it naturally does things 

. that makes most costly the things which the farmers buy. e e è 
The divergence of interest and outlook is very great between 
the city and the country. To think of founding a political 
party on thelr comnon interests is naive; for the real problem 
is to discover how statesmanship is to adjust and conciliate 
their conflicts of interest, Ibid, 


416 enoral Ben Butler, a native of Deerfield, was the Greenback candi- 
date in 1884. New Hampshire gave Butler only 524 votes and his nation- 
wide total was only 155,815. Pillsbury, New Hampshire, pe 607. 
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Portsmouth, Harry O. Kent of Lancaster, Frank A, MeKean of Nashua, Alvah 


Sulloway of Franklin, Harry Bingham of Littleton, and Hosea Parker of 


Claremont, attended the nominating convention that selected Cleveland in 
duly, 1884, To their sorrow Cleveland failed to carry New Hampshire by 
about 4,000 votes. The delegates re-elected Sulloway as the national 
gomnitteeman,4* Cleveland's victory re~established the Democratic party 
as a mtional force and laid to rest the tattered "bloody shirt" attack 


common in every Presidential contest after the Civil War. 


More than anything else, Cleveland 13 administration revealed that 


the everyday affairs of govermnent could be conducted under Democrats who 


yere in no mood to rewrite the results of the Civil Ware Despite the H 
clamoring of New York's Tammany Hall for spoils and contimed agitation 


for revamping the currensy system, President Cleveland was moderate and 


| businesslike in his approach to national problems, 


The positive accomplishments of the Democrats during ` 
their four years of control may be summed up briefly. The 
laws enacted were few but they were necessary and sound, New 
policies in regard to the public lands, the Indians, and the 
regulation of railroads were instituted. The principle of 
civil service reform was maintained and extended, The 
question of tariff reduction was forced to the front and an 
issue, tolerably clear, was drawn between the parties.43 


: l 
More important were the negative achievements, as the Democrats 

| revealed "they were not plotting the re-establishment of slavery nor the 
overthrow of the Union. e e ebusiness was not disturbed; the currency was 


mot debased; public obligations were not repudiated,"44 


Ibid, pp. 666-7. 
45 Harrison Cook Thomas, The Return of the Denocratio Party to Power in 
. 1894 (New York: Columbia University, sity, 1919), p. € $59. QI 
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CHAPTER III 


POPULISM AND PROGRESSIVISM 1892-1912 


Oléveland and the Gold Bug 


Industrial growth had mrtured industrial giants towards the close 
6f the nineteenth century, The trend of political affairs following the 
Civil War increasingly fell under the direction of the nationts men of 


` property and finance, i l i M 


Gi John. D, Rockefeller, Andrew Ge, Je Pierpont 
Morgan, William He Vanderbuilt, Jay Gould, and Philip D. j 
Armour, to mention only a few, "made ample use of their | ! " 
opportunity. While the politicos were furiously fighting 
their inconsequential battles, these men from their king= 
doms ‘of steel, oil, and finance were blueprinting the 
future of Americae 


e % «By skillful alcheny they quickly Geesen the 
reform Republicanism of Lincoln into the more mterialistic 
Concepts of Roscoe Connling, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, and 
Nelson W. Aldrich.4 


The impact of this powerful group on both political parties is best 


depicted in the Presidential contests of 1888 and 1892, Inthe campaign = | 


of 1888 the clever manipulations of Mark ‘Hama, Ohio industrialist and 


"financier, secured the Presidency for Republican William Harrison, 


‘Eastern capitalists aligned themselves with Hama in his king-making role, | 
‘Four years later, in 1892, many of the same group displayed amazing agility ` 


| "am a nen EE approach" to politics by supporting Democrat Grover 


P — P 


lashes E, Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive eegen: 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1846), pp. 4-5, 
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Cleveland, To William C. Whitney, New York financier, went the task of 
uniting "eclashing professional elements and hostile economic classes in 
& party that was chronically torn by dissension,"* Whitney, the Wall 
Street Democrat, was equal to the occasion. 
Sophisticated in their political ideas, the great cap- 
italists like the Rockefellers, Gould, Havemeyer, James Hill, 

and others who moved obscurely in the background of party 

action nowadays admittedly paid their money to both political 

parties.’ 

Cleveland alienated the silver faction of his party by his SEET 
of the gold standard, As representatives of the debtor sections, they 
sought relief from the pressure of the inelastic currency.4 This Hei Leen 
whirlwind" that was sweeping the West could not be completely ignored. 
Nevertheless, the Democratic platform ignored the farm and prairie rad- 
icals and produced "an old-fashloned laissez-faire” program.» "Nor did 
Cleveland give this conservative platform merely a perfunctory applicae 
tion,"6 In effect, neither party wanted any part of the most pressing 
issue of the country--mnonetary reform, 

E The Populists! clamor for a bimetallic standard allowing for the: 
GE of silver had its origin in the West. The menace of an infla- 


tionary earthquake which these “radical Jacobins" of the West sought to 


"Matthew Josephson, The Politicos (1865-1897), (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1938), p. 497, 


STbid., pp. 487-8, 


^Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, p. 185, 
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6 Josephson, The Politicos, pp. 487-8, 
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unleash, terrified the gentry of the East.7 Grover Cleveland had watched 
with "frightened fascination" while the agrarian reformers spelled out 
new concepts, His political friends wisely calculated that he would turn 
a "face of granite" to the agitators for silver reform.8 In this fashion ` 
Cleveland unwittingly stimlated Popilism and prepared the way for the 
advent of William Jennings Bryan.9 | | 
The Democratic leaders in New Hampshire, smitten by the "gold bug," 
cultured the virus and lent enthusiastic support to Cleveland at the: 
national convention in 1892, Although Cleveland was elected, he failed 
to carry Mew Hampshire by only $,600 votes,lÜ The Democratic candidate ` 
. for Governor, Inther Fe McKinney, who had been elected to Congress in 
1890, lost by only 2,000 voten, 1) 


Populists versus Gold Democrats 


| President Harrison was not unwilling to turn over to Cleveland the 


reins of the financially weak economy,l^ The "Panic of 1893" added to 


Tfoid, 

bhid. Josephson makes a striking comparison of the Cleveland of 1884 
and of 1892: "The later Cleveland, then, was no more the jovial, ruddy= 
faced giant of Buffalo's taverns, who knew how to sit down and drink beer 
with the laborer and conciliate proletarian discontent. He had come to 
embrace the views of the magnates and social leaders who surrounded him, 
that !the people must be molded by the supermen! of business and politics," 
Ibid., p. 482.6 


Binkley, American Political Parties, ppe 317-8. 


| ^ He Mammal, XV, p. 225. 


Utpid., p. 140. 


) V rrederic Le Paxson, The New Nation (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Ge pany, 1915), p. 216. 
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the growing schism of economic thought within the Democratic party. - 
Business collapse and “hard times" plagued the Democratic administration ` 


for four years.l4 At a special session called by President Cleveland a 


. coalition of Gold Democrats and Republicans repealed the Sherman Silver 


Act of 1890, Cleveland saw in the Act a threat of silver infiltration 
as the proportion of gold in the Treasury assets was contimally 


lessening» The Democratic President had inherited a deteriorating situ- 


ation, "panic had been imminent before Harrison left office," but in the 


eyes of the Populists, the Gold Democrat.remedies of Cleveland had endorsed 


the inaction of the Republican President of 1888,16 The Populist confla- 


' gration raged with increasing intensity. The fight to prevent the repeal 


of the Silver Purchase Act was led by a young Democrat in the House of 
Representatives, Willian Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska.17 . 

New Hampshire was shielded from the prairie pressure for monetary 
reform by the financial centers of Boston and New York, New Hampshire 


Democrats watched with detached abhorence the radical antics of "Pitch= 


fork" Ben Tillman, Senator from North Carolina, and Ignatius Donnelly, 


the crusading Populist journalist from Mimnesota,.18 As they considered 


themselves an integral part of Fastern finance and industry, New Hampshire 


DH 
Byonn D, Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1931), Po 308. 


141518, 


Paxson, The New Nation, pe 218. 
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Hicks, The Populist Revolt, pe $12. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Democrats were of the "gold" variety and felt sympathy for the Cleveland | 
administration,l? | 


The Granite State delegation that went to the 1896 Democratic con= 


vention were aware that the "silver bloc" had, for the most part, secured 


control of the convention organization, They recognized the futility of 


| a “silver platform supporting a gold candidate."*0 With two thirds of 
the convention delegates considered silver men, the Concord Evening Monitor 
predicted editorially that National Conmitteeman Alvah Sulloway would bolt 
. if the convention resulted in a rout of the Gold Democrats ,*1. With equal 
SC the same paper EE that the Democrats in New Hampshire 
would be shattered in the 1896 election because of the impending clash of 
inter ests .°* | 

The Democratic delegation from New Hampshire in 1896 included Frank 
dones of Seefe, Herbert Je Jones of Alton, Gordon Woodbury of Bedford, 


Amos Blandin of Bath, and Jeremiah Doyle of Nashua, On the eve of the 


convention the Concord Evening Monitor reported, "There are no signs of 


free silver sentiment among the New Hampshire delegates, They stand as 


firm as the granite hills. e e AE As a group they were thoroughly 


unprepared for the boisterous convention proceedings and its startling 


climax. H 


Jooncord Evening Monitor, July 6, 1896. 


20m 5a, 
21 
Ibid., pe 4. 
22 
Tbid, 


Er 
Ibid, 


Displacing the facile financier, William C, Whitney, president- 


maker of the 1884 and 1892 conventions, was John P, Altgeld, contro- 


versial Governor of Illinois and a strong exponent of silver,.?4 Altgeld, 


- ineligible for the Presidency himself, was the convention's dominating 
spirit, its "brain and will,"*5. 


With his sharply chiselled French Revolution face, his | 
high, singing voice, his bitter vehemence of manner, and his i 
facility for epithet,! as a hostile journalist described him, 
Altgeld figured largely in the horrific myth of a bogeyman | 
which gripped all the conservative classes, He was pictured 
8S. e othe most dangerous influence in the convention [navi 
the stamp of the agitator who, when the bludgeon had failed 
of its full work, would be ready with the poisoned knife, and 
who, in leading a, sehen mob, would not hesitate to 
follow pillage with the torch.*5 


In an unprecedented move, the assembled convention denounced the x | 


Cleveland administration, causing further embarrassment and bitterness ' 


among the Eastern Gold Democrats.  Áppalled and suffocated by the silver Ju 
flood, nevertheless the Granite State Democratic delegates dutifully 


reported, as late as July 7, a day previcus to the balloting, that no 


bolt was being plamned,*7 The silver-tongued orator from Nebraska 


Rt Altgeld achieved nation-wide notoriety during the stormy Pullman E 
Strike of 1894 in Chicago. As Governor of Illinois, his sympathy was with x 
the hard-pressed strikers, and he bitterly assailed President Cleveland's 
intervention: "The President's hostility to the rights of labor seemed 
the more evident in view of the fact that Governor John P, Altgeld of | 
Illinois had refused to call for federal troops and afterwards vigorously . 5 
criticized the President (Cleveland) for sending them Hicks, The | 
. Populist Revolt, p. 322, 


ae Altgeld contimed the feud with Cleveland in 1896 by effecting con= 
‘vention repudiation of the Cleveland administration,  Ibid., p. 668. 


P5 Josephson, The Politicos, Pe DÉI, Altgeld, born outside the con= 
tinental limits of the United States, was barred by the Constitutional 
measure requiring a candidate to be born in the United States, 


Tee, pp. 672-5, 
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provided the epochenaking climax to the turbulent convention of 1896, 
William Jennings Bryan dramatized the plight of oppressed economic groups 
with his stirring "cross of gold" speech and captured the Democratic 


nomination. 
New Hampshire Democracy "Bryanized" 


The selection of Bryan in Chicago was made without the participation 


of the New Hampshire delegation, Sitting in sullen resentment, the Granite 


State group refused to ballot, so repugnant did they consider the turn of 
events.®8 Cleveland's repudiation and the hysterical drama ignited by 
‘Bryan's speech tore asunder the usual party "regularity" of Gold Democrats. 

| Populist leaders resisted fusion with the Democrats, but the nomina- 
tion of Bryan made their resistance academic, The Populist spokesman, 

Ignatius Donnelly, complained: 

e e ethe Democratic party has now moved up and taken 

possession of the ground we occupied four years ago. We are 

glad to see it, This result of the prowess of education is 

encouraging, but we do not propose to abandon the post of 

teacher and turn it over to our slow and stupid scholar,*9 

Dissenting Gold Democrats felt that Populism had replaced the Deno~ 
cratic party, The action of Democratic leaders in New Hampshire serves 
&s an excellent study of the positions ‘assumed by Gold Denocrats following 


Bryan's nomination. The Grmite State leaders bolted in several directions 


do to register their disgust and opposition, Frank Jones, acknowledged leader 


of the Democratic party for over twenty years, went completely over to the. 


28 äeren ah Doyle, of Nashua, did cast a vote for Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania. A 


29 ieks, The Populist Revolt, p. 358. 
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Republican camp and supported McKinley. Alvah W, Sulloway, National 


Committeeman for many years, also joined forces with the Republicans,90 


a In an anti-Bryan move, a delegation of New Hampshire Democrats led 


by Gordon Woodbury, -publisher of the Manchester Union, a Democratic news~ 


| paper at the time, attended a convention of Gold Democrats in Indianapolis, 
John M, Palmer, a conservative, who was acceptable to Eastern financiers, 
became a candidate for. President on the Gold Democratic platform,91 | 

| ' For years following the Civil War, New Hampshire newspapers followed 
the rasties of dacii the name of the party and candidates that the. pub= . 
lisher endorsed in bold print over their editorial column, During this * | 


E period the Concord Evening Monitor usually championed the Republican 


party, while the Manchester Union supported the struggling Democratic. 
party in its columns, The traditionally Democratic Manchester Union 
fussed with its conscience before rejecting Bryan and the Democratic party. 


It simply could not swallow the repudiation of Cleveland and the 1896 


platform. 


In the natural and loyal eagerness with which all Demo- 
crats desire the complete overthrow of the Republican party 
with which they have battled for a lifetimes in their firm 
opposition to everything that suggests a return to any sem= 
blance of McKinleyism; in their well-grounded distrust of all 
Republican professions on financial or other issues; in the M 
first flush of rekindled hope that the meteor which has so M 
Suddenly blazed forth in the western sky is a presage of vic- 
tory, it is natural enough that many Eastern Democrats should 
honestly ask if it is really impossible that they should con- 
sistently accept the choice of the convention and work fron ` ; E 
now on for success in November, l F b 


$0 
Pillsbury, New Hampshire, II, p. 6535, 


$1 Pi 
Ibid., p. 633. Henry We Keyes, of Haverhill, who also abandoned 


the Danocratic party, was subsequently honored by an interim appointment 
to the United States Senate in 1919. 
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The only answer, regrettable as it may be, is that is 

is utterly impossible consistently so to do,9* 

An economic hassle within the party nationally between Western ` 
agrarian interests and Eastern capital accomplished what the slavery 
issue, the Civil Var, and EE forty years of continuous Republican 
rule in the Granite State could not achieve--the rout of the Democratic 
party ín New Hampshire, Prior to the election of 1896, the Republican 
party welcomed Frank Jones, Alvah Sulloway, and George B, Chandler into 
its fo1d.55 ZEN | 

" The election results reflected the flight and disorder among Demo~ 
cratic leaders, The Republican party secured the greatest vote total it 
had ever achieved in its half century of existence. Never had the New 
Hampshire Democracy been so humiliated. The election results in New 
. Hampshire for President and Governor reveal the depth of Democratie des- 


pair in 1896; 


President William McKinley, Republican 57,444 


Willism J. Bryan, Democrat Rigel 
Governor George A, Ramsdell, Republican 48,387 
Henry Oe Kent, Democrat 28,55394 


The landslide results carried over into the General Court, the State 
Senate, and the Congressional districts, It was evident that New Hamp- 
shire had passed from the status of a doubtful state to a staunch Repub- 


lican stronghold. 


| Manchester Union, "Uhy Support is Impossible," ed., July 11, 1896, 
pe Se 


SS Concord Evening Monitor, July 6, 1896, p. le 


S ^Pillsbury, New Hampshire, II, p. 634. 
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The Corporate Influence and Theodore Roosevelt 


! The high-water mark of business and financial domination of governe 
ment and public affairs was reached during McKinley's first term as 
President. Business expansion and industrial combination with an REE 
Washington administration followed a pattern outlined by Alexander Hamilton 
a century earlier. McKinley's overwhelming second defeat of Bryan in 1900 
was interpreted as the voters! endorsement of an economic pattern that 
soon made the terms "trust" and "combination" a common topic of discussion. 

In New Hampshire, the Boston and Maine Railroad EH Se 
ES head start in gaining a position of control ever the state government, 
"As. early as 1879 William E, Chandler, of Concord, subsequently named to 
the United States Senate, demanded reforms to restrict the "influence" of . 
the “railroad machine,55 . | | | 
By 1901 when Theodore Roosevelt assumed the office left vacant by 
the assassinated President McKinley, conservatism had dominated the Amer- 
ican political scene for four decades, 9 Sectional strife followed by 
the reign of organized conservatism had arrested the optimism of a society 
Seeking to provide Ge sphere of economic security and political 
freedom, In such an atmosphere, the "accidental" President, ieodaré 


Roosevelt, was sworn into office, ? 


It was obvious that "the Colonel! was of a different political mold 


than his predecessore 


e o eMoKinley!s domestic policies had been with some minor 
variations, monotonously similar to those of preceding Repub- 
lican administrations, ‘Since Lincoln's day the party had 


$5 


Ibid. ppe 609-10, 
| $6 


George E, Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement, p. Be 


Lee 


had gathered every four years to nominate and usually to elect 

estimable and unessential gentlemen, Altogether, their policy, 

if one stretches the point, had been one of masterful inac- 

Heite, Bi 

Conflicting accounts of Theodore Roosevelt at least agree that the 
phrase “masterful inactivity" is not descriptive of his administration 
from 1901 to 1908, Stalwart or standpat Republicans who had gleefully 
` watched the "Bryan phenomenon" divide the Democratic party in 1896 lis 


tened with apprehension to ominous rumblings made by new voices in the 


party. : . 3^ E 2 3 
Progressivism 


"Theodore Roosevelt did not beget the progressive movement, In 
spirit it was as old as America itself,'98 The upheaval had moral, 
political, and intellectual, as well as economic undertones. The pro» 
gressive revolt was "a great social reaction against the preceding age" 
characterized by government indifference,"59 

The new President, Theodore Roosevelt, was among the few in Washing- 

ton who understood the significance of "what was happening in the Middle 
West ."40 
Opportunist though he was (which, of course, is another 
. way of saying that he was a good politician), he was an oppor= 
tunist with strong reform leanings, who had little in common 
with the Conkling, McKinley, Aldrich concept of politics and 


. less with the social pretensions of the reigning industrial- 
ists of his day,41 


91 wid: 


" 95 ids, pe ü. 
S ridus p. 10, 


JOrbig,, p. 14. 
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59: 


The energetic Roosevelt and muckracking magazine articles publi- 


cized a disturbing picture of American politics and social conditions | 


that had never before been revealed, The "mekrake clan" of writers 
investigated every phase of Së in agitating for reform, “Nothing 
was too holy for their prying eyes, no institution too sacred for their 
debunking Geng, DÄ 

| In the first decade of the new century following the failure of 
the Populists, the impetus of the dynamic Roosevelt personality gave 
added stature and nation-wide scope to’ Progressive doctrines, 9 i 

Standpat Republican efforts to restrain reform of any eE dis- 

. Closed methods of dictatorial control in Congress, Nelson W, Aldrich, — E 
of Rhode Island, held sway in the Senate, dubbed in some quarters as the Y 


"tmillionaire!s club." Speaker of the House, Joseph Ge Cannon, of Illinois, E 


was bitter and uncompromising in dealing with Progressives and reform 


Republicans, 
The disconsolate Denocratic party seemed to be detached from events | 
in the making as it assembled for the nominating convention of 1904, To 


obscure the Bryan influence, the unimpressive Alton B, Parker, a New York 


PEO See rem NERD 


business, and the church, Ibid., p. 199. "The relations between the 
Boston and Maine Railroad and the legislature of New Hampshire figured in 
mickracking articles and were made the subject of Winston Churchill's 
Coniston." . Ibide, p. 107. ) 


Supt the real seedbed of progressivism was of course Populism. The 
progressive movement was cradled in the home of the Populists, the Middle 
West. The progressive program was grounded upon the Poplist platform. 
As the historian of the Poplist movement (Hicks, The Populist Revolt) 

. has pointed out, almost every plank in that platform was written into. 
law during the progressive years," Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt, pe ll. 
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; financier, was the convention choice to oppose President Roosevelt, The 
‘Golonel effected a temporary truce with industry and business prior to 
-the Republican convention and swept to a tremendous victory in the 1904 - 
Selections, Safely entrenched for four more years, Roosevelt resumed with 
renewed vigor the doctrine of the Progressives, The defeat of Parker and 
the ascendency of the Roosevelt influence clouded any hope for revival 
entertained by the BEE party. For the moment the destiny of 

| affairs was a Republican project, sometimes stalwart-dominated and at 


times Progressive-inspired, 
Revival in New Hampshire 


Denocratic candidates for Governor of New Hampshire did not fare 

badly in the off-year elections of 1898 and 1902, The margin of defeat 

. was narrowed to approximately 9,000 votes out of a total vote cast of 
about 80,000.44 The import of national affairs dominated the state 
election for Governor in 1896, 1900, and 19045 and the Republicans 
extended their margin of victory as high as 20,000 votes in the guberna- 
torial races, But at no time until 1906 did the Democratic state argue 
‘zation regain its former position of near equality. The vacuum left by 
the departure of leaders such as dones.and Sulloway was not easily filled, 
By way of consolation, the Bryan vote in 1900 and the Parker vote in 1904 


E in New Hampshire was almost 15,000 votes greater than the total garnered 


; by Bryan in 1896, The Republican total showed little change in the same ` 


three Presidential contests, AN 


ZEN He Mamal, XV, De 140, 
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Reform doctrines espoused by the Populists had been successfully 


routed in New Hampshire. However, the Progressive wave from the West 
fell on fertile ground in the Granite State, Disgruntled Republicans, ` 
many of whom were recent converts fleeing the Bryan influence, listened 
with sympathy and understanding to charges of "tho perverted influence 
of finance and industry on government," With little effort the same 
charges could be leveled at the Boston and Maine Railroad, & notorious 
meddler.in New Hampshire government, William E, Chandler, Republican 
Senator.from New Hampshire from 1887 to 1901 had led the fight apo tust 
the "railroad machine" with demands for reform as early as 1879. Hailing 
fran Concord, Chandler also outlined attacks against trusts and monopolies 
in 1899,16 

The distraught Denocratic party of New Hampshire in the first decade 
af- 1900 had not sufficiently recovered from the silver split to count 
the advantages of Progressive issues. Ae in the West, the Progressive 
party made its greatest inroads in the Republican organization of the 
Granite State. The provocative novel, Coniston, written by Winston 
Churchill, of Cornish, pointed out that the Republican party of New 
Hampshire was as fertile for reform as the parent national organisation, A7 

The sole issue, as it is aimost needless to say here, was 
the control of the state government by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, a control which had existed for so long that by most 


people it was accepted as a state of things which mst be 
endured. because it could not be cured.48 


we 


*Spilisbury, New Hampshire, p. 612. 


47 


Ruel Durkee, of Croydon, who achieved considerable stature in the 
American or Know-Nothing Party prior to the Civil War, is the central 
political figure of the novel, Ethics of Political conduct were flagrantly 


violated by the "Railroad," and the laconic Yankee politician fron Coniston. .- 


played the key role in deciding who would be the governor for many yearse 
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The notorious 1906 state Republican convention reveals the Pro- 
gressive influence in New Hampshire AN The reform group in the Granite 
l State, the Lincoln Republican Club, presented Winston Churchill, popular 
literary figure, as a candidate for the Republican nomination for Governor 
at the 1906 convention. Amid charges of corruption and bribery leveled 
at the "railroad machine," Churchill was nosed out in the riotous con- 


vention by Charles M, Floyd, of Manchester .50 
The Contiming Struggle 


The Republican split in 1906 gave a boost to New Hampshire Democrats, 
Their candidate for Governor, Nathan C, Jameson of Manchester, polled 
37,672 votes compared with 40,581 votes cast for Republican Charles Me 
Floyá,9l Floyd failed to obtain a majority of the total popular vote, 
Democratie weakness in the rural areas gave the Republicans control of 
the General Court and Floyd was named as Governor, <A worthwhile Demo- 
cratic by-product of the contest was Henry Fe Hollis, of Concord, who 


directed the Democratic campaigne 


49, second novel by Winston Churchill, Mr. Crewe!s Career, gives an 


. interesting account of the proceedings ab the 1906 convention. In the 
novel the character, Himphrey Crewes, (roughly patterned on the author, 
Winston Churchill), fights an interesting and uphill battle in an attempt 
to defeat the "railroad" candidate. On one ballot in the convention 
nomination for governor, approximately fifty ballots more than there 
were eligible delegates ended up in the tabulation, The novel also gives 
a revealing insight into New Hampshire's legislature during the period 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad domination of state affairs. 
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The family squabble within the Republican party continued to attract © 
the political spotlight as the 1908 Presidential election approached. 
An uneasy truce resulted from Roosevelt's hand-picked choice for his Suce 


‘cessor. William He Taft, of Ohio, rated as a Progressive by Roosevelt, 


was also acceptable to many "standpatters' and stalwarts. They recog- 
mized in Taft the same qualities so characteristic of post-Civil War |. 
Republican presidents, 

Voters of the Granite State showed amazing consistency in recording 
‘approximately the same vote for Republican Taft and Democrat Bryan i . 
1908 as they had cast for the Republican and Democrat nominees in 1900 
and 1904.52 The Democratic candidate: for Governor, Clarence E, Carr, 
of Andover, was defeated by only three thousand votes, polling eight 
thousand more votes than Bryan, who headed the Denocratic ticket,99 

Two years of the Taft administration incited the Progressives to 
. greater hostility toward the regular Republicans. Roosevelt had returned 
from his hunting expedition in Africa and was jockeying for a favorable 
position in 1910 to prepare for the 1912 Presidential contest, Repub 
lican insurgents joined with the Progressives from New Hampshire te 


California and contested Regular Republicans in primary and convention ` 


contests, | , 
In New Hampshire Robert Bass, of Peterborough, fulfilled what 


Churchill had initiated four years previous in 1906. As a state senator 


S^ New Hampshire vote in 1908: | 


Alliam He Taft, Repe, 53,149; William J. Bryan, Deme, 33,655, 


Vote in 1904: 
*Theodore Roosevelt, Rep, 54,7983 Wm, J. Bryan, Dem., 54,074, 


Vote in 1900: : 
Ame McKinley, Rep., 54,798; Wm. J. Bryan, Deme, 35,489. 
Elected. Ne He Manual, XV, pp, 225-6. 
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in 1909, Bass had introduced legislation to abolish the convention system 
in favor of the direct primary.°° In 1910, Progressive Bass, with the 
support of Winston Churchill and the Lincoln Republicans, rode into the . 
governor!s seat in the wake of the reform he had helped make law, 

The flight of the men of "property and principle" from the Repub- 
lican party, fearing the Progressive advances, helped bolster the spirit 
of" New Hampshire Democrats. The Democratic party, apparently freed from 
the incubus of Bryan, became a haven for those stung by the reforming 
Progressives. Once more the Democratic party regained respectability. 
"Mre, Dooley with his customary insight warned his friend Hennessey not 

_to-step on the feet of the well-dressed man reading a statistical report 
but to speak to him as a fellow !Demmycrat,t'99 
"There was a time," contimued Mr, Dooley, "that gintrally 
. 8peakin! a Demmycrat was an ondesirable immysrant that had got 
.past Ellis Island. But it's different this year, Honnesseye 

The Demycrat party is no longer low an' vulgar, It's the hite 

iv fashion an! tht home iv wealth, I blush to read what's said 

about me in the paper. I'm a boolwork iv th! Constitution. 

I'm the savior iv property; the Supreme Court can sleep a 

dhramless sleep knowin! that I'm on guard,'to7 

The off-year elections of 1910 were an omen of growing Democratic 
Strength as the approaching Presidential contest of 1912 held the spot- 
light of interest, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New 


Jersey elected Democratic governors,"9 In New Hampshire, Progressive 


SStheodore Roosevelt spoke for Bass in New Hampshire in the 1910 
.eléction. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt, p. 152, 


9SÓr51a,, p. 154, 


J7tbid., pp. 154-5. From the Kansas City Star, November 6, 1910. 
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Republican Bass survived the flood by defeating Democrat Clarence E, 


Carr by seven thousand votes E? 
Samuel D, Felker and Woodrow Wilson--Vietory by Default 


At the national level, the 1912 campaign saw the Republicans split 


violently during the nominating convention that selected President Taft, 


Theodore Roosevelt bolted the Republican party and accepted the nomin- 
ation of the Progressives.69 The Democrats fortunately selected Woodrow 
Wilson, the Governor of New Jersey, Wilson, a recent convert to the Pro- ` | 
gressive influence, was able to unite the Denocrats for the first time | | 
Since 1896 and to take advantage of dissident Republican voters. | 


The LaFollette of New Hampshire politics, Winston Churchill, was 


. dissatisfied with the Republican nominee and entered the gubernatorial 


race to make it a three~cornered battle.°2 The Democrat nominee, Samuel 


D, Felker, of Rochester, received only 34,203 votes in the 1912 race for 


Governor, Republican Franklin Worcester, of Hollis, received 22,504 
votes and Progressive Winston Churchill polled 14,401 votes. No can- 


didate received a majority of the total vote cast? A combination of 


"ën, He Mamal, XV, p. 140. 
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OlGranite Monthly, XLV, 1913, pp. 63-4. 


Së o the same ballot in 1912 the voters approved a constitutional 

- amendment that provided that the candidate receiving a plurality rather 
than a majority would be considered the victor. The Democrats maintained 
that the amendment should apply to the 1912 election and Felker declared SE 
the winner, However, the decision was left once more to the General Court, ^ 
which selected the Democratic candidate, Felker. Ibid, = 


Democrats and Lincoln Republicans (Progressives) in the General Court 


named Democrat Felker the governor by a vote of 222 to 191,92 


New Hampshire Democrats celebrating their return to power after 
d thirty-six years of defeats no doubt failed to notice some very evident 
| weak spots in their victory,  Felker had only polled slightly over thirty- 
.four thousand votes. Tracing back as far as 1868, twenty-one defeated 
Democratic aspirants for Governor had polled more votes than Felker 
obtained in the 1912 election.64 The Progressive rupture caused by 
Churchill's candidacy contributed moré to the victory than the efforts 


of the state Democratic organization, On the brighter side of the Demo- 


cratic picture, New Hampshire supported Woodrow Wilson with eight electoral 


votes in 1912. Not since 1852, when it supported its native son, Franklin m 
Pierce, had New Hampshire cast its electoral vote for a Democrat. As in 

the race for Governor, the vote garnered by Progressive candidate,  - 
Theodore Roosevelt, was a major contributing factor to Wilson's winning 


in New Hampshire, as these results indicate: 


Woodrow Wilson, Democrat 34,724 | 
William H, Taft, Republican 32,9277 | 
Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive 17,80465 


The 1912 victory of the Democrats had been won in many respects by 
default due to a Republican family squabble, But a tradition had been 


Shattered and faithful Democrats had good cause for celebration, . 


63 Ibid. 


. 6 
Cp 1888 Democrat Charles Amsden polled ten thousand more votes than 


Felker received in 1912 and was defeated. N. H. Manual, XV, p. 140. 


65 pia. , p. 226. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE DEMOCRACY IN THE DOLDRUMS 1912-1932 


National and State Trends (Wilson to Coolidge) 


The twenty-year period from 1912 to 1932 accentuated the degenera- 
tion and decay of the state Democratic organization that the Bryan revolt 
had initiated in 1896. Roosevelt and the Bull Moose group split the “Repub- 
licans in 1912 and provided the Democratic party with new hope at iie state 
and national level, Woodrow Wilson's eae of "New Freedom" stole the 


thunder and spirit of the "New Nationalism" as championed by Roosevelt, 1 


The exhaustive effort of the World War during Wilson!s second term snuffed 


out the vigor and promise of the progressive program cultivated by the 
Princeton scholar, By 1918 the Congressional elections indicated that the 
mood of the nation had altered. The voting public served notice that their 
desire for crusading internal reforms had been satiated, The zeal to "make 
the world safe for democracy" had cooled the ardor of progressivism that 
swept the nation at the turn of the century. 

Standing in the wings offstage, SES of the McKinley era waited 
E their cue and then capitalized on the desire for a return to normalcy. 


William Allen White, progressive Kansas journalist who epitomized the 


sentiment of the Midwest, moodily describes his reluctant vote for Harding 


in 1920, "For twenty years I had been following Roosevelt, and when he 


1 j 
_ “Arthur S, Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 24. 
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| 
S 1 
' died I was carrying his banner, . . .Maybe I was footsore and weary, as bi 
E i3 
all the old liberals were." | 

| 


Idid not realize how bed Harding would be; but it was 
not in the stars to elect anyone in 1920 who advocated any- 
thing seriously. The country, after eight years of Wilson, 
and the four short years of breathing space with Taft before 
Wilson, and seven years of Roosevelt--almost twenty years in 
which people were keyed up to principles, years in which 
causes were followed and battles for issues rather than men-- 
was tired of issues, sick at heart of ideals, and weary of 
being noble. Nations get that way as people do,2 


This was normalcy, and the Republiéan party made the most of it. 
The overwhelming victory of Warren Harding, the Republican candidate . 
for President in 1920, was interpreted as a vindication of the post-Civil 
War Republican philosophy of government, Four years later the Progres- 
sives rallied and rattled a dying gasp. The candidacy of LaFollette for 
President under the Progressive banner in 1924 had all the color of the 
Populist and Bull Moose ventures of Bryan and Roosevelt. Despite the 
five million votes polled by LaFollette, Calvin Coolidge rode to an easy . 
victory. "Keep cool with Cal Coolidge" aptly describes that the mass of 
voters did not want to be stimulated, nor were they voting for colorful 


candidates, or programs of promise,^ 


In New Hanpshire the effect on the Democratie party organization | 
was even more depressing. The Churchill-Bass revolt in the Republican 


2 


^Wiilliam Allen White, The Autobiography of Villiam Allen White EES : | 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1946), p. 597. del 


21518. 


" HR 
S euet Cambell MacKay, The Progressive Movement of 1924 (New York: 4 
- Columbia University Press, 1947), p. 173. 


ok 


oe kept ths Democratic E from complete collapse following 
he desertion of the Democratic leaders in 1896. The hint of victory in 
1906 and the temporary success of 1912 preserved the facade of a func- | 
tioning group of organized Democrats, However, each election emphasized 
that the rural areas were losing contact with the party of Jefferson and 


Jackson, 
Assessing the 1912 Victory 


Despite the statistical uneasiness of Governor Felker's victory in 
1912, the sided Democratic organization was rejuvenated by its success 
in other state contests. The Bn not only captured control of the 
Governor's Council, but all five members were Demoerats,? Not since the 
. days of Franklin Pierce and the Gigs Regency had the Democrats had 
complete control of the Governor's Council, Normally, the Republicans 
. would have salvaged two or three of the five Council seats and bottled 

up appointments by a Democratic Governor, Control of the State Senate 
| was also in Democratic hands, fourteen of the twenty-four senators being 
Democrats. In the House of Representatives, the Republicans out-numbered 
the Democrats 207 to 195 when the General Court convened in 1912. How- 
ever, the Hepublicans had difficulty maintaining controlas approximately 
fifteen Progressive Republicans, led by Robert Bass, gave support to the 


Democratic administration throughout the legislative session, Under the 


5 


First District: Daniel W, Badger, Portsmouth 
Second District: Lewis G, Gilman, Manchester 
Third District: Albert W, Noone, Peterborough 
Fourth District: William H, Sawyer, Concord 
Fifth District: George W. McGregor, Littleton 
N. H Manual, XIII, p. 5. 
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circumstances, Felker apparently did a creditable job, and his decision 


D ow to seek re-election hurt the Democratic party, 


In 1912 the first and second congressional districts also.went 


zo MEN by slim margins, Eugene E, Reed, of Manchester, defeated the 


` ` Republican incumbent, Cyrus A. Sulloway, who had held the seat in Congress po 


since 1895, The candidacy of Progressive Republican Samuel C, Titus. of. 


E Rollinsford, cut into Sallowsy! S vote sufficiently to allow Reed to win, 


"7 The six-foot seven-inch "M Sulloway, mom as the. "Tell Pine of the UE 
m ` Merrinack,!7 polled 17,363 votes compared with 18, ,888 votes cast for E 
` Democrat Reed, Progressive Titus received 4,307 votes, enough to split P 


` Republican support for Sulloway.® 


* . Democrat Raymond B. Stevens, of Landaff, received EN 794, votes ‘and 


^ defeated Republican Frank D, urs ier, of Canaan, in the second p 


"sional: district. Gurrier received 17,961 votes,? As late as 1954, RS 


^. Stevens holds the distinction of being the only Democrat to represent ` 


; De the second district since the turn of the century, To make the 1912 : 


Sony in 1932, following the death of Governor Felker, did he receive 
some tribute from the New Hampshire press for his administration from 
- 1812 to 1914: "In spite of the precarious terior of the legislative 


. coalition and numerous complications arising in the executive department, 


. Governor Felker's administrative skill in lumping together opposing face 
Long to secure constructive legislation," Manchester Union, Nov. 15, 
57 1932, p. 6, 


EE with George H, Duncan, Jaffrey, N, H., February, 1954. 


8 . 
. Ne He Manual, XIII, p. 136. The combined vote for the Prohibition 
and Socialist candidates was slightly over 1,000 votes in this congres- 
sional race, 


9 


N. H. Manual, XIII, p. 143. get 


i 
1 
i 


Hollis in Concord following his selection, ll Party discipline among the 


. that they would support a popular Democratic candidate for President, but 
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victory complete, when the legislature convened in 1913 Democrat Henry 
Hollis, of Concord, was named by the General Court for a six-year term 
as United States Senator.lO The selection of Hollis was bitterly con- 


tested by the Republicans, and the Democrats held a wild celebration for 


General Court members remained firm, and the Democrats took full advantage 


of the Bull Moose split. The New Hampshire Democracy seemed revitalized, 


The Rural Retreat Continues 


The 1916 Presidential election results revealed that Wilson's record 
as President helped the Democratic party capture the Progressive vote in 


the nation-wide contest. Even in New Hampshire Wilson polled 9,000 more 


votes than he received in 1912 to carry the Granite State by the slimmest 


of margins,.l? As early as 1916, voters of the Granite State indicated 


O 
According to George Duncan, of Jaffrey, the final break that secured 
the Senate seat for Hollis came when two Republicans from the "Navy Yard 


.District! in Portsmouth decided to support Hollis, Both representatives 


asserted that Hollis, a Democrat, could secure more work for the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard while the Wilson administration was in power. This 
support, combined with 190 Democrats plus 15 Bull Moose Republicans, gave 
the Senate seat to Hollis. 


f : 
Hooncora Eyening Monitor, April 2 and 3, 1913. 


uth over 86,000 votes cast, Wilson carried New Hampshire by only 66 
votes. The totals: Wodrow Wilson, Democrat, 43,781; Charles Evans Hughes, ` 
Republican, 42,725. N. H. Manual, XIII, p. 354. 


During the summer season of 1913, President Wilson made Cornish, N.H, 
the capital of the nation for two months. During this time the President 7 
and Mrs, Wilson resided in the home of Winston Churchill, the author being 
away. The Dartmouth College golf links were frequented daily by Wilson, 
and some of the neighbors came to know the Wilsons personally. Bartlett, 
A Synoptic History of the Granite State, p. 80. ! EE 


the endorsement did not extend to Democrats seeking state-wide office, 
In the 1914 elections in the state, the Republicans swept back into con- 


trol, Felker did not seek re-election; and the Democrat nominee, Albert W. 


: Noone, of Peterborough, a wealthy mill-owner, failed to attract any Pro- 
gressive support. He was defeated by over 13,000 votes, Noone received 
33,674 votes, approximately the same total as Felker netted in 1912, 


while Republican Rolland H, Spaulding, of Rochester, apparently captured 


the majority of the 14,000 votes the Progressive Churchill had drawn from 


the Republicans in 1912, 13 de E LEE | 
| 


` The inability of the Democrats ko capitalize on Felker!s victory and 


Wilson's leadership is even more evident when the General Court and State 
Senate results are analyzed, After two years of control, the Democrats T | 
lost 64 members in the 1914 General Court contest, Only 131 Democrats 


‘were elected to the General Court, out of a total of 405 members,14 
f 


Results in the state senate elections showed the same trend, Only five PE | 
of the twenty-four Senators in 1914 were Demoerats.l? The five Demo- 


cratic candidates for the Governor's Council were handily defeated, a E 


complete reversal of the results in the 1912 election,lÓ The Progres- 

sive revolt in New Hampshire had shot its bolt, and, in general, its 

supporters returned to the Republican fold. Congressman Eugene Reed, 
H 


seeking re-election from the first congressional district, was defeated 


I. H. Manual, XIV, p. 158. The Progressive candidate in 1914 received’ ne | 
only 2,500 votes. He was Henry D, Allison, of Dublin, vae 


"bids pp. 314-18, 


e uid. p. 312. 


| 16. 
Ibid., pp. 166-8. 
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by Republican Cyrus A, Sulloway,. Sulloway received 20,657 votes and 
Democrat Reed polled 19,140 votes, }7 In New Hampshire!s first popular 
election for a United States Senator, Raymond B, Stevens, the Democratic 
Congressman from the second district, was defeated by Jacob H, Gallinger, 
of Concord, 18 Republican Gallinger received 42,113 votes against 36,382 ` 
cast for Democrat Stevens.19 

The election of 1916 underscored the tee éi New Hampshire 's 
Democratic organization. John C, Hutchins, of Stratford, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, ran almost 5,000 votes behind Woodrow Wilson, the 
successful Stee for President. Republican Henry W. Keyes, of Haver~ 


hill, was elected Governor with 45,899 votes, compared with 38,853 votes 


cast for Hutchins.^Ü The Democrats did register some slight gains in 


other state contests, Moise Verrette, of Manchester, was elected to the 


- Governor's Council. Democratic representation in the General Court was 


increased from 131 in 1914 to 162 in 1916,21 Eight Democrats were elected 


to the State Senate, an increase of three over 1914.°2 
Through a shrewd maneuver the Republicans were able to help their 
ticket by having many candidates for state offices file on both the Repub- 
lican and Progressive tickets. This prevented Democratic candidates at 


the state level from securing an appreciable number of Progressive votes. 


1 
7 pid., pp. 159-61. 


8 | | | 
i Adoption of the Seventeenth Amendment in 1913 resulted in popular l 
elections for the office of United States Senator, Democrat Henry Hollis was 
the last United States Senator fron New Hampshire chosen by the General Court. 


19 Ibid., pp. 162-5. 


2 2 
Dibid.. p. 354. 


21 
Abid., pP. 354-8. 


22 
Ibid, 
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Woodrow Wilson, on the other hand, managed to dip deeply into the Pro= 


gressive vote in New Hampshire, This, perhaps, is the first obvious 


example of the inability of New Hampshire Democrats to assimilate dissi- 
dent groups of voters in a manner that the Democratic party, nationally, 


had marked success, The gradual loss of party support in the rural areas 


and the trend towards complete Republican domination of the General Court 
is most evident in 1916. Although Wilson carried New Hampshire, only 162 
Democrats were elected to the House of Representatives, as compared with 


243 Republicans, 


The New Concord Regency 


Following the flight from the Democratic ranks of bs party leaders 
| in 1896, control of the Democratic State Committee drifted precariously 
as new leaders tried to set a course,’ By 1901 Henry Hollis displayed 
sufficient organizational talent to become the recognized spokesman for 
New Hampshire Democrats. Hollis was rewarded by being named a United 


States Senator in 1913. He had only served two years when family diffi- 


culties practically eliminated him as the state's outstanding Democrat, 


Newspaper accounts of divorce proceedings against the Senator sufficiently 


disturbed him, and he severed most connections with New Hampshire,?3 

Soliisssrvel dut -thé yeusiuing Pour yeatie oP his Senate form, buy hte 

petrest from the New Hampshire scene reduced his political potency, ^^ 
‘Aligned with Hollis in his early Geeks Lo salvage the Democratic 


organization were Robert C, and Alexander Murchie, law partners of Hollis 


*3concord Evening Monitor, October 20, 1915, p. 1. Hollis had travelled to 
— Paris on government business during World War I, Following his one term in 
the Senate, he returned to Paris to practice law, Bartlett, A Synoptic 
History of the Granite State, pp. 94-5. 


2 to add to the personal sorrow of Senator Hollis, his son, a lieutenant . 
in the United States Army, committed suivide in a Dayton, Ohio, hotel in 
1918. - Concord Evening Monitor, September 6, 1918, p. 2. 


in Concord, During the divorce proceedings, Hollis sold out his interest 
to the Murchie brothers,.25 The brother attorneys also inherited the 
leadership of the Democratic organization of the state, On July 14, 1916, 
prior to the Democratic National Convention, Robert C, Murchie was elected 
National Committeeman by the New Hampshire delegation, Until as late as 
1940, Robert Murchie played an effective role as the Yénden of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee. The Murchie brothers and George Farrand, a Con- ` 
cord accountant, enlisted the support of Mrs. Agnes Dunn, Zë also of 
Concord, to form the nucleus of the new Concord Regency. This group. 
sought to restore the strength of the Democratic party throughout the — 
State, From all accounts their efforts deserved a better fate than the 


series of defeats from 1916 to 1922, Republicans and Democrats who recall 


the efforts of the Concord group pay particular tribute to Robert Murchie ~~ 


for his leadership, which helped maintain the New Hampshire Democracy 
S during the difficult years following World War I, 
| Also extremely active in the Concord group of Democrats was Attorney 
` Robert H. Jackson. As a frequent contributor to the popular magazine, 
The Granite State Monthly, and an ardent worker, Jackson achieved wide 
recognition as an effective leader in New Hampshire, 

Congressman Sulloway died in 1917, and a special election was called 

to fill the vacancy in the First District, Democrat Patrick H, Sullivan, 


of Manchester, missed eleation by only 1,200 votes. Sullivan received 


2 
? pid., October 7, 1915, p. 3. 


A Ons, Dunn, who still resides in Concord, N. H., relates that she 
replied to a newspaper advertisement for secretarial employment on a tem- . 


porary basis. She was hired by Robert Murchie for the 1918 campaign. Mrs, 


Dunn soon developed into an important Democratic figure in New Hampshire, 
and, like Murchie, she continued her active role until 1940. Interview 
with Agnes Dunn, of Concord, January 12, 1954. 
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16,310 votes ii losing to Republican Sherman E, Burroughs, of Manchester, 
who polled 17,571 votes.©7 | 
The off-year election of 1918 saw Wilsoh lose support in Congress as 
Republicans captured control of both houses, In New Hampshire the jiao 
 crats made a spirited bid for BIEN major office and suffered a defeat 
: diui seat of other narrow misses prior to 1896, 
Republican Senator Jacob J, Gallinger also died in office; conse- 
quently, the 1918 election featured contests for a short Senate term of 
| two years and a full Senate term of six years. ER Republican Pus 
“George H. Moses, destined to create many a row in the Senate chambers, 
narrowly defeated Democrat John B, Jameson, of Antrim, for the short-term 
re the United States Senate, Moses received 35,528 votes and Jameson ^ 
was close behind with 34,458 votes.28 Republican Governor Henry W. kayes; 
of Haverhill, was successful in his bid for the long-term Senate seat, 
receiving 37,783 votes as compared with 32,763 votes cast for Democrat 
Eugene E. Reed, of Manchester? The race in the First Congressional 
District was close, Incumbent Sherman E. Burroughs, a Republican, 
squeaked through to victory with 18,658 votes. His Democratic opponent, 
William N. Rogers, of Wakefield, was only 1,500 votes behind, polling 


17,122 votes.29 In the contest in the Second Congressional District, which 


H 


is more rural in makeup than the First, Democrat Harry F. Lake, of Concord, = ` 


was defeated by 4,500 votes.2l In the race for Governor the Republican 


Oe H. Manual, XVI, pp. 73-6. 


28tpid., p. 174. The World War I Armistice came just seven days after the | 


New Hampshire state election, "Senator Moses often averred that the Kaiser 


surrendered op account of the New Hampshire election." Bartlett, Ihe Granite: Ke 
State, p. 107. no 


id Appendix A. 
20 ig, | 
31 


* Ibid. 
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margin of victory was narrowed to 6,000 votes as John H. Bartlett, of 
Portsmouth, defeated Nathaniel E. Martin, of Concord,.24 

The Democratic State Committee closed the 1918 campaign with the 
knowledge that it had conducted the first full-scale battle with the. 
Republicans since 1896, unaided by any split within the Republican ranks. 
Victory had eluded New Hampshire Democrats; but in the light of the Repub- 
lican sweep in Congress, the Democratic State Committee felt encouraged 
that its work had produced results, State Chairman Alexander Murchie | 
and National Committeeman Robert Murchie- hed reason to look forward to 


the 1920 campaign with anticipation. 
Normaloy Hits New Hampshire 


Encouraged by the 1918 test of strength, the Democratic state con= 
vention convened at Concord on September 29, 1920. Gordon Woodbury, of 
Bedford, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, presided at the convention,23 
Included in the platform were resolutions endorsing the League of Nations 
and granting the voting franchise to women, The platform reveals that 
New Hampshire Democrats reached for new respectability in advocating 
"strict enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States," 24 Concerning the constitution of the state of New Hamp- 


? 


shire, the Democratic platform stated: 


Zu, $, Manual, XVII, p. 160. 


2 mid. There is some dispute as to the meaning of this plank in the 
platform, While on the surface it appears as a "dry" plank, the Concord 
Evening Monitor claimed in frequent editorials that it was really a "wet 
weapon," According to the Monitor, Democratic enforcement meant the 
legal sale of some elcoholic beverages, 
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We believe in the abolition of the Governor's Council 

and increased membership of the Senate (the representation 

based on population and not upon wealth as now); the initi- 

ative and referendum and giving the Governor power to veto 

certain items in appropriation bills,35 

Of the nine members of the Democratic State Committee, Maurice F, 
Devine was the only committee member from the Democratic stronghold of 
Manchester.29 | | 

The addition of female voters in 1920 almost doubled the vote total 
of 1916.27 The nation-wide landslide victory of the Republican party 
was accurately reflected in the election results in New Hampshire. 

The crussding tone and spirit of the Democratic platform in New 
Hampshire!s 1920 campaign ge tiat tha New Hampshire Democracy, 
like the national party, was out of step with the tune and mood of nor- 
malcy that swept the nation following the war,  Resurgent hopes raised 
by the 1918 contest were obliterated. The “women's vote" apparently 
added to the size of the resounding defeat. The voters of the Granite 
State accurately reflected the post-war sentiment of the — to the 
dismay of the Coneord group seeking to revitalize their party. lees than 
90,000 voters cast ballots in 1916 in New Hampshire, By 1920 the granting 
of women's suffrage increased the total vote cast in the Granite State to 


? 


almost 158,000 votes, 


bid., p. 161. 
Alone Ninsteenth Amendment, "The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied because of sex," was declared in force on August 26, 1920. N. H. 
Manual, XXXII, p. 39. On August 13, 1919, Governor Bartlett, moving 


against what he described as "machine opposition," called a special session 


of the legislature to vote on the federal amendment to grant suffrage to 
women. The amendment was speedily ratified and the legislature adjourned 
in. one day, Bartlett, Ihe Granite State, p. Ate 
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1920 Election Results in New Hampshire28 


For President | For Governor 


Warren Harding, Rep. 95,196 Albert O, Brown, Rep. 93,273 
James M, Cox, Dem. 65,035 Charles E, Tilton, Dem. 62,174 


United States Senator Eengress--First District 


George H, Moses, Rep. 90,173 Sherman Burroughs, Rep. 46,606 
Raymond Stevens, Dem, 65,035 Rosecrans Pillebury, Dem,31,354 


Gongress--Second District 


Edward H, Wason, Rep, 46,720 | 
Charles Je. French, Dem, 29,2776 i J 


Five Republicans were EE Governor's Council by wide 
margins,2? Only three of the twenty-four state senators elected were 
Democrats, while only 120 Democrats were elected to the General Court, of . 
399 members, AU At the county level, the Democratic rout Was even more evie 
dent. Of the eighty county Se sladtei ín the ten counties, John T, 
O'Dowd, of Manchester, who was re-elected Sheriff, was the only Democrat 
to vise d Strafford, Coos, and Hillsborough EE normally con- 
sidered Democratic, gave wide margins to almost all Republican candidates 
for county and state offices, 

Republicanism seemed solidly entrenched following the 1920 election, 
During Governor A. 0. Brown's term, President Harding visited the Granite 
State and was lavishly entertained at Lancaster, with Senators Moses and 
Keyes leading PRO CRIS ete Granite State Republicans, 4? 


2 "e, H. Manual, Es pp. 245-6, 
2? hig. 

40 ` 
Ibid., Ppp. 246-8, 


Al Thid., pp. 249-55. 
V rertlett, A Synontic History of the Granite State, p. 114. 
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Understandably, therefore, New Hampshire Democrats approached the 


1922 election with little enthusiasm. 
Fred H, Brown, A Democratic Governor 


In 1854 the Democratic candidate, Nathaniel B, Baker, was re-elected 
Governor of New Hampshire by a majority popular vote over his Whig oppon= 
ent, James Bell, Not until sixty-eight years later, in 1922, did Fred 
‘Brown, the Mayor of Somersworth, break the Republican hold on New Hamp- 
shire by winning the race for governor by a popular vote.43 Fran ell 
accounts the Democratic state committee was as astonished at the results 
Sg were the Republicans. Signs of economic unrest were prevalent, but 
the political upheaval in 1922 left New Hampshire citizens dazed, As 
described by Robert Jackson, who worked to elect Brown: 

Like the great convulsions of nature, the event broke 

without warning. There was no Cassandra seeking to arouse 

overconfident Republicans against impending danger. No 

Democratic Isaiah foretold a Babylon fallen. It was a tide 

too full for sound or foam and it swept out of the gray mist 

ef that November morning and passed on, leaving victor and 

vanquished alike lost in amaze.44 

Republicans attributed Brown's victory to “stay-at-home” voters, 
but the stay-at-home vote was "normal" in 1922. This claim seems to 
4ndicate that confused Republican leaders were struggling for an explan- 


ation but failed in the attempt. In the Presidential election of 1916, 


^ approximately 85,000 voters went to the polls. In 1918, an off-year ` 


election, about 69,000 voters, or 16 percent less than in 1916, cast 


43 Democratic governors in 1871, 1874, and 1912 failed to obtain a : 
majority vote and were chosen by the legislature, 


l Ade bert H. Jackson, "Fred H, Brown," Granite Monthly, LV, pp. 10-16. 
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ballots. The Presidential election of 1920 showed a great upsurge since 
women voted for the first time, bringing the total to over 155,000 votes 
cast, The off-year election two years later, in 1922, saw:24,000 fewer 
voters than in 1920 or, once again, a.drop of 16 percent during an off= 
year election, The bewildered Republican organization made no other 
claims.49 Democrats and Republicans ‘studied ‘the startling results in an 


effort to establish causes for the effects. 


The results in 1922:46 


Governor ` 
Fred H, Brown (D) Snap EVO UR “10,160 
William H, Goodnow (R) Keene (61, 526 
Songress--First District 
William N. Rogers (D) Wakefield 365793 
John Scammon i) Exeter — £30,694, 


, Consress--Second District 
Edward H. Wason (R) Nashua £31,570 


William H, Barry, (D) Nashua :27,980 
Strangely, only one Democrat was successful In his bid:for the Gov- 
ernor!s Council, Thomas J, Conway, of Manchester, from the Third District, 
joined four Republicans to.make up the Executive Council serving with 
Governor Brown. The state senate, with sixteen Republicans and eight.Dem- 


ocrats, remained a Republican bulwark, In the General Court, 231 Democrats 


; 45 Some Republicans seriously felt that many voted for Fred H. Brown | 
believing they were casting ballots for tbe Republican Governor, Albert 0, 
Brown, who did not seek re-election. New Hampshire Republicans, however, 
had displayed their affinity for the "left-hand side" of the ballot, regard= 
less of the name offered by the Democrats on the "right-hand side,"  Repub- 
lican candidates are always listed to the left on the ballot and Democratic 
candidates to the right. 
Aë, 
Ne H. Manual, XVIII, p. 211. 
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rode in on tho Brown tidal wave to provide a majority over tho 196 Repub- 
ican members, William J. Ahearn, a Democratic member from Concord, was 
named the Speaker of the House for the 1923 session. 
| The Concord Evening Monitor, a stalwart Republican: newspaper, criti- 
cized Brown for avoiding state issues in his campaign: for. election, ^? 
Actually, there was little in the state Republican administration from 
1920 to 1922 for candidate Brown to take issue with. "Therefore, he lashed 
out at the high tariff policy under Harding and questioned: the - administra- 
tion policy developed to aid business interests at the:expense of the 
people.48 In the urban area of Manchester, the Democrats were greatly 
aided by industrial unrest where a bitter and prolonged textile strike 


lasted until after the election, 


Meanwhile, a nation-wide strike of the railway shopmen provoked seri- 


ous criticism of the Republican administration. In New: Hampshire, the 
Boston and Maine Railroad waged a vigorous campaign to: break. the union 
Strike, For four weeks prior to the 1922 election the: Boston and Maine 
Railroad placed front-page advertisements in the Concord Evening Monitor. 
In bold print the applicants were urged "to take the place.of strikers,"49 
Despite the industrial unrest, Brown made no great. appeal on the 
basis of economic relief other than the party's pledge for a forty-eight 
chour week, The Republicans carried the same appeal in their: platform, 
As described by Democratic leader Jackson: 


Worldwide economie forces played their part and general 
dissatisfaction and industrial unrest, especially. in the. state's 


eeneg Evening Monitor, October 21, 1922, p. 4. 


ëm, , October 24, 1922, p. 4. 
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manufacturing communities, were indubitable agencies in the 
Republican defeat. But whatever reasons may be assigned for 
the recent debacle, the victory of the Democratic candidate for 
Governor was too overwhelming not to be construed as a personal 
triumph, and it is clear that his salient and attractive per- 
ee? supplied the final element essential to so decisive a 
result, 50 
Jackson's comments indicate the personal popularity of Brown. The 
nine-month Amoskeag Mill strike and hostile practices against labor did 
unite industrial workers behind Brown, and Hillsborough county supplied 
the Democratic candidate with a 10,000-vote majority, But more spectac- 
. ular were the inroads made by Brown in the Republican county strongholds 
where the economic pressure was less severe. A breakdown of the total 


vote by counties reveals the strength of the Yankee Democrat in rural 


. areass, 


rown Gocdnow 
. Rockingham 6,963 8,829 
! Strafford 7,961. 8,829 
Belknap |^. 3,290 3,808 
Carroll 2,581 2,674, 
Merrimack 9,331 8,768 
Hillsborough 24,016 13,260 
Cheshire 3,709 m 
Sullivan | 2,022 3,128 
Grafton 5,282 6,563 
Coos 4,908 4,432391 


There is little doubt that Brown was the most attractive and, in 
many respects, the most qualified candidate the Democratic party had 
offered for some time, He had been named as District Attorney for New 


. Hampshire by Woodrow Wilson and served from 1912 to 1922, During his 


2n obert H, Jackson, "Fred H. Brown," Granite Monthly, IV, p. 10. 


Brown told the Concord Monitor political reporter, Albert S, Baker, that — 


no one "was more surprised than myself" at the election results,  Inter- 
view with Albert S, Baker at Concord, Ne H., April 19, 1954. 


L . 
S Ne. He Manual, XVIII, p. 211. 
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., Several terms as Mayor of Somersworth (also 1912-1922), he achieved a 
„notable record for "good administration with a low tax rate." Coupled 
„With his political achievements, Brom, a Dartmouth graduate, was known 
,,88.8n outstanding collegiate and professional baseball star throughout 
, the state. “It is no exaggeration to say that he was the best all-round 
Pall player who had matriculated at Hanover in the last thirty years,'"22 
Following his Dartmouth career, Brown played with the Boston Nationals 
,,;Bhd added to his laurels as an outstanding catcher and a capable hitter. 53 
» The election of "Our Bill” Rogers to a seat in Congress from the 
, First District gave additional strength to the Democratic party in New 
„Hampshire, ` In his own right, Rogers had been an outstanding athlete at 
Dartmouth prior to entering politics. 
. The Amoskeag textile strike had ended in December prior to Brown's 
inaugural, but the forty-eight hour question was left unsettled. Indus- 
„trial, workers. Looked hopefully to the incoming Democratic state admine 


jipirstion. for. relief, 
;The Brown Administration 


Shortly after the legislature convened, the Democrats had reason to 
regret that their earlier efforts to abolish the Governor's Council and 
reedistrict and increase the\state senatorial districts had failed, With 

.. four of the five members of the Governor's Council elected Republicans and 

a two-to-one margin of Republican senators, the Democrats waged an uphill 


fight throughout the legislative session, Essential to the Democratic 


M 


7? Jackson, "Fred H, Brown," Granite Monthly, IV, p. ll. 


52 tn the 1952 Presidential primary the top vote-getter of the Truman 


delegates was ©, Edward Bourassa, of Manchester, who also won considerable SC 


‘acclaim as an all-round athlete in New Hampshire while playing with Man- 


chester High School teams and semi-professional teams, Bourassa has served ns 
a term on the Governor!s Council and at present is the Registrar of Probate SC 


in Hillsborough County. 
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members of the General Court was the passage of forty-eight-hour legisla- 
‘tion, An effort by former Governor, Robert Bass, to include a fact- 
finding commission "to determine the effects of such legislation on New 
Hampshire 's economy" was voted down, The House passed on to the Senate 
an undiluted forty-eight hour bill, which the Senate promptly killed, 


Efforts to work out a compromise were futile. The 1923 legislature never 


. did operate efficiently following this early struggle along party lines, 
Following the close of the bitter 1923 session, the Granite Monthly 


carried an interesting evaluation of the, session as reported by a Demo- 


crat, a Republican, and an Independent.°4 Robert Jackson, the Democrat 


defender, had difficulty, and his account reveals little enthusiasm for 


the task, An able writer and ardent Democrat, Jackson had considerable | 
trouble spelling out affirmative accomplishments, and he made no mention 
of the forty-eight hour law. The state tax reduction of $1,350,000 was 


the most definite achievement. Jackson also wrote vaguely about more 


liberal aid to agriculture and more building construction--both of which 


the Republicans challenged as rather weak, As the Democratic exponent, 


Jackson relied on the classical argument, the size of the General Court: | 


This year presents no exception to the rule. The cry is | 
raised that the legislature was too long on the job, it talked 

too nuch, it was too expensive, it acccmplished little. And yet, 

upon examination, it appears that ihe legislature of 1923 was in 

many respects certainly no worse and, in some respects, superior 

to its predecessors, 59 


The article reveals that after five months of struggling the Democrats 


Were displaying a tired despair in their approach, 


5 
frhree Opinions on the legislature," Granite State Monthly, W, 
pp. 268-73. 


SS pid., p. 268. 
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. Olin Chase, a Republican representative from Springfield, led a 
vigorous attack on the tone of the 1923 session with a Democratic major- 


ity in the House: 


It is scant wonder that when the people looked upon the 
House of Representatives with its wild proposals and radical 
majority leadership, and especially when they took a view of 
that cosmopolitan group^? fram the Queen City [Manchester] 


in which was vested the control of the House, that they 
thanked God for the Senate,?7 | 
' ! | 

A series of contested elections in the early stages of the legisla- 
ture angered the Republicans, ` They labeled the Democrats for using whipe 
cracking methods to settle disputed elections in favor of Democrats in 
Freedom, Thornton, Ward Five in Laconia, and Ward Seven in Concord. This 
fight, coupled with the bitter forty-eight hour struggle, quickly ended 


any hopes of harmony as party lines drew taut in each dispute. Speaking 


of the Democratic efforts to legislate a forty-eight hour work week, Repub- 
lican Chase observed, "The principle that legislation is in the main a ) 
matter of compromise was entirely ignored, "58 

A staff writer for the Granite State Monthly, expressing the Indepen- 
dent point of view, asked difficult questions of the Democrat-dominated 


House and the Republican-controlled Senate: 


H 


Why did the House occupy itself chiefly in the form most 
likely to arouse opposition in the Senate? Why did the Senate 
prefer to kill these bills rather than to modify them so as to 
bring them into accord with Republican principles and policies?5? 


> tnderlining supplied by writer. The Concord Group and rural Democratic ` | 
members of the House sought to effect a compromise of the forty-eight hour —_ 
law, but the large delegation of seventy members from Manchester would have E 
no part of it. l . NEM 
5T bid., p. 270, 
"mag, , p. 271. 


99 bid., p. 272. — 


|^ 
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The session was unusual in that more specific legislation was sought 
‘by sincere groups in both parties but little was accomplished. Despite 
the efforts of individuals in both parties to "iron out" needed legisla- 
tion, the Se was noted for its partisan bitterness, 60 “This year 
eer ee Pen een were Gig ‘the rule rather then the exception, "6l 

There were, roughly speaking, two groups of citizens 
represented in the legislature: the farmers and the indus- 

trial workers, . . .The farmers were mostly represented by 

Republicans and industrial workers by Democrats. . These 

groups were EE each other, D? . 

‘The fight over the forty-oight. hour ‘bill in the House and Senate was | 
prompted An a fashion that each group., refused to relent E tenporo were 
aroused. "Industrial workers who were incidentally Denocrats came to look 
upon the representatives of the rural cistrice [ote]. who were incidentally 
Republicans as hostile to all their Interest. 63 l 


“The Republicans skillfully suggested that the Democrats were not so 


Znterested in legislating the forty-eight hour week as they were in having ` 


‘the -issue once again for a campaign, Raymond Stevens, a Democratic House 
‘Leader from Landaff, aware of his party's Pesponstbility as the majority 
party, fought with futility to effect a compromise. Let ds look as prac- 
tical men at our situation," 64 pleaded seevend as he vainly ‘tried to arouse 


Democratic support for the fact-finding resolution introduced by the former 
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Governor, Robert Bass. Bass had returned to the legislature in 1922, 

. In times other than the unpredictable 1920's the record of Governor 
Brown's administration might have provided a good campaign material for 
the struggling EH Disillusionment was not easily overcome; and 
. before Brown's administration was over, the New Hampshire Democracy: real- 
ized that the 1924 elections would be an uphill fight with :odds against 


vietory. 
John G., Winant, Progressive Republican yo 


"The tumultous Democratie national convention of 1924 presaged elec- 


tion difficulties for the Democratic party. Deep cleavages were evident 


as hostile units within the party jockeyed for positions of control, Urban- 


"huetg" battled with agrarian "drys" over prohibition, Catholic city.Demo= ` 


erats battled vainly to denounce the Ku Klux Klan, a sinister ‘force that 
both parties preferred to take no issue over for fear of losing support, 65 
The convention at Madison Square Garden in New York lasted from.June 24 
to July 10. William McAdoo, of California, the son-in-law of Woodrow 
Wilson, battled Governor Alfred E, Smith, of New York, to'a standstill in 


Dän debate to denounce the Ku Klux,Klan at the Democratic Convention 


of 1924 did bring the issue out in the open, From 1924 on the Klan 
"declined in size and power. The effort to denounce the Klan by name failed 
by a vote of 541 to 546 and diminished the chances of Alfred E, Snith, a 
Catholic, and Governor of New York, Dwight Lowell Dumond, Rooseyelti io 
Roosevelt (Henry Holt anà Compsny; New York, 1927), pp. 379-80. 


; The most shameful day of a disorderly convention was the day of the 
debate and vote on the Klan issue: 


So thin was the veneer of civilization, so black the 
thoughts in the minds of the delegates that it was a ter- 
rifying thing for onlookers to behold. e . .Only the presence 
of husky Irish patrolmen, who would as cheerfully have knocked . 
in the head of a pugnacious Catholic as of a Protestant Klang- 
man, prevented rioting. McKay, The Progressive Moyement of 
19245 p. 102. 


the contest for the convention nomination, Exhausted and exasperated, the 
weary delegates finally conpramised on John We Davis, of West Virginia, 66 

Only an occasional display of LaFollette supporters slowed the 
Republican convention as President Coolidge received the endorsement of 
his party. DI 

The disgraceful Democratic display at the 1924 convention dia Little 
to help the Democratic party in Now Hampshire, Reserved New Englanders 
were appalled at the raucous activities of city bosses such as Charles 
Murphy, of New York's Tammany. Hall, Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, and Frank 
Hague, of New Jersey, 08 Cal Coolidge symbolized all that was respectful 
, &nd businesslike, and it seemed certain that he would carry any man on the 
Republican ticket to victory in New Hampshire, From Concord to challenge 
the "regular" Republican forces came scholarly. sincere John Winant, who 
had been active in the legislature after the war. Colonel Frank Knox, 
wealthy publisher of the Manchester Union, was backed by the organization 
in the primary fight against Winant, In a bitter contest, reminiscent of 
the Bass struggle with the "machine" in 1910, Winant defeated Knox by a 
slim margin, 6? The insurgent Winant became the new liberal leader of New 
Hampshire Republicans, 

By 1924 the Democratic party showed the results of its tutoring by 


primary scrap. Such a eed party mu but it diminished ` 


66 id. 
ÉT Mackay; The Progressive Movement of 1924, p. 92. 
68 


Ibid., p. 102. "Governor Fred H, Brown was a prominent figure at the | 
Democratic National Convention in 1924, receiving votes for President; he 
was also seriously considered for Vice President." Bartlett, A Synoptic 
History of the Granite State, pp. 117-8. 


inant, 20,627; Knox, 18,092. H H. Manual, XIX, p. 165. 
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voter interest. Only 11,211 Democrats went to the polls on primary day, 


as compared with 40,431 Republicans, 7 


On election day the landslide victory of President Coolidge helped 
considerably in defeating Governor Brown in his bid for DEEN | 
Brown ran almost 19,000 votes ahead of John W, Davis, the Democrat nado. 
for President, while Winant, Brown's opponent, received 10,000 votes less | 
than President Coolidge. Winant polled 88,650 votes and Brown received 
75,691 votes. George Farrand, a Concord accountant and a Vice-Chairman 


of the Democrat State Committee, ren “against the incumbent Republican 


: Senator, Henry We Keyes, of Haverhill, Farrand received 12,000 less votes 

than Brown and was defeated by over 30,000 votes, 71 dë l | 
| The combination of Brown's personal popularity and Winant's insurgent ; 
label did narrow the gap in the gubernatorial race. Defeat by 13,000 votes 


was small consolation after only two years of Democratic control. In 


summing up the Democratic interlude in the Granite State, former Governor 


John H, Bartlett (1919-1920) gave a very praiseworthy account of the Brow 


administration: 


Governor Fred H, Brown, being a Democrat, found his hands 
tied by a hostile Republican Senate and Council. Much pro- 
gressive legislation was blocked by destructive partisanship. 
Governor Fred H, Brown recommended the passage of a 48-hour. 
law, a so-called "Home Rule Law," a gasoline tax, economy 
measures, repeal of the poll tax, and other forward-looking 
measures, but the reactionary Senate killed every proposal he 
made, so intense was the political division. 7¢ 


In the Coolidge landslide the Republicans were able to redeem the © 


seat in the First District, as Fletcher Hale, of Laconia, defeated William ` | 


TON, H. Manual, XIX, p. 165. 


Mta., p. 283. 
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Bartlett, A Synoptic History of the Granite State, p. 116. - 


-Rogers, ‘the. Democratic incumbent. -Hale received. 44,758 votes and Rogers 
;pólled.36,606 votes,/3 With the election of Winant, the Republican party 
` teaptured ‘some of the progressive thunder that the Democrats-had developed 
‘during the Brown administration. 
‘Following the defeat of Fred Brown:in 1924 the Democratic. State .Com- 
 nüittee:plodded ‘determinedly ‘in attempting to gain ‘a foothold in- the face 
óf <the "false prosperity' -that gripped the nation, only to meet succe Biv 
dadfeate-at ‘the polls. -In 1926.Eaton-D, -Sargent, of Nashua, the Deno- : 
cerátic:candidate for Governor, was defeated by over 25 ,000: votes, | TRT 
“Iican ‘Huntley Spaulding, of Rochester, received 77,2394 votes, while. encorat 
: ‘Sargent polled oni ES 3236.74 Prier tothe 1926 ‘campaign it was obvious 
:that the. "heavy artillery" of the. Democrats would: not be: unleashed, “Robert 
‘Jackson: refused to heed the clamor that be ‘seek the seat-in\the United 
| States ‘Senate. The ‘strongest. Democratic vote-getter, Fred : Brown, ‘accepted 
| can:appointment:from.Governor Winant ag Public Service Commissioner. 
TRaymond Stevens, ‘of _Landaff, was off to ‘Siam ag advisor to tbe King, 75 
_ The ‘fervor of the “Republican primaries .continued to: arouse .the voters, 
Da 11926:almost :58,000 participated -in the.Republican primary, while.less 
| ithan-12,000.Democrats went to the polls:on primary day. The "progressive 
| carling” of ithe early. 1900's, Robert Bass, Bought to unseat - incumbent 


ee H. Moses from the United States. ‘Senate: ina: spirited: primary. race, 


, "maa, 
"an Manuel, XX, p. 223. 


2 e | SE 
"Democratic Dilemma," Granite State Monthly, LVIII, p..144. 
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TT io the stste, H, Styles Bridges, managed the unsuccessful bid 
made by Bass, who was defeated by 20,000 votes, 76 

The First Congressional District is usually an accurate barometer of 
‘the fortunes of the Democratic party. In 1926, F. Clyde Keefe, of Dover, 
‘the Democratic candidate, was defeated by over 15,000 votes, The 1922 
success of Brown and Rogers had been obliterated within four years, Only 
five Democrats entered the State Senate; all Republicans were elected to 
‘the Governor's Council; and the General Court had 273 Republican and only 


147 Democratic members," 
Rum and Romenism in New Hampshire 


Traditionally, state leaders of both parties look with eagerness to 
the selection of & strong vote-getter to lead i party — four years 
for President. In this way the shortcomings of state candidates may be 
overlooked if the candidate for President is popular enough to carry along 
a struggling state ticket. New Hempshire Democrats received little of 
this traditional assistance in 1920, In 1924 and 1928 the convention 
proceedings contributed to the further decline of Democratic fortunes 
following the hopeful Brown revival of 1922. The selection of "Al" Smith 
in 1928 left New Hampshire Democrets in a frustrating position, 

Industrial growth in the Granite State was followed by an influx of 


French-Canadians and many of Irish extraction, Increasingly, the Democratic 


e E 37,655; Bass, 17,754. N.e H. Manual, XX, p. 223. 


The outspoken Moses had remarked concerning Governor Winant: "That 
young cock of a schoolmaster had better watch out or he's going to have 
his wings clipped." Moses! prediction was fulfilled when Winant sought 
a second term in 1926, He was defeated in the primary by Huntley N, Spaulding, 
of Rochester, The vote: Spaulding, 30,901; Winant, 25,522. Ibid. 


Ibid., 
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party became the haven for minority groups. In general, the major portien 
. of these groups was Catholic, 

The Democrat candidate of 1928, Alfred E, Smith, the Catholic, anti- 

prohibition representative of Tammany He11,78 &ccentuated the developing 
Cleavage in New Hampshire politics. Herbert Hoover was a suitable replace- 
ment for the taciturn Yankee Protestant, Calvin Coolidge, in the eyes of 
most. New Hampshire natives.. Added to these surface distinctions was the 
tremendous undercurrent of the 1928 contest, stirred by the "whispering 
eampaign" directed against Sith, Hoover said little about the current 
. issues of the era as the tide of prejudice rose to flood proportions 
against Gnith and the Democrats, 
It was a situation which called for vigorous discussion 

of governments! policies touching social and economie ques- 

tions; yet the most important topics in the world aeemed to 

be Snith'!s grammatical errors, the exact degree of culture 

possessed by his family, and the depravity of the Catholic 

Church. e . .It was the final flare-back of a dying post-war 

intolerance which gathered race, religious, and moral pre- 

judices into a torrent of opposition to Alfred E. Snith,79 

Some Republican leaders in New Hampshire helped promote the attacks 
on Smith., The most notorious in this effort was the Granite State's 
senior senator, George H, Moses, His remarks concerning Smith and his 
candidacy made before a Klan-conscious atdience in the state of Georgia 
helped fan the hostile feelings that turned traditionally Democratic 


southern states against the party nominee.©9 Former Republican Governor 


78 
Dumond, Roosevelt to Roosevelt, p. 385. 


T aeta. 
80 
Ney York Timeg (October 9, 1932), p. 5. The article asserts that 
Moses raised the issue of Gmith's religion while stumping the South for 
Hoover in 1928 and that he fanned religious prejudice in that area, 
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Bartlett suggests that the candidate for Governor on the Republican Vickot;- 
Charles W. Tobey, of Temple, ranked close to Moses in the effort to dis- 
credit "the practical virtues of Governor Smithn,"9l "C, Ww, Tobey, can- 
didate for Governor on the Republican ticket, was a receptive beneficiary 
of the intolerant whispering campaign against Alfred E, Snith,"82 . 

All major Democratic candidates in the state of New Hampshire were 
smothered in the Hoover victory of 1928, Only Hillsborough county was 
salvaged by the Irish and French voters in industrial Manchester and 
Nashua.©3 Almost 200,000 New Hampshire voters went to the polls in 1928, 
indicating the high interest in the Presidential contest. 

. The Democratic candidates, Eaton D, Sargent, of Nashua, for Governor; 
Glyde Keefe, of Dover, for Congress in the First District; and Alfred W. 
levensaler, of Concord, for Congress in the Second District, received the 
highest vote totals ever achieved by any Democrat, including Fred Brown 
and William Rogers. The outpouring of Republicans more than overcame the 
increased Democratic totals. The final election results for 1928 added 


another depressing chapter to the history of the New Hampshire Democracy: 


Governor 
Charles W. Tobey, (R) Temple 108,431 
Eaton De Sargent, (D) Nashua 79,798 
Congress--First District 
Fletcher Hale, (R) Laconia 53,642 
F. Clyde Keefe, (D) Dover . 39,570 
Coneress=-~Second District 
Edward H. Wason, (R) Nashua 54,642 
Alfred W, Levensaler, (D) Concord 32, 27504 


Slyartlett, History of the Granite State, p. 120. 


S2thid,, p. 121. 


82John L. Sullivan, a young Manchester attorney, defeated the Republican 
incumbent to became County Solicitor of Hillsborough County. 


BÁN. H. Manush, XXI, pp. 362-4. 
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The results of 1928 further established Republicanism as an integral - 


part. of the political and social fabric of the Granite State.. 
Collapse of Resistance in 1930 


The Concord group of Yankee Democrats were slow to recover from the 
defeat. of 1928,. The economic upheaval shortly after Hoover's inauguration 
pave Very. indication that the off-year election of 1930 would be favorable 
to: the Democrats.. The uneasy prosperity of the "roaring twenties" had 
received its initial jolt.®> On October 23, 1929, a minor panic occurred 
Ap the New York Stock Exchange as stocks that had been pushed to "fantastic 
lieights" were unloaded, | 

The next day, "Black Thursday," saw hysteria rampant, 

Brokers wept and tore off their collars, trying to keep 

abreast selling orders; sight-seers jammed the Wall Street 

district, ogled the arrivel of great bankers in their limou- 

sines before the House of Morgan, and under the rumor of mass 

suicide, gathered to watch an ordinary workman on a scaf- 

folding in morbid expectation of his plunge. 86 

' The. depressive cycle of events continued to lower income and increase 
unemployment, These forces worked in constant interaction, and the national 
economy continued into a descending epirel, 97. President Hoover waited 
patiently for the upturn and assured the nation that "prosperity was just 


around the corner" as the economic cloud continued to gather and threaten 


the entire business structure of the nation, In New Hampshire, Governor 


8 
“Dixon Wecter, The Age of the Great Depression (New York: The McMillan 


Company, 1948), p. 12. 


86 
Ibid., p. 12. 


87 
Ibid., p. 16. 
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Tobey echoed Hoover's encouraging slogan and took no action, even after 
J the "crash" of the stock market, 998 | | 
In the 1930 primary race, former Governor John Winant returned to 
the political scene to lead a revolt within the Republican party. The 
Democrats placidly approached the primary without taking much note that 
Albert W, Noone, of Peterborough, had filed as a candidate for the office 
of United States Senator as well as that of Governor, Amos Blandin, of 
Bath, filed in the Democratic primary for United States Senator to oppose 
Noone. Frederic E. Small, of Rochester, opposed the áonblésberrelled | 
candidate, Hoone, for Governor. Less than 12,000 Democrats bothered to 
. vote in the primary, The state's attention focused on Winent!s effort 
in the Republican primary race for Governor, and almost 62,000 Repub- 
lican votes were cast, 9? É 
A red-faced Democratic organization watched the results of the primary 


wote in 1930, It soon became evident that Noone had won both contests, 20 


For a time, the embarrassed Democratic State Committee, led by State de 
Chairman Robert E, Gould, of Newport, considered filing independent candi- 


dates against Noone for both offices,?l This arrangement was dropped, 


S aptigtt, History of the Granite State, p. 121, "Governor Tobey, a 
himself a stock and bond broker, naturally: followed President Hoover's E 
ideas, and hence he took no heroic steps to restrain the mounting evils 
of exploiters." Ibid. 

89 

Ne H. Manual, XXII, p. 179. 

The account of primary returns reveals the attitude towards Democratic 
candidates that had developed in rural areas of the state, "Due to the fact 
that many election officials failed to report the Democratic vote, because 
of its small size and the apparent interest only in the Republican contest, 

| ` åt has been impossible to secure complete returns." Manchester Union, 
‘September ll, 1930, pe 1. 
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Interview with Robert E, Gould, Newport, N. H,, February 25, 1954. 
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perhaps with the consideration that it would only prolong the debacle, 
An editorial in the Manchester Union bemoaned the disclosure that 

_ "apparently only one out of every ten Democrats bothered to go to the 
polls on primary day."92 | 
| The Democratic State Committee showed little zest for the election 


i campaign. The wealthy Noone engaged Edward Gallagher, of Laconia, to run 


both campaigns and spent a considerable sum in the futile effort. Noone 


was defeated by over 20,000 votes for both United States Senator and 
Governor, 93 Democratic candidates in “the Se districts ran 
well ahead of the Noone vote, indicating that the voters may have been 
amused by the Noone spectacle--but they would not contribute to its 


development. In the first Congressional district, the Deuocraby showed 


gurprising strength, as Napoleon Dyer was defeated by only 9,000 iubes DE. 


On the eve of the New SE New Hampshire Democrats were a dismem- 
bered group awaiting deliverance from a minority role that had grown 


heavier with each defeat. 
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bid., ed., p. 6. 
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` For Governor: Winant, 76,518; Noone, 54,441. 

For Senator: Keyes, 72,2253 Nome, 52,284. 
Ne H. Manugi, XXII, p. 205. 
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Teen Congress: Hale, 37,570; Dyer, 29,166. Ibid. 


‘CHAPTER V 
: NEW HAMPSHIRE AND THE NEW DEAL 1932-1938 


.New.Hampshire in 1932~-Special Election 


“The ‘death of Fletcher Hale, Republican Representative from the First 
Wistrict ‘in New Hampshire, created a vacancy .in the Seventy-second Congress. 
(On ‘October 28, 1931, a precept was issued br tbe Governor and his Council 
cordering a special election to be held on January 5, 1932.. 

‘The Democratic State Committee, still smarting over the antics of 
‘Albert W. Noone in the 1930 election, prepared to revive the party from 
‘its:recent dilemma. .The trend of political unrest throughout the nation 
‘indicated that a "good candidate" would have a better than average chance 
P ilertereutithe'owdt from the Republicans, The Republican state convention 
‘chose a former Governor, John H. Bartlett, of Portsmouth, as its candidate. 

:For the ‘second time since the abandonment of the convention system 
ifor ihe direct primary in 1910, the Democratic State Committees called a 
(convention to select the Democratic nominee,^ Robert E, Gould, of Newport, 
‘chairman of the state cammittee, selected Manchester as the site for the 
' convention, William Rogers, of Wakefield, the last New Hampshire Democrat 


‘to serve in Congress (1922), was recognized as the strongest candidate, 


“AN. H, Manval, XXIII, p. 90. 


Supra, Chapter III. Unlike a vacancy in the United States Senate, which 
.is filled by the Governor, & vacancy in the House calls for & special election, 
.No primary is held, since both parties seloct their nominees in conventions. 
‘The death of Republican Congressman Cyrus Sulloway in 1917 required a special 
election. 
| 
! 


vies, Agnes Dunn confirms the fact that the Concord group backed Rogers. 
An Irish-Catholic herself, Mrs, Dunn expounded on the futility of selecting 
anyone but a Yankee, Interview with Mrs. Agnes Dunn at Concord, January 12, 
1954. 


! | 


It was felt that Rogers, who served as town moderator in Republican Wake- 
fleld, could count on considerable Republican support in rural "€ 

The Democratic convention at Manchester vas disorderly and unwieldy. 
Then, as now, the method of conducting state conventions was slipshod as 
no check could be made on credentials of those in attendance. Some French, 
and considerable Irish support developed for John S. Hurley, of Manchester, 
a state senator. The state comnittee at the time was in the control of 
upstate Yankees, and Rogers was selected amid charges of thievery by the 
Hurley supporters.4 

The convention rift continued to plague Rogers in his campaign against 
Republican Bartlett. The Republican forces were elated at the defection 
of Hurley supporters and hoped that it would offset any inroads into the 
rural areas made by Democrat Rogers. Speaking at Conway, the Republican 
nominee Bartlett asserted, "And when I tell you that Mr, Rogers stole the 
nonination, I mean just that."? Samuel W. Emery, a Portsmouth Democrat 
who had served as floor manager for the defeated Hurley at the Manchester 
convention, expressed his disgust by supporting Republican Bartlett.© The 
Republicans hoped to alienate the Manchester Irish who supported Hurley 
enough to vote against Rogers. 

In several special elections held throughout the nation in 1921, 
Democrats had registered strong gains and the New Hampshire contest was 


watched with special interest, Senator David J. Walsh and Governor Joseph 


Athe Manchester convention was a wild affair, with claims of "phoney" 
delegations and general confusion as to just who was eligible to partici- 
pate, The Concord group, led by Murchie, managed to keep a firm grip on 
the convention procedures to secure the nomination for Rogers despite 
charges by the Manchester group that the whole affair was "a railroading 
job." ) Ibid, 


The leader, Manchester, N. H., January 2, 1932. 
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Ely, both from neighboring Massachusetts, travelled to New Hampshire to 
speak in support of Rogers.’ Former Governor Winant and Senator George H, 
Moses took the stump for Bartlett and vigorously upheld the Hoover pro- 
gram, Ê Rogers was a "wet," and he called for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, Bartlett was a "dry," and he also supported the high tariff, 
Jouett Shouse, Chairman of the Democratic National Executive Comittee, 
travelled to New Hampshire to lend moral and perhaps financial support 
to Rogers. H | 

Wintry New England weather greeted the voters on election day 2s 
52,000 voters went to the polling booths. In & last-minute harmony move, 
the defeated Hurley sought to close the breech caused at the convention 
by inserting & paid political advertisement. It appeared the day before 
election and stated that Hurley was "endorsing Bill Rogers 100%, "10 
While the endorsement came late and had a perfunctory quality, it probably 
assuaged some Hurley supporters, who braved the cold and snow the following 
day. The race was close, but Rogers! inroads into rural areas assured him 
of victory. Rogers received 27,461 votes in defeating Bartlett, who 
received 24,546 votes. 

Democratic national leaders hailed Rogers! victory, since it was the 
fifth consecutive special election won hy the Democrats, The Republicans 


in the House of Representatives now numbered 214, compared with 220 Demo- 


crats, The New York Times in an editorial commended the Massachusetts and 


Tihe New York Times, January 6, 1932, 
5 vid. 


"mea, 


10 
The Manchester Leader, January 4, 1922. 
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national committees for their work in New Hampshire and cited the cardinal 
issue as "support or repudiation of President Hoover, "11 
In New England as in the nation, disappointed hopes, 


deepening resentments, and economic and financial disasters 
have transmitted Republican into Democratic votes, 


By way of explanation Senator Moses attributed the defeat to bad 


weather,l) In a retort the New York Times observed, "It is not the gub- 

zero weather that makes George Moses blue."14 | 
An analysis of the results of this special election reveals that the 

source of Rogers! strength had been correctly analyzed by the Concord group. 


Republican majorities for Bartlett were whittled down considerably in rural 


areas, while Rogers managed to maintain good Democratic majorities in urban 


areas, In many instances the whittling was sufficient to tip normally 
Republican towns into the Rogers column, Derry, Seabrook, Freedom, Loudon, 
Wakefield, Kensington, and Brookfield registered majorities for Rogers. 15 
The most notable turnover occurred in Rogers! home town, Wakefield. 
In the 1930 Congressional race the Republican candidate, Fletcher Hale, 
defeated the Democratic candidate, Eaton D, Sargent, of Nashua, by a 
three-to-one margin, In the special election involving a Yankee, hometown 


Democrat, Wakefield reversed itself and gave Rogers a three-to-one nargin,lÓ 


yey York Times, January 7, 1932, p. 23. 


ibid., January 9, 1932, p. 1. 


Ibid. 


e Special Election Results in N. H Manual, XXIII, pp. 90-1. 


Of the six cities in the First District only Portsxzouth, the home of 


the Republican candidate, Bartlett, failed to give a majority to Rogers. 


Yote by Cities in the Special Election--Jenvary 5, 19322” 


Rogers Bartlett 
Laconia 1,602 1,286 
Dover 2,004 1,831 
Somersworth 1,533 293 
Manchester 9,285 5,344 
Rochester 1,362 1,264 
Portsmouth 1,734 3,005 


The year 1932 was only five days old;when the voters of New Hampshire 
indicated that the tide in 1932 would run strongly in favor of Democratic 


candidates, 
The "A1" Sith Letdown 


Rogers! victory in January provided New Hampshire Democrats with only 
a brief respite, as the important Presidential primary contest was slated 
for March 8, 1932 in the Granite State, The defeated nominee of 1928, 


Alfred E. Smith, of New York, had a solid core of strength in the ranks of 


the Democratic leaders of Hillsborough county. These leaders were predom- 


inantly French and Irish. As early as 1930 it was obvious that Smith was 


to be strongly challenged in 1932 by Franklin D. Roosevelt, also of New 


York, In his bid for re-election as Governor of New York in 1922, Roose- 


velt attracted the attention of Democratic leaders throughout the nation 


to his vote-getting personality. News correspondents and political analysts 
reported in "surprised and eager tones" the unprecedented plurality of 


18 
725,000 votes that re-elected Roosevelt to the Governor's chair. James A, 


Ibid. ' 


Cen A. Farley, Behind the Ballots (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 


Company, 1938), p. 61 
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Farley, a former political associate of Smith and now Roosevelt's campaign 
manager, drew the conclusion: "I do not see how Mr. Roosevelt can escape 
becoming the next Presidential nominee of his party, even if no one should 
raise his finger to bring it about, 19 Nevertheless, for the following 
twenty months Farley conducted a strenuous nation-wide effort to make sure 
that a significant number of fingers would be lifted for the Governor of 
New York at the 1932 Democratic convention in Chicago. 

In late 1931 Farley had established an excellent liaison in New | 
Hampshire, Robert H. Jackson, prominent in the Concord group and with 
Granite State Democrats, On January 8, 1932, the Democratic National 
Committee met in Washington to select a convention city and also to fill 
a vacancy in the office of Secretary of the National Executive Committee, 
Chicago was named as the site. The Roosevelt forces at the Washington 
meeting supported New Hampshire's Bob Jackson for the vacated office, He 
was elected without opposition, indicating the growing strength of the 
New York Governor's candidacy.*9 

More important for this study, Farley had given national prominence 
to the individual selected to head off the Snith forces in New Hampshire, 
Robert Murchie, inactive in the 1930 campaign because of Noone's twin office 
seeking role, resumed his position as the unofficial director of the Demo- 
Qratic party. | 

The volatile racial-religious issue forced to the surface by Snith's 
candidacy in 1928 was renewed in New Hampshire's Presidential primary con- 


test. The Concord Group, led by Jackson and Murchie, enlisted state-wide 


19, l 
? Did. , P. 62, 


20 j 
ibid. p. 93." 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


support to combat the efforts in behalf of Smith being made by Hillsborough 
county leaders, Of the twenty-seven delegates and alternates favoring 
Snith,?l twenty-three were French or Irish and residents of Hillsborough 
| county, Allenstown, Concord, and Keene were the only areas outside of 
Hillsborough that supplied Smith candidates for delegate positions. 
Jackson and Murchie were more astute in "arranging" the Roosevelt 
slate of delegates,*3 The Roosevelt slate was well-balanced. The twenty- 
four delegates were of Irish, French, and Yankee extraction, They repre- 
sented eight of the ten counties, including Hillsborough. In general it 
can be stated that French and Irish delegates supporting Roosevelt were 
those who were connected with the state committee or had been or intended 
to be candidates for an office higher than the county level, This list 
would include John S. Hurley, Alfred E. Fortin, Allie J. Connor, and 
Timothy F. O'Connor, all of Manchester, and Jeremiah J, Doyle, Henri T, 
Ledoux, and Robert E. Early, all of Nashua.?4 Since all of this group 
were residents of Hillsborough county; they risked the wrath of the leaders 
of the Hillsborough county leaders for going along with the Concord group 


in supporting Roosevelt. Resentment against French and Irish supporters 


dede were only twenty-four delegates to be elected--twelve regular and 
twelve alternate, The Smith slate, therefore, had three more candidates 
than there were positions available, In this respect Hillsborcugh county sup- 
plied a full slate of twenty-four candidates, and the three outsiders were extra, 


122 
Hugh F, Waling, of Keene; James J. Garrison, of Concord; and Herve 
Traillefer, of Allenstown were not from Hillsborough, 


23 xctually, anyone can file as a candidate; but the leaders usually 


attempt to select the slate according to popularity, region, nationality, 
and the number of positions available, 


24 i 
Robert E, Early is of French extraction. 


Au 


of Roosevelt ran high and they were labeled as traitors to the Irish- 
Catholic candidate, Al Smith,25 

Delegates and alternates pledged to Roosevelt scored an impressive 
victory as their entire slate defeated those delegates pledged to Smith, 
In the first Presidential primary held in the nation in 1932, New Hamp- 
shire's barometer indicated that Roosevelt was the candidate to contend 
with in the approaching convention at Chicago, With over 25,000 votes 
cast, Roosevelt delegates received comfortable five-to-three margins, 
New Hampshire Democrats had sensedthe futility of "another 1928" in- 
rejecting Alfred E. Smith, The campaign &gainst "The Happy Warrior," under- 
taken by Jackson and Murchie with some misgivings as to its reception in 


New Hampshire, had secured an importent beachhead for the Roosevelt forces. 
The State and National Trend 


During 1922 business continued to decline and unemployment became more 


widespread. 


For perhaps the worst thing about this Depression [1929-1933] 
was its inexorable continuance year after year, Men who have been 
sturdy and self-respecting workers can take unemployment without 
flinching for a few weeks, a few months, even if they have to see 
their families suffer; but it is different after a year. . e .two 
years, . three years. . . .Among the miserable creatures curled 
up on park benches or standing in dreary lines before the soup 
E en in 1932 were men who had been jobless since the end of 
1929,* 


95 Interview with Robert E. Gould, of Newport, February 23, 1954. Gould 
served as State Chairman from 1930 to 1932 and was subsequently named post- 
master in Newport. He was an alternate delegate for Roosevelt from the 
Second District at the 1932 convention. 


P roderick Lewis Allen, Since Yesterday, p. 63. 


Manchester in 1930, with a population of 75,000 people, was the heart 
of industrial New Hampshire. In 1920 there were 35,000 gainfully employed 
in the Queen City. As the economy continued its downward spiral, each 
month registered an increase in the ranks of the unemployed.,^7 The Anoskeag 
Mills in Manchester, had, at its peak, employed over 11,000 workers, By 


1931. and 1932 this vital industry was displaying symptoms of eccnomic dis- 


tress which finally resulted in its complete shutdown in 1935.2? The same 
depressing acccunt could also be applied to other industries, such as shoe 
manufacturing, in other sections (Newmarket and Dover) throughout the 
state. Governor Winant was distressed by the trend and studied methods 

to. relieve the state's situation.^? But the problem was not confined to 
the Granite State and its solution required a comprehensive progrem through- 


out the nation. In Washington, President Hoover patiently and hopefully - 


One hundred years after Andrew Jackson's election for a second term 
had established the Democratic party as the party of the people, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt entered the White House, This marked the beginning of a new 
social and economic era--an era of new hope, new ideas, a "New Deal." 
Where Jackson had stirred the imagination of the individualistic frontier 


settlers and farmers by his vigorous attack on Nicholas Biddle and the Bank 


— 


Agonie Effects of the Shutdown of the Amoskeag Textile Mills," 
Monthly Lebor Reyiew, Department of Labor (June, 1950). 


2B iā, 


" à; 
ethan A Synoptic History of the Granite State, p. 121. 


JÜproedus Mitchell, Depression Decade (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc.; 
1947), pp. 80-1. 


marked time as the nation's economy floundered,20 
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of the United States, Roosevelt won the confidence of the people with his 
ambitious program for recovery as outlined in reassuring "fireside chats,"21 

The election of 1932 restored the Democratic Party to a position in 
national affairs that it had been denied since the Civil War, except for 
brief periods during the Cleveland and Wilson administrations. 

Under such a general view it could be said that the country 
was Republican from the Civil War to 1932. The Democrats 

attacked the dominant Republican organization and from time to 

time gained at least nominal control of the government for short 

periods, Yet their control was never firm enough nor maintained 

long enough to permit their policies to diverge markedly from 

the prevailing system, 

The Hoover administration had been the unfortunate victim of wide- 
Spread econamic distress. Its critics were only too eager to attach the 
onus of "Hoovervilles," bresdlines, and apple-selling to the Republican . 
philosophy of government.33 And in 1932, millions of hungry and dis- 
enchanted Americans accepted this thesis. Faith in the "American way of 
life" had received a severe jolt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the st&ándard- 
bearer of the Democratic party, became the symbol of recovery, ^^" 

In this political setting New Hampshire Democrats had prepared to 


challenge the Republicans for control of the Granite State in 1922. 


M roosevelt 's use of the radio as:a means of mass communication revealed 
the persuasive power of his voice and personality in the so-called "fireside 
chats." 


ag 2 Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, p. 184. 


33 sien, Since Yesterday, p. 60. "Hoovervilles" referred to the make- 


shift shacks constructed on vacant lots on the outskirts of the city to 
house evicted tenants. See also Michelson, The Ghost Talks, pp. 30-1. 


pone first used the phrase "new deal" in his acceptance speech 
at Chicago in 1932. Ibid., p. 8l. 


Closing the Gap 


Despite the intensity of the Roosevelt-Hoover contest all over the 
nation in 1932, New Hampshire continued to draw same attention in the 
national political picture, The caustic George H, Moses, Republican Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, chosen President pro tempore of the Senate in 1928, 
was up for re-election. His many foes throughout the nation clamored for 
his defeat. Moses' snide remark in 1929 about the "Sons of the Wild Jack- 
ass" in speaking of Western Progressive Republicans had created animosity 
even in distant California.25 Moses was unopposed in the Republican pri- 
mary, but the Democratic primary had produced a formidable opponent for 
Moses in Fred H Brown, the only Democrat who had been popularly elected 
Governor of New Hampshire since 1854,26 In the Democratic primary Brown 
had defeated Timothy F., O'Connor, of Manchester, and Joseph 4. Coutremarsh, 
of Lebsnon, by & wide margin.27 Brown had served a term as Governor from 
1923 to 1925, it will be recalled, only to be defeated by John G, Winant 
in his bid for re-election. Brown was subsequently appointed to the 
Public Service Commission by Republican Governor Winant in 1926, He 
resigned from this post to run for the United States Senate in 1932, 

Despite the prestige attained by Moses in the Senate, he had alien- 
ated the strong Republican Women's organization in New Hampshire by opposing 


, 


women's suffrage.?° His opposition to legislation to provide aid to young 


7 yinkley, American Political Parties, p. 355. 


36supra, Chapter IV, 
in, H. Manual, XXIII, p. 174. 


l ipt H, Bartlett, Sketches from My Scrapbooks and Diaries (Portsmouth: 


Samuel R. Blaisdell, 1948), p. 53. See also the New York Times, October 17, 
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mothers and their children also antagonized the distaff side of the state 
Republican organization, Reporters and lesser politicians kept alive 
the running feud between Governor Winant and Senator Moses. 

The almost comical and embarrassing situation of one candidate seeking 
two major offices ad election caused by Albert Noone in 1930 was not 
repeated in 1932. The Democratic party came up with a strong, well-balanced 
ticket. Henri T, Ledoux, of Nashua, was widely regarded as the most 


prominent Franco-American in New Hampshire. As related by Mrs, Agnes Dunn, 


the Ledoux candidacy was deemed essential by Robert Murchie to supply the 
proper balance to the state ticket. The long-delayed recognition of the 
powerful and growing French vote had to be made--even at the expense of 
ths party losing favor with some native Yankee Democrats and Independents. ?? 
ledoux easily defeated Duncan in the primary race for Governor.4° The 
ticket was equally strong in the Congressional contests. Bill Rogers 
returned from Washington to enter a spirited battle for re-election in 
the First District. John S, Hurley, of Manchester, whom the convention 
passed over in naming a candidate for the special election to fill the 
wacancy in 1921, squared off again with Rogers in the regular primary. 
Additional opposition developed when State Senator William G, McCarthy, 
of Manchester, also entered the race. Rogers received 8,349 votes of ths 
egen H, Duncan, of Jaffrey, Ledoux's primary opponent, refused to 
withdraw from the race at the suggestion of "five leading Democrats." 
Duncan had asked Ledoux at an earlier meeting if he intended to run for 
Governor and his answer was "no." Duncan still suspects that Winant, the 
Republican candidate for Governor, or some of his Democratic supporters, 
felt that Ledoux would be easier to defeat and maneuvered Ledoux into the 


primary to eliminate Duncan, Letter from George H, Duncan to writer, 
Jaffrey, January 22, 1954. 


"see Appendix A. 
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15,951 ballots cast and survived the primary, as Hurley and McCarthy split 
the remaining votes.4l In the Second District, Jeremiah J, Doyle, of 
Nashua, handily defeated John J, landers, of Keene, to become the Demo- 
cratic nominee to oppose Republican Charles W. Tobey. To complete the 
picks Democratic ticket, Fred H, Brown, of Somersworth, defeated Timothy 
F. O'Connor, of Manchester, and Joseph A. Coutremarsh, of Lebanon, by a 
wide margin, The primary vote for United States Senator: Brown, 14,598 
votes; O'Connor, 8,239; and Coutremarsh, 2,715.47 

When the Democrats assembled for their convention on September 28, it 


was with an air of confidence--since it was generally felt that the primary 


contests had resulted in the strongest ticket possible, Attorney William H. 


Craig, of Menchester, was named convention president, 


The preamble to the platform gives a Democratic description of the 


conditions prevailing at the time: 


After three years of management of its affairs by the 
present administration, this ccuntry finds its factories closed, 
its agriculture prostrate, its business at a standstill, and its 
people by the miliions out of work with their life savings swept 


away, 4 


Following the preamble is the significant phrase, "It's time for a 


change." Evidently this slogan was as popular with the Democrats in 1932 


cf 


A pid. In the primary contest Hurley assailed Rogers for failing to 
support Al Smith in 1932. He also charged that Rogers had not given "one 
political job to a Manchester resident" after he had been elected. Man- 


chester Union, September 10, 1932, p. 4. 


"See Appendix A. 


^J. H. Menusl, XXIII, p. 268, 


as it was with the national Republican party twenty years later in 1952. 
Chosen to resume the position of State Chairman after a two-year inter- 
mission was Robert Murchie, of Concord. 

If New Hampshire Democrats had needed encouragement in 1932, it was 
supplied by neighboring Maine, This traditional "—IÁ of Republicanism 
elected a Democratic governor and two Democratic congressmen only six weeks 
previous to the New Hampshire elections. Additional support came from the 
New York Times, editorially bent on seeing Senator Moses defeated. Moses 
was riduculed for his cautious, almost close-mouthed campaign and for his 
efforts to identify himself with Daniel Webster. 44 

If in weeks any jests have come from those once waggish 
' lips, they have not been picked up.45 

With reference to his running mate, Governor John Winant, Moses did 
speak out, stating that if the Governor and his own "fool friends" would 
leave them alone, they would get on all right,46 The Winant-Moses feud 
ran deeper than a personality ae, Winant!s administration and his 
general political attitude made him the favorite of liberal Republicans 
and a good number of Democrats. In contrast, Moses was the epitome of 
"standpatism." As one of the foremost conservatives of the nation, Moses 
ataunchly defended the existing system at a time when the social and economic 
conditions of 1932 demanded many changes. 

On the surface it appeared that the strong Democratic state ticket, 


combined with the stirring Roosevelt personality to dramatize the nation's 


e i York Times, October 17, 1932, p. 14. 
M hid. 

6 

: Ibid., p. 6. 
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economle peril, plus the Winant-Moses feud, would add up to complete 
Democratic sweep in New Hampshire. But Governor Winant could not be dis- 
posed of that readily. His sincerity and determination as a public 
official had won him many admirers,^" 

It appears that the Democratic State Committee, and the Concord 
group in particular, made no great effort to defeat Winant, The weak link 
was Moses, and he received all the attention. 

The strategy of the Democratic state leaders, which was centered 

in a major attack on Senator Moses, was skillfully conveived by 

Chairman Robert Murchie and successfully carried out by his aides. 

His success was shown in the consistent trailing of Senator Moses 

in every town and city,48 

Francis P, Murphy, a wealthy Nashua industrialist and Republican 
candidate for the Governor!s Council in the Fourth District, discovered 
in these events a political bombshell which he lost no time in exploding. 
On November 6, 1932, two days before the election, Murphy assailed State 
: Chairman Murchie for failing to give full support to the only Franco- 
American on the ticket, Henri T. Ledoux. ^? Murphy had triggered a power- 
ful charge to develop resentment between the powerful Frenoh-Catholic 
bloc of voters and the Yankee-Protestant Concord group. Yet his timing 
was bad because the charge was not set of? early enough to create the 
intended effect, However, the effort was not entirely wasted, since other 


individuals perfected the timing and techniques two years later. 


Al nhe New York Times, which showed considerable interest in the New 
Hampshire contests, asserted that the Democrats had conceded the Governor!s 
seat to Winant. The same editorial asserted that Brown had lent help to 
Winant in the 1930 primary. Ibid., October 9, 1932, p. 5. 


g f 
4 The Manchester Union, November 9, 1932, pe 4. 


A)Tbid., November 5, 1932. 
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On election day in 1932 over 205,000 New Hampshire citizens cast 
ballots, The results followed the pattern predicted by the New York Times, 
except that Hoover did salvage the state's eight electoral votes by less 
than three thousand votes. The vote: Hoover, 103,629 votes; Roosevelt, 
100,680 votes.-° Despite the nation-wide Democratic trend Winant, with 
106,777 votes, easily defeated Ledoux, 89,487 votes, to be re-elected 


Governor, ^l 


The race for United States Senator was very close. Democrat Brown 
received 98,766 votes, compared with 96,649 votes cast for Moses, 52 In . 
the First Congressional District, mech bid for re-election was suc- 
cessful as he defeated William Parker Straw, of Manchester, The vote: 
Rogers, 50,306 votes; Straw, 47,639 votes.22 In the Second District 
Democrat Doyle mada a strong bid, but Tobey's up-country vote proved too | 
powerful.  Tobey received 50,156 votes — 44,5459 for Jeremiah T, | 
Doyle.?^ 

In one respect the survival of Republicans Winant and Tobey in 1922 
was & tribute to their vote-getting ability despite the powerful factors 


arrayed against them. Observed from another angle, credit should be given 


^ 


Za, H. Manual, XXIII, p. 272. 


Slipid., p. 274. 


Deg days after the election a Manchester Union editorial laid the 
blame on Winant followers for failing to support Moses. Manchester Union, 
November 10, 1932, p. 8. 


^N. H. Manual, XXIII, p. 274. 


ig, 


to the selective tenacity of Granite State Yankees who split their ballots 
in a manner to defeat the French-Catholic candidate, Ledoux, and the Irish- 
Catholic candidate, Doyle, The four elected candidates--Winant, Brown, 
Tobey, and Rogers--two Republicans and two Democrats, were all Yankee- 
Protagante, While various other factors must be considered, the results 
made it evident that despite heavy trends in favor of the Democrats in 

the nation and state, New Hampshire Democrats had a perplexing and some- 
what peculiar set of conditions to contend with. 

Early reports after the election indicated that the Democrats would 
probably have a majority in the General Court, However, the final tally : 
revealed that the Republicans had secured 225 seats and that the Democrats 
had only 193 seats. In the state — the Republicans enjoyed a safe 
sixteen-to-eight margin, Only one Democrat, Alphonse Roy, of Manchester, 
was elected to the Governor's Council from the Third District, Republi- 
can Francis P. Murphy's victory in the Fourth Councilor District over 
Democrat Thomas J. Leonard, of Nashua, seems to have resulted from nor- 
mally Democratic French and Irish-Catholic voters crossing over to sup- 
port the lrish-Catholic Murphy in preference to Democrat Leonard, a 
Yankee Protestant, This result indicated future difficulties with Francis 
P, Murphy. 

At the national level, Roosevelt's defeat of Hoover had been emphatic; 
both houses of Congress had sizeable Democratic majorities; Fred H, Brown 
would represent New Hampshire in the United: States Senate; and William N, 
‘Rogers would represent the Granite State in the House of Representatives. 
A start had been made in closing the gap that had kept New Hampshire Demo- 


crats on the short end of election returns almost continuously since 1854. 


BEE 
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The Melting Pot 


Shortly after the election the Manchester Union reported that Brown 
and Rogers would control the Federal patronage with the advice of Chair- 
man Robert Murchie.92 On the surface, this combination plus Robert H, 
Jackson's high place with the Roosevelt forces descending on Washington 
would indicate that the character of the state's Democratic leaders was 
basically Yankee, with Concord as the focal point. | 

However, new forces had been catapulted into prominent roles follow- 
ing the Roosevelt victory. The homogeneous group of Concord Yankees, 
recognized as the party's guiding force from the time of Woodrow Wilson, 
had to give way to these new forces, With the Roosevelt victory in 1932, 
French and Irish leaders prepared to assert themselves, This dilution 
of Yankee leadership, pending throughout the 1920's, gave a new complexion 
to the New Hampshire Democracy. 

After the 1932 victory, Jim Farley, the "ideal" campaign manager , © 
gave special attention to political leaders of industrial Manchester in 
an effort to promote metropolitan support for the new President, John L. 
Sullivan and Charles A. Burke, of the Queen City, were recognized as 
having good contact with the administration. Sullivan and Burke are syn- 
bolic of the emergence of the Irish as a:strong force in the Democratic 
party in New Hampshire, John L., a popular, handsome attorney, with a 


loyal following in Hillsborough county, was a dynamic figure in Democratic 


>the Manchester Union, November 10, 1954, p. c. 


S novernor Albert C, Ritchie, of Maryland, had received the most con- 
sideration by the Gnith forces as a "stop Roosevelt" compromise in the 
1932 convention, Following the convention Hitchie wrote to Farley end 
complimented him as the "ideal" campaign manager. Farley, Behind the 
Ballots, p. 189. 
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circles during the 1930's, Unlike so many of the Irish leaders of Man- 
chester, Nashua, and Dover, Sullivan was able to work in harmony with 

the Concord group. Within the Concord group, however, there existed 
resentment towards the Washington welcome extended to Sullivan, Asa 

Smith worker in the New Hampshire Presidential primary, Sullivan had tried 
to defeat Roosevelt; and the Concord group felt he was too readily received 
as an administration stalwart.?/ Charlie Burke, of Manchester, is well 
known in Granite State political circles. Burke is recognized for his 
tireless efforts around headquarters during a campaign rather than for any 
native ability for gettinz along well with Concord Yankees or with West 
Side French leaders of Manchester. ^9 The “little flower," as he is popu- 
larly known along Manchester's Elm Street, had displayed an amazing ability 
for rebounding from factional feuds to a position of semi-leadership, 

Burke acquired the title, "Little Flower," through his partiality to a 
boutonniere in all seasons, plus a vague resemblance (he being short and 
Stout) to the original "Little Flower," Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, of New 
York City. 

In supporting Henri T, Ledoux's candidacy for Governor in 1932 the 
Concord group had somewhat reluctantly made a concession to the growing 
strength of French Democrats, According to George H. Duncan, Ledoux Gcn- 
ducted a "very lack sdaisical campaign,"959 Murchie, as State Chairman, 

did little to stimulate the Ledoux candidacy which, as Republican Francis P, 


7 nterview with Mrs, Agnes Dunn at Concord, January 12, 1954, 


58In general the West Side refers to Wards Twelve and Thirteen in Man- 
chester, both predominantly French and located west of the Merrimack River 
in Manchester. 


a apte from George H, Duncan, Jaffrey, N. H., January 22, 1954. 
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Murphy had charged, was left to Ledoux himself. Increasingly, Murchie 

and the Concord group were made aware of the new force, generally referred 
to as the West Side French, And despite the rather clear-cut evidence 

that names of French and Irish extraction on the Democrat ticket would 
induce split voting suchas occurred in 1932, the Concord leaders seemed 
to recognize that, at best, they could only hope to control any overloading 
of the state ticket by the new forces, 


Senator Brown and the Concord Group 


The New Senator-elect in 1932; Fred H, Brown, was baptized politically 
in the city of Somersworth, noted for its allegiance to the Democratic 
party and its large French population. Brown served as Mayor of Somers- 
worth from 1914 to 1922. Like Raymond B. Stevens, of Landaff, and Bill 
Rogers, of Wakefield, who operated in harmony with the Concord leaders, 
Brown had all the apparent qualifications to ally himself with the Murchies, 
Farrand, and Jackson, The former Governor &nd new Senator was a Yankee- 
Protestant, a Dartmouth graduate, and an attorney-at-law, Brown had dis- 
played considerable strength with rural Yankee voters, His victory in 
1932 (Roosevelt was defeated by 3,000 votes in New Hampshire) was attribu- 
ted to Yankee support in the rural areas in general and in the city of 
Concord in particular, i 

Yet Brown did not blend in with the Concord group and his relations 
"with Robert Murchie were always cool.©° The Senator from Somersworth 


was experienced at providing leadership for divergent groups. He was prone 


inge H. Duncen served as private secretary to Senator Brown from 
1933 to 1936 and observed the cleavage that existed: "In the three years 
that I was with him [Senator Brown], Jackson came to the office only once, 
although he had an office in the Shoreham Building, and Murchie not at all, 
although we knew he was in the city frequently." Letter from Duncan, 
January 22, 1954. 
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to cultivate Irish and French leaders for organizational support. While 
campaigning for Senator, Brown set up an independent organization with 
John E, Tobin, an Irish-Catholic from Manchester, as his director, Brown 
also made direct contact with prominent French leaders of the Manchester 
West Side and financed their efforts liberally. As the campaign developed, 
Brown sensed victory and mortgaged practically all of his property to 
finance Tobin's efforts in Hillsborough county, EL Once elected, Brown 
continued to follow the same pattern of consulting the Irish and French 
leaders--to the dismay of ‘the Concord group. It was evident that Brown's 
early political experience in Somersworth had not been wasted. Like the 
Roosevelt-Farley team, the Brown-Tobin combination efficiently solved 
many touchy ‘ethnic and religious situations. 

To same extent, Congressman Bill Rogers also cultivated French and 
Irish support, especially in Manchester. Perhaps spurred by his primary 
opponent's accusation that he had ignored Manchester in making his legis- 
lative appointments, 62 Rogers publicly promised patronage to a leader of 
the West Side. In a windup election rally held in the French district, 
Rogers implied that Alfred E. Fortin would be made the postmaster of 


Manchester if Rogers were elected, 2 


-— ey with George H, Duncan, of Jaffrey, N. H., January 26, 1954. 
Brown was promised a considerable sum of money, $10,000 or $20,000 fron 
the National Committee by Jackson and Murehie. Later he was told the 
amount had been reduced to $5,000. It was never received, and Brown con- 
tinued to finence his campaign "out of his pocket." While serving as 
Senator, Brown was forced to save "every penny he could" to get “out of 
the hole." Letter from Duncan to the writer, January 26, 1954. 

Se a ira; Chapter V. Fortin, considered as one of the most powerful 
French leaders on the West Side, was urged by Senator Brown to accept an 
appointment in the Internal Revenue Department of New Hampshire, He took 
this position somewhat reluctantly, as he was "set" on the postmaster's job, 


D nterview with Alfred E, Fortin at Manchester, April 8, 1954. 
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In effect, the Roosevelt landslide of 1932 had diluted the control 
of the Concord group, as Senator Brown and John L, Sullivan developed a 
more or less independent liaison with W&shingtch, However, Robert H. 
Jackson's high place in administration circles as secretary of the National 
Executive committee and a lawyer lobbyist supplied the Concord group with 
an excellent contact and helped Murchie to retain his position in the 


state as the Democratic party leader. DÄ 
Governor Winant and the New Deal 


The immense task that faced tha Roosevelt administration was met 
head-on, The new President had established broad outlines of a recovery 
program during the campaign. Hs now called on scores of educators, indus- 


trialists, and men in public life to come to Washington and help to draft, 


to detail, and to implement the program, 


On March 16th [1932] the A [ze eulture]] A[íjustment] A fet) 
bill and message were sent down to Congress, and for ninety- 
two days thereafter bills and messages were tossed into the 
Congressional hopper as fast as they could be prepared, 65 


This memorable "one hundred days" of administration-inspired legis- 


lation was accomplished while Roosevelt's popularity was at its peak, 66 


O4 Jackson was rated ag a key figure in the "Farley combine" that directed 
the 1932 campaign. Charles Michelson, The Ghost Talks (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1944), p. 36. 

Jim Farley credits Jackson with securing & pledged slate of delegates 
from the state of Maine at a very crucial period in the pre-convention 
campaign. Farley, Behind the Ballots, p. 98. 


O Moley, After Seven Years, pp. 165-6. 


Ibid., Chapter VI, pp. 162-195. 
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The ambitious program attacking the nation!s problems cut clear across 
party lines and won the admiration of an increasing body of the n&tion, 67 
"Everyone hesitated to criticize, partly from habit and partly through 
fear of hindering the process of recovery," 68 Staunch New Deal adherents 
supporting & Democratic President were soon found in strenge places as 
Roosevelt moved with dispatch, presenting a variety of programs from 
banking to farming. 

New Hampshire's most notable convert was its Republican Governor, 
John G, Winent. He rapidly adopted state measures to coincide with the 
recovery program emanating from the White House, 69 His cooperation was 
noted and Winant was favorably regarded by Harry Hopkins, administrator 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, which then embraced 
public work projects.7Ü0 Winant visited Hopkins in Washington in May, 
1934. Following the meeting Hopkins reported: "New Hampshire's system 


of relief is the best in the country." 7l Former Republican Governor 


67 


Dumond, Rooseyelt to Roosevelt, p. 425. 
68 bja. 
69 


Bartlett, A Synoptic History of the Granite State, pp. 126-7. 


705 nant also influenced patronage dispensation in New Hampshire.  Roose- 
velt called Senator Brown end asked for three names to serve on a state 
committee to review all veterans! allowances. Brown made a careful study 
and submitted three names through the National Committee office, When the 
appointments were made, all three submitted by Brown were ignored. Both 
Senator Brown and his secretary, George Duncan, felt that Governor Winant 
had successfully intervened, since all three appointees were "close to 
Winant." Letter from Duncan, January 22, 1954. (With reference to Winant's 
efforts to synchronize New Hampshire with the New Deal, see also New York 


Times, June 18, 1934, Section 4, p. 6.) 


DTA, 


John Henry Bartlett, a Republican candidate for Congress as recently as 
1932 in the special election, also found himself "so much in accord" with 
the New Deal measures of Roosevelt that he prepared to advocate the 
President's re-election in 1936.72 

Apparently Winant's role as a "New Deal administrator" and protege 
of Roosevelt in the Granite State was not resented by the Concord group. 
However, other organization Democrats sensed that Winant was not only | 
"stealing the Democrat's thunder" in the state but felt that patronage 
was not being distributed in a fashion tq strengthen the party. No 
changes were forthcoming, for, as Albert A. Baker suggested, "Murchie 


and Winant got along very well."73 
Preparing for 1934 


Interest ran high in state Democratic circles as the first off- 
year election of the New Deal era approached. It was apparent that the 
primary would feature a contest for every major office, The tide was 
Still running strong for the Democratic party in the nation, and Demo- 
cratic office-seekers in New Hampshire felt a surge of confidence: even 
stronger than in 1932. Opposition to the New Deal in the Granite State 


was almost non-existant and there were no state issues to encourage 


interest.74 At the urging of Peter Gagne, of Somersworth, George H, 
| 
T artlett, Sketches from My Scrapbook and Dierieg, pp. 114-5. ] 


T3 interview with Albert S. Baker, Concord, April 19, 1954. Baker served 
as political reporter for the Concord Monitop from 1920 to 1940. His 
column, "Candid Politics," covered state political activity from 1936 to 
1940. Baker is now the Assistant to the President of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, 


| 

| 

en York Times, September 16, 1934, p. 7. | 
| 

| 

i 
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Duncan prepared again to seek the Democratic nomination for Governor, 
Gagne, a close personal friend of Senator Brown, had been named Collector 
of Internal Revenue for New Hampshire. Senator Brown informed Duncan that 
his candidacy would not interfere with his position as secretary but that 
Duncan could not expect any help from the Senator in the primary, Duncan, 
convinced that a Yankee candidate had the best chance to be elected, had 
his friends in New Hampshire secure the necessary signatures, /? 

In the meantime John L. Sullivan, of Manchester, and Eaton D, Sargent, 
of Nashua, filed to run for Governor, Congressman Bill Rogers was opposed 
in his bid for re-election by Timothy F. O'Connor, of Manchester, In the 
Second District Harry B. Metcalf, of Newport, and Joseph A, Coutremarsh 
filed in the Democratic primary, 76 

Chairman Robert Murchie telephoned Duncan in Washington in an effort 
to have him withdraw from the gubernatorial primary, Duncan felt that he 
could not withdraw as his friends had secured the necessary petitions, 

The three-way race was on with Sullivan, Sargent, and Duncan, 77 

An amen of future difficulties in the Sullivan candidacy appeared 
three days before the 1934 primary, Over 5,000 pamphlets were distributed 
from Concord strongly urging that French voters support Eaton D, Sargent 
for Governor in preference to the Irish candidate, John L, Sullivan. 
Sullivan laid the blame at Sargent's door for allowing campaign techniques 


to degenerate despite Sargent's claim that he was not responsible for the 


73 11 the information on the Duncan candidacy was provided by Mr. Duncan 
in a letter dated January 22, 1954. 


Ze H. Manual, XN, PP.» 96-7. 


T onean letter, January 22, 1954. 
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pu-lication, On primary day, September 11, Milton A. Holmes, of Concora, 
assumed full responsibility for the pamphlet and intimated that Sargent 
was displeased at its contents, 7& 

Over 35,000 Democrats went to the polls in 1934 for the primary con- 
test, the largest vote ever polled by the Democratic party in a non- 
Presidential primary. John L. Sullivan easily defeated Sargent and Duncan, 
The vote: Sullivan, 21022; Sargent, 6,587; and Duncan, 5,367./? A sur- 
prising feature of the race was that Sullivan, an Irish Catholic, showed 
strength in the rural areas against Duncan and Sargent, °° both Yankees 
who were held in high regard throughout New Hampshire. Sullivan's state- 
wide popularity in the primary indicated that the Republican nominee, Styles 
Bridges, EL would have a very formidable Democratic opponent, 

e « eSullivan, who was a World War veteran, popular, and one of 

the ablest lawyers in the state, He reminds one not only in 


name, but personality of the great Revolutionary Var hero, 
General John Sullivan, 82 


TO EES Union, September 11, 1934, p. l. 


79 n indication of the popularity of George H. Duncan in his home town 
of Jaffrey was the primary vote cast in Jaffrey in 1934. Duncan received 
281 votes; Sullivan received one vote; and Sargent, none. N. H. Manual, 
XXIV, p. 120, 


60 cap gent had previously been the Democratic nominee for Governor in 
1926 and 1928, He organized the Alaska Freezer Company in Winchendon, Mass,, 
and later purchased the White Mountain Freezer Company of Nashua, As Mayor 
of Nashua in 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, he continued to extend his busi- 


ness holdings throughout New Hampshire, Sargent was always a large con- 


tributor to the Democratic party. Now Hampshire Notables (Concord: The 
Concord Press, 1932), p. 203. 


Sl aridges had been closely identified with the Bass wing of the Repub- 
lican primary, having served for many years as business agent for former 
Governor Robert P. Bass, He was appointed to tho Public Service Can- 
mission by Governor Tobey in 1930, Ibid., pp. 103-4. 


82 
Bartlett, A Synoptic History of the Granite State, p. 126. 
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In the First District, Congressman Rogers barely survived his primary 
contest with Timothy F. O'Connor, Rogers received 10,510 votes to defeat 
O'Connor, who polled 9,489 votes.83 The outpouring of voters in Manchester 
to support the Sullivan candidacy for Governor had also boosted the O'Connor 
vate in his effort to defeat Rogers. In the Second District contest for 
Congress, Harry B. Metcalf, of Newport, defeated Joseph A, Coutremarsh, 
of Lebanon, Metcalf received 5,159 votes and Coutremarsh polled 3,877 
votes.84 The Republicans chosen to oppose Rogers and Metcalf were Arthur 


B. Jenks, of Manchester, and Congressman Charles W, Tobey, seeking re-election, 
A Critical Election--The West Side Legend 


‘In the fall of 1934 the New Deal was still on a political honeymoon 
with most of the voters, Opposition to the New Deal was sporadic and 
often misfired. Hoover was the only national figure with a respectable 
following. "He waited two years before saying anything critical and then 
did so with tho utmost dignity and propriety."85 

The Democratic campaign in New Hampshire was very lively, with Sullivan 
heading the ticket. His ruming mates, Rogers in the First District and 
Metcalf in the Second District, gave the slate a well-balanced look, Con- 
siderable attention was given to the rural areas by the energetic Sullivan's 
visits to even the most remote areas. hm of victory were in the air 


as the contestants came down to the election wire. 


© See Appendix A. 


Ibid, 


85 
Frederic L, Paxson, Eecent History of the United States, (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 192), p. 716. iM 
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What took place during the week preceding the 1934 election on 
Manchester's West Side has become a legend in the contemporary history 
of New Hampshire politics, During the primary campaign, Alfred E. Fortin 
. and Alphonse Roy had worked for Duncan against Sullivan in the French 
bailiwick, the West Side of Manchester, Sullivan won the primary but had 
some difficulty in getting definite assurances of support from Fortin and 
Roy in his contest with Bridges, Fortin in particular was perturbed at 
State Chairman Robert Murchie over remarks supposedly made by the Yankee 
lawyer about the "Frogs."86 According to Fortin, he sought to have candi- 
date Sullivan extract an apology from T TR but Sullivan refused, 97 | 
In--conjunction with this rather minor incident another incident occurred 
which had a great deal of bearing on the outcome of the Bridges-Sullivan 
‘contest, 

The high waters of the Merrimack River had washed out the Notre 
Dame Bridge linking Manchester and the West Side, Residents of the West 
Side, predominantly French, were vitally concerned with how the problem 
was to be handled since they found it very inconvenient to use the other 
span which was almost a mile down the river. Thomas Jennings, an alderman 
from Ward Eleven in Manchester, was asked what was going to be done about 
the bridge. Jestingly he replied, "Let the 'Frogs' swim across,"59 Des- 


pite the fact that the remark was made in good humor, it caused a ripple 


P beris with Alfred E. Fortin at Manchester, April 8, 1954. The 
term "Frog" has been used derisively with reference to people of French 
descent, 


8T vid. 


88 
Ibid. This is Fortin's account of the origin of the remark, The 
author has checked this with other Manchester sources and it appears to 
be generally true, 
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of resentment, although Jennings was only a minor figure in the political 
picture, 

By the end of October, just a week before the election, it was evi- 
dent that Sullivan was battling Bridges to a standstill throughout the 
state. The feeling that permeated the Democratic State Committee was: 

"If only the Queen City of Manchester provides its usual majority, Sullivan 
will be the next Governor," | 

A rally was called in the heart of the West Side with candidate Sulli- 
van as the main speaker, "Fred" Fortin was chairman of the gathering, 
Sullivan was able to speak French reasonably well. In an effort to ante 
lish rapport with the French audience, he delivered his speech in his best 
schoolbook French, Immediately following Sullivan's talk, Chairman Fortin 
was on his feet and speaking with some vehemence in his native tongue, 

He denounced Sullivan for his "jargon-like" delivery. Fortin said that 
Sullivan had insulted the audience by not speaking in English, which the 
audience was able to understand. He stated that French was not Sullivan's 
native tongue and that Sullivan should not try to win the West Side with 
such a maneuver, Fortin's hostility to Sullivan made it clear that a 
serious Frencn-Irish breech was in the making. 89 

The exact chain of events that then supplied the coup de grace to 
Sullivan on the West Side is not entirely clear. To state who performed 
what role and at whose bidding would necessarily require allegations with 
reference to individuals.90 However, this much is common knowledge and 

89 bia. Fortin implied that Peter Gagne, of Somersworth, who was in atten- 


dance, did not criticize Fortin for his action, indicating to Fortin that 
Gagne approved. Ibid. 


Former Governor Bartlett gives this version: "A last-minute racial canard, 
& false publication circulated in Manchester among the French-Americans, was 
thought to have defeated Sullivan. . . ." Bartlett, A Synoptic History of the 


Granite State, p. 126. 


can be stated: The statement with reference to the bridge problem, "Let 
the 'Frogs! swim across the river," was circulated as Sullivan's reply 
about the situation. This inflamatory remark attributed to Sullivan spread 
rapidly through the heavily populated French section once it had been 
Started.  Indignation and hostility towards the Irish candidate, Sullivan, 
was too strong to be counteracted. For those responsible for the plot, 

the timing had been almost perfect, Hl Election day was at hand and the 
unfortunate Sullivan suffered heavily on the West Side, with Ward Twelve 
and Ward Thirteen the most obvious examples. s | 

The final vote in the state-wide results gave Bridges 89,481 votes 
and Sullivan 87,019 vote, H Sullivan had been defeated by less than 
2,500 votes, In 1934 there were 28,000 less votes cast than in the Presi- 
dential election of 1932. Everywhere, except in Manchester, Sullivan did . 
as well as or improved on Brown's percentage of the vote in 1932 when 
Brown defeated Moses. 

An analysis of Ward Twelve and Ward Thirteen in Manchester gives 
credence to the theory that the "racial canard" meant the difference 
between victory and defeat for Sullivan, Although the state-wide vote 
fell off over ten percent from 1932, interest (or perhaps antagonism) ran 


so high in Wards Twelve and Thirteen that there was no drop fram the 1932 


ILaWhy is it that almost every election campaign develops last-minute 
disclosures which often affect the results? ne of the most famous of 
such incidents in New Hampshire was a chance remark by a minor Manchester 
candidate in the close Bridges-Sullivan contest for Governor, The remark 
alienated the Manchester Frencn-Ugiiadian vote so far as Sullivan was con- 
cerned and undoubtedly threw the election to the Concord man [Bridges], who 


subsequently went on to the Senate and is now a Republican contender for the 


Presidency itself." See editorial in the Concord Monitor, March 12, 1940, 
pe Ae i 
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vote, 72 In both elections the total vote from the two wards was about 
4,000, This normally Democratic stronghold gave Sullivan only 464 votes 


more than Bridges as compared with the 2,800-vote margin given to Ledoux 


in 1932 and the 2,200-vote margin given to Senator Brown in the same year.94 


This striking changeover, with the same number of residents of Ward Twelve 
and Ward Thirteen voting underscores the validity of the racial legend of 
1934. The table below, comparing the vote in Ward Thirteen in 1932 and © 
1934, speaks for itself: 


Ward Thirteen 


Governor: 1932 . Governor: 1934 
Henri Ledoux 1,884 Styles Bridges 1,086 
John G, Winant 338 John L. Sullivan 1,146 


United States Senator: 
Fred H, Brown 1,658 
George H, Moses 52079 
In this same ward which Ledoux carried by over 1,500 votes in 1932, 
Sullivan barely defeated Bridges by m votes in 1924. 
A glance at the vote tendered Sulliven's running mate, Bill Rogers, 
the Democratic candidate for Congress in Wards Twelve and Thirteen, empha- 


sizes that the vote was not anti-Democrat but strictly anti-Sullivan; 


er H H. Manual, XXIV, p. 214. 
Ibid. 
Re EH 


gc | 


Ward 12--Congress: Ward 12--Governor: 
William N. Rogers 1,361 John L, Sullivan 1,068 
William P. Straw 270 Styles Bridges 661 
Ward 13--Congress: Ward 13--Governor: 
Rogers 1,628 Sullivan . LIA | 
Straw 549 Bridges 1,08696 


Normally, Sullivan, being Catholic and a resident of Manchester, 


would have run 400 or 500 votes better than Rogers, a Protestant from 
outside of Manchester, a | 
In the week following the 1934 election, &s Sulliven supporters in 
particular and Democrats in general inspected the returns, with special 
attention to the West Side vote, groans of anguish and resentment were 


almost audible from one end of the state to the other. 
Analyzing the Election and the Legend 


Elsewhere the Democrats had good reason to believe that some advence 
had been made. Rogers had been re-elected in the First District to Congress 
by a larger margin than in 1932. Rogers received 48,568 votes to defeat 
Straw, who polled 41,425 votes." Tobey's margin in the Second District 
was reduced, but it was still sufficient to defeat Democrat Harry B. Metcalf, 
The vote: Tobey, 42,706; Metcalf, 85,122, UH One seat had been gained in 
the Governor's Counoil over 1932, Thomas A. Murray, of Manchester, was 


elected from the Third District and Alvin A. Lucier, of Nashua, from the 


rosa. 
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See Appendix A. 


` Fourth District.?? The results in the legislature were encouraging, The 
"Senate was unchanged, with sixteen Republicans and eight Democrats,100 
- But in the House the Democrats gained fifteen seats over the 1932 election 
V&ó'réduce the Republican control to a narrow margin--213 to 208,101 

^ Nationally, the voters had given their stamp of approval to the first 
‘two years of Roosevelt, Republican stalwarts David A. Reed, of Pennsyl- 
Vyania, and Simeon D, Fess, of Ohio, were retired to private life from the 
L'h&Ils-of Congress, 10? . In the United States Senate the Democrats increased 
‘their majority from 22 to 42; and in the House, from 191 to 209,103 

VGrenite State Democrats received an additional spark when Amos N. 
L.Blàndin, of Bath, was the surprise choice as Speaker of the House for the 
11935 General Court session. A rift in the Republican caucus to choose a 
“| Speaker resulted in Blandin!s selection. Several supporters of Repub- 
1:11can Representative Allan M, Wilson, of Manchester, miffed at his defeat 
A8 the caucus, crossed party lines to support Democrat Blandin, 104 

-:The selection of Blandin reopened the speculation over Sullivan's 
6tdefeat, : Perhaps if Sullivan had been elected, those Republicans who 


Vcvoted for Blandin would have stifled their dissent before giving a Democratic 


` Ta Appendix B. 
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: Dumond, Roogeyelt to Roosevelt, p. 427. 


10 
E Oper Theodore Barck, Jr. and Nelson Manfred Blake, Since 1900 (New 
- York: The MacMillan Company, 1947), p. 493. 
- 104 
. - Interview with John R. Hodson, Somersworth, member of the 1934 legis- 
- lature, April 17, 1954. 


Governor a member of his own party as the House Speaker, Yet the Repub- 
ican margin of control was so small (five votes) that Sullivan may have 


' had more success than the last Democratic Governor, Fred H, Brown. 


&iscussion, It came at a time when New Hampshire Democrats, frustrated 

by their constant role as a minority, had reasonable expectations that 
Sullivan would win. Leading Democrats noted the volatile nature of the 
French~Irish feud as manifested in the 1934 campaign. at the very moment ` 
when the momentum of the New Deal seemed to assure victory, the rules of 
the political game had been changed. by the injection of a puzzling ethnic 
situation, New Hampshire Democrats now had to cope with an issue that was 
in many ways as difficult to overcome as the "bloody shirt" technique, so 
effectively employed by the Republicans following the Civil War.l°5 The 
Concord group and Manchester Democrats were well aware that in many respects 
“they had only a negative solution, They could only hope that Republican 
candidates and less scrupulous Democrats would not utilize the same tech- 
nique in the future, It is generally believed that a combination of both 
in 1934 had been responsible for the West Side landslide against Sullivan, 106 

As fantastic as the West Side legend of 1934 may seem, a study of 
John Gunther!s comments on French-Canadians helps to focus better on its 


H 


origins: 


105 


At this point, the critical nature of Sullivan's defeat warrants 
Supra. Chapter IV. | 


06 
: That skullduggery was at the root of the West Side situation is 


generally accepted by those familiar with the development, However, the 
use of names, and some events, by the author would be very risky, even 
though there is substantial agreement as to the individuals involved 
and the proceedings that precipitated the eruption, 


Te 


Probably this unique minority group, almost unknown to 
the nation at large, is the most tenacious in the entire coun- 
try. There were 908,386 French Canadians in the United States in 
1940, The great majority are Roman Catholic, and almost all are 
clustered in New England. Most of them came to the United States 
for the same reason that the Irish did--they were hungry, they 
needed jobs. And (I mean no offense) they represented communi- 
ties in Quebec which for two hundred years had had extremely 
little opportunity for social or intellectual development. . .. 
The French Canadians now in this country seldom intermix; they 
hold with the utmost obstinacy to their own folklore, customs, 
language. . . many vote Democratic, and they are a consider- 
&ble source of power to the political machines in Maine and 
New Hampshire towns, 107 


A prominent Manchester Democratic politician, well acquainted and 
in a good position to observe the social and political ingredients of 
the West Side, has observed that "Self-appointed and anointed crusaders 
for nationalistic groups" have been only too willing to take advantage 
of "inter-racial conflicts,"108 "Racial issues (real and fancied) aid 
and abet some in their emergence and (they) further contribute to 
disorganiaaticn, "109 | 

To state Democratic leaders, especially the Concord group, the prob- 
lem seemed especially perplexing. It was not confined to the French, 
The Irish also had their "self-appointed and anointed" spokesman who would 
fan the racial issue with or without provocation. An added complication 


was religion, The two predominant groups of the party, the French and 


the only successful candidates for major office were Yankee-Protestant in 


almost every instance, 


ae Gunther, Inside U. S. A. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), 
De Als | 

Adi pentiuumiru reply, January 19, 1954. The identity of the indiv- 
idual quoted must be protected in this instance. 


Irish, are also predominantly Catholic, 'Yet in 1934 the leadership and 
109 Tosa, | 
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After 1934 it became increasingly obvious that this paradoxical 
Yankee-French-Irish triangle, called the Democratic party of New Hamp- 
shire, would be able to produce a state-wide victory only with the most 
favorable circumstances possible. The party's heritage since the Civil 
War was one of frustrating near-misses and overwhelming defeats. The 
addition of a new debilitating conflict, the racial-religious tensions, 
added more frustration to the inferiority and defeatist complex of New 


Hampshire Democrats. 
The St. John Experiment--The 1936 Campaign 


Prior to the 1936 campaign the Democratic party of New Hampshire 
acquired a rather unusual addition. Robert St, John, who had battled 
journalistically, and sometimes physically, with the Al Capone gang as an 
editor in Cicero, Illinois, was hired as Executive Secretary of the Demo- 
cratic party in New Hampshire, 110 St, John caused considerable head- 
turning and tongue-wagging comment as he canvassed the Granite State 
performing his duties, His beard, selected whimsically from one of the 
many oll portraits in the State House in Concord, plus his energy and 


enterprise, provided an innovation and a needed spark for the 1936 campaign, lll 


Eo the youthful editor of the Cicero Tribune, St. John tried to arouse 


the apathetic citizens to the terrible menace of the Capone brothers, who 

| had made Cicero the state headquarters for gambling and prostitution, Al 
Capone attempted to "pay off" St, John to still the newspaper's crusade 
against crime, Finally, Ralph Capone and three accomplices gave St. John 
& brutal beating outside the Tribune office in broad daylight. As an after- 
thought, Al Capone secured a sufficient financial interest in the Cicero 
Tribune to induce St, John to leave Illinois, Eventually St. John made his 
way to Bernstead, New Hampshire. He was eking out a meager existence carving 
snuff-box2s when Robert Murchie put him on the payroll. Robert St. John 
This Was My World (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1953), 
pp. 165-200. 


Miga., pp. 323-4. 
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The Presidential — held in New Hampshire on March 10, 1936 had 
none of the color or interest of the 1932 event. Grateful Democratic 
leaders in New Hampshire dutifully filed as "pledged to Roosevelt," and 
their only opposition came from lesser Democrats, also "pledged to Roose- 
velt," or unpledged. About 16,000 Democrats went to the polls and selected 
tha more prominent state committee members and past candidates for state 
offices as their delegates to the national convention, 112 

The stature of the Democratic party in the nation was enhanced by a 
substantial degree of prosperity. The national income in 1936 was 
$60,000,000,000 as compared with $40,000,000,000 in 1932.113 Industrial 
production by the end of the year not only doubled the 1932 level but was 
oh higher than it had been in the "fabulous year, 1929."114 The 
enly signs of discontent came from a new non-partisan group labeled the 
"Liberty League," which was very partisan in its attacks on Roosevelt and 
the New Deal,t15 Two former Democratic Presidential candidates, John W. 
Davis (1924) and Al Smith (1928) gave sone distinction to the group that 
eventually supported the Republican nominee, Governor Landon, of Kansas, 116 
The Liberty League was symbolic of the revival of the business class after 


the depression had diminished. 


SCH, He Manual, EXT, pp. 67-5. 
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The volume of money represented by its [the Liberty 

league] directorate scared us [Farley and Michelson] for 

every important corporation cluster--Rockefellers, Morgans, 

DuPonts--was represented and figured as onir hatara, L 

The fears of the Democratic National Committee were unwarranted, 
since the Democratic tide was still running full in the nation, as the 
1936 results indicated, 

The New Hampshire Democratic primary featured only one contest, 
The House Speaker for the 1935 session, Amos Blandin, secured the nomina- 
tion for Governor without opposition. Bill Rogers moved up to run for the 
‘United States Senate. The scramble to SEN Rogers as the candidate from 
the First District was a real donnybrook, Seven candidates filed for the 
office; five of the seven were Manchester residents. Among the more promin- 
ent candidates were Alphonse Roy, twice elected to the Governor's Council; 
Timothy F. O'Connor, narrowly defeated by Rogers in the 1934 primary race; 
and John J. Sheehan, the county solicitor of Hillsborough county. Other 
Manchester candidates were Edward A, Lambert and Edward W, Barrigan. The 
remaining candidates were Alice G, Glynn of Portsmouth and Arthur A, Greene, 
of Conway 1.8 Daniel J. Hagerty, of Nashua, ran unopposed to secure the 
nomination from the Second District for United States Representative, 

The interest in the First District congressional fight brought out a 
Sizeable Democratic primary vote. dio odii had developed into & Roy- 
versus-Sheehan, French-versus-Irish battle. Evidently this was the begin- 


ning of a new phase in major Democratic contests that was noted by Dayton D, 


McKean thirteen years later: "Every Democratic primary in New Hampshire 


Ah? bid, pp. 142-3. 


8 
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is an Irish versus French-Canadian struggle, "119 Roy received 6,840 votes 
and Sheehan polled 6,831 votes, with tha other five candidates running far 
behind and splitting the balance of the vote, LZH The difference of only 
nine votes between Roy and Sheehan warranted a recount, Roy picked up an 

additional 43 votes in the recount, while Sheehan lost over 100 votes, 
giving Roy a more emphatic victory. 

The 1936 primary produced a new enigma for Democratic leaders, 
Although 35,000 Democrats cast ballots, only 24,000 bothered to vote for 
Blandin and Rogers, running unopposed at the head of the ticket, This 
indiscriminate cutting by over 11,000 voters added new complexity to the 
confused voting pattern of Democrats in New Hampshire. The 1936 election 
revealed an even greater design of splitting and cutting. 


In this confused situation Republican Francis P. Murphy, of Nashua, 


added to the growing difficulties of the Democratic party 1n New Hampshire. 


Murphy, & wealthy shoe manufacturer, secured the Republican nomination for 


Governor by over 17,000 votes.l?l He defeated Eliot A. Carter, also of 


Nashua, In Nashua, the Democratic stronghold of the Second District, over 


4,500 voters cast ballots in the Republican primary in 1936 as compared 


with only 2,000 in 1934.17? This increase was believed in large part due 


to the fact that many Irish and French Democrats crossed over to vote for 


ayton D. McXean, Party and Pressure Politias (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1949), p. 101. 
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Murphy in the Republican primary. Nashua voters had very little to draw 
their attention to the Democratic primary as Manchester candidates dom- 
inated the county ticket and the major candidates, Blandin, Rogers, and 
Hagerty ran unopposed, Like the neighborhood theater, the Republican 
primary had still another attraction to lure interested voters. Ina 
scrap reminiscent of the earlier struggles of Robert Bass and John Winant, 
New Hampshire's young Governor, Styles Bridges, had taken on the Repub- 
lican Goliath of the Granite State, George H. Moses, in the primary battle 
for the seat in the United States Senate. "Bridges polled 45,463 votes to 
defeat Moses, who received only 32,108 votes.l2? All in all, an unpre- 
cedented 85,000 voters participated in the Republican primary of 1936. 
This represented an increase of 31,000mer the 1934 vote and still stands 
as the all-time high Republican primary vote, 124 

The Democratic convention met in Concord on October 1, 1936 with 
Alvin A, Lucier of Nashua presiding as chairman. The state committee had 
received strong encouragement from National Chairman Jim Farley to make 
every effort to carry New Hampshire for President Roosevelt, As early as 
April 20, 1936, Farley had expressed his conviction to Roosevelt that the 
Democrats could carry all the states but Maine and Vermont “if the right 
kind of a campaign is carried on, "125 Farley had correctly observed that 


President Roosevelt would grow constantly stronger as the campaign progressed. 


12 
De Appendix A. Moses once sarcastically referred to Governor Bridges 


as "little boy blue blowing his horn." Manchester Leader, September 11, 
1935, . D. ks 
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The Democrats assembling at Concord for their convention were also 
encouraged by the activities of Robert St. John, their new Executive 
Secretary. With Chairman Robert Murchie's blessing, St. John published a 
weekly newspaper, The New Hamoshire Democrat, which helped set the tone 
for a more vigorous state-wide campaign. 126 st. Jchm had been active with 
the state committee for a few short months when he pointedly observed, "It 
was not a Democratic tradition in New Hempshire to discuss publicly the 
misfeasances, malfeasances, and non-feassness of the Republicans,"127 

Because the Republicans had been in power in the state for | 

so long a time, their record was spotted with minor graft, 

political favoritism, and a few rather hizh-5anded manipulations; 

yet no Democratic candidate wanted to descend from a discussion 

. of vital national issues. . . .128 

Bill Rogers had despaired of the task cf defeating Governor Bridges 
in the contest for United States Senator, and towards the end of the 
campaign he failed to appear for several scheduled speaking engagements, 129 
The candidate for Governor, Francis P. Murphy, made strong inroads into 
the core of the Democratic party's strength, the Catholic, Irish-French 
_vote. The Republican slate, Murphy, Bridges, and Tobey functioned smoothly, 
crossing party lines to secure additional support. Democratic candidate 
Alphonse Roy campaigned with vigor in ths First District against Repub- 


, 


lican Arthur B, Jenks, 


126. John, This Was My World, Pe 354. 
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Farley followed up his rather rash prediction that Roosevelt would 
carry New Hampshire by sending for Robert Murchie and Mrs, Agnes Dunn to 
come to Washington.l20 To bolster up his forecast Farley saw that the 
Roosevelt effort in New Hampshire was properly financed--125,000 worth, 
according to Mrs. Dunn, 121 St. John, for the salary of $50 a week, con- 
ducted the Roosevelt campaign, published the New Hampshire Democrat, and 
took to the radio to level attacks at the state Republican machine, 122 

The Democratic state treasury was in the best condition it had ever 
been in, and activity in behalf of Roosevelt was state-wide, There was 


an offsetting factor, however. “Thanks to the contributions of Murphy 


10s. John, This Was My World, p. 354. 


1 
Interview with Mrs, Agnes Dunn, January 12, 1954. 


Eat. John, This Was My World, p. 355. St. John gives a humorous 
account of an encounter with the Republican Governor, Styles Bridges, 
who was campaigning for the United States Senate. Bridges, Tobey, Murphy, 
and Jenks had completed a joint broadcast at & Manchester radio station. 
They stayed on in the studio to listen to St. John's attack on the state 
Republican machine, St, John relates: 


"The Governor [Styles Bridges] was younger than the others 
and had a quick temper, which apparently he had some difficulty 
keeping under control that evening. Out of the corner of my eye 
I saw him suddenly get to his feet, bristling with anger. Ha 
reminded me of a porcupine with its quills raised for action, 
For the first time in my life I hoped that I would be put upon 
physically. If he would only try to interrupt my broadcast, I 
would have something to talk about! I had already ad-libbed the 
fact that all four Republicans were sitting there listening. If 
Bridges would only cause a scene. . . e 


"But one of the Congressmen put a hand on the Governor's 
arm and he sat down again, and the possibility of dramatics was 
over." Ibid., pp. 255-6. 


and other richly-endowed Republicans, they could spend a dollar for every 
cent Farley sent into New Hampshire,"133 

The outpouring of over 218,000 New Hampshire voters on November 3 
for the 1936 election also established a record high note.134 No doubt 
Jim Farley, who made many worried phone calls to New Hampshire, was pleased 
when he was informed that Roosevelt had carried New Hampshire.135 The final 
count was: Roosevelt, 108,460; Landon, 104,642,136 Since the Civil War, 
only Democrat Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and 1916 had received the Granite 
State's electoral votes until the Roosevelt victory in 1936, As Farley 
had accurately predicted, only Maine and Vermont stayed Republican as the 
Republican party suffered its worst defeat in its history. 

To the consternation of New Hampshire Democrats, their candidate for 
Governor, the very capable Amos Blandin, had suffered the worst defeat 
the Democrats had had to endure since the Harding sweep of 1920, The 
results seem bewildering beyond explanation.  Blandin received 89,011 votes, 
while Republican Murphy amassed 118,178 votes, The vote recorded for 
Murphy represented a new high, as it even exceeded the Hoover vote of 1928, 
The most imnediate explanation is the most obvious, Murphy was Irish- 
Catholic, As the state standard-bearer, Republicans dutifully had cast 
their ballots for Murphy. In addition, thousands of normally Democratic 
. Irish and French voters crossed party lines to support a candidate of their 
"e EE De Ai 
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own faith in preference to Blandin, who was Yankee-Protestant, No other 
interpretation seems to stand up under scrutiny. Murphy was conservative 
to the extreme, He advocated a high protective tariff and was generally 
opposed to all New Deal measures in a year when such candidates were 
being retired to private life, Personal popularity alone cannot account 
for Murphy's receiving a vote total almost 11,000 greater than the ener- 
getic Governor, Styles Bridges. 

In analyzing Blandin's defeat in 1936, this simple and most obvious 
solution appears to be the most valid; Irish Democrats had now added to 
the party's dilema. They had joined in large part with the French voters 
in a display that made the defection of Manchester's West Side in 1934 seem 
small indeed. 

Once again a study of several typical wards in Manchester substan- 
tiates the hypothesis that many voters followed a racial and religious 
pattern rather than any principle or party line, As distinguished from 
1934, the pattern cf cutting in 1936'was state-wide; that is, wherever a 
substantial bloc of Irish or French voters resided, wholesale cutting of 
Blandin in favor of Murphy was obvious, 

Ward Thirteen on Manchester's West Side in 1936 is a good illustra- 
tion of how Blandin suffered and Murphy benefited as French voters con- 
sistently cut Blandin, Republican Murphy polled 1,180 votes, while Blandin 
secured 1,360 votes in this Democratic stronghold. On the same ballot, in 
the same ward, Democrat Alphonse Koy received 2,204 votes, and his opponent 
Jenks received only 322 votes, Democrat Bill Rogers, running for the Senate, 
received 1,826 votes--while 690 votes were cast for Bridges. This same 
pattern of mutblue Blandin was true to a lesser extent in other French 


districts throughout New Hampshire ,137 
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Ward Eleven in Manchester gives an example of how well Republican 

Murphy fared with Irish Democrats, Haggerty, Sweeney, Cullen, and Kelly 

» were the elected Democratic representatives to the General Court in 1936 
from this predominantly Irish ward. Republican Murphy received 1,021 votes 
and Blandin received 1051 votes in Ward Eleven, Blandin carrying the ward 
by only thirty votes. In the Senatorial contest, Bridges received only 
497 votes against Democrat Rogers, who polled 1,470 votes, Rogers carrying 
the ward by almost 1,000 votes. Even the French candidate for Congress, 
Alphonse Roy, carried this Irish ward by almost 900 votes.138 To a lesser 
extent, Blandin was cut in this fashion throughout the state wherever a 
bloc of Irish voters were registered. 

In the more rural counties such as Carroll and Merrimack, Murphy fell 
behind the Landon totals, while Blandin stayed close to the Roosevelt 
vote.139 This indicates that in the so-called up-country vote Blandin 
had done better than the average Democratic candidate of past elections, 

Of all the deviations PT N the widest city-wide example occurred 
in Nashua, Murphy's home town. From 1932 to 1950 in CR vote for Governor 
the Democratic candidate averaged 60 percent of the vote cast in Nashua, 
In 1936 Blandin polled only 44.2 percent of the vote in Nashua, a drop of 
16,2 percent, 140 Blandin not only lost the increment of support usunlly 
expected to go to the home-town candidate, Murphy, but a host of French 


and Irish Democrats had also deserted their party candidate for Governor. 


i id. 
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The popular Republicen Governor, Styles Bridges, defeated Rogers by 
over 8,000 votes in the race for United States Senator. The vote: Bridges, 
107,923; Rogers, 99,195. Rogers did not suffer the severe cutting that 
Blandin did. Yet his vote lagged somewhat behind Roy's vote in the First 
District urban areas, and considerably behind Roosevelt's vote throughout 
the state. 

As in 1934, the 1936 election emphasized that the Democratic party 
had a somewhat unique racial and religious problem that was difficult to 
handle,  Blandin certainly was a satisfactory candidate to rural Democrats 
and even some rural Republicans. Against any other EE DE 
but Irish-Catholic Francis P. Murphy, no doubt Blandin would have been 
suitable to urban Democrats of French and Irish extraction, While Winant 
in 1932 and Bridges in 1934 had slowed the Democratic advance in New 
Hampshire under the New Deal, the Murphy candidacy in 1936 turned the 
advance of state Democrats into a complete rout. As Robert St. John 
observed some fifteen years after leaving New Hampshire: 

If the Irish Catholics and the French Canadians, plus the 

few Yankee Democrats scattered around the state, could have 

worked together as well as Agnes Dunn and Robert Murchie, they 

could have defeated the Yankee Republicans in any election. . . E 

This estimate certainly applied to the 1934 campaign, And no doubt 
it would have been the correct formula in 1936 if the Republicans had 
obliged by offering & Yankee for Governor rather than an Irish Catholic. 
After the 1934 and 1936 elections the rural Yankee Democrats had all the 


more reason than before to look askance at the urban French and Irish Demo~ 


crats, At the end of the first four years of the New Deal, the New Hampshire 
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Democrats had not made any significant strides toward reducing the Repub- 


lican hold on the Granite State. 
The Roy-Jenks Affair Zap 2 


Only in the First District in 1936 had the Democrats displayed some 
unity. When the ballots were counted it appeared that Alphonse Roy had 
narrowly missed the distinction of being the first French-Canadian to hold 
an office higher than the Governor's Council in the state of New Hampshire. 
Republican Arthur B. Jenks received 51,920. votes, and Roy apparently trailed 
with 51,370 votes, In the Second District, Republican Tobey was re-elected 
with 53,606 votes against 45,437 votes for Hagerty. 

The defeated Alphonse Roy petitioned for a recount, The result of 
the first recount put New Hampshire in the national spotlight. For the 
first time in 110 years a contest for Congress apparently ended in a tie, M2 
Both Roy and Jenks had 51,679 votes following the recount. Both parties 
then appealed to the Ballot Law ois ein; and after examination of dis- 
puted ballots Roy was declared the winner by 17 votes.l42  Jenks had 
en investigation initiated and the Ballot Commissioners then decided to 
recount all the ballots cast, as they had only checked disputed ballots, 

On this third recount Roy had a margin of 24 votes from the town of Newton 
that had been "lost, "144 This claim was granted and Jenks now had a ten- 


vote lead, The vote stood: Jenks, 51,649; Roy, 51,639. On December 29, 


Mey, H.'s Jenks-Roy Contest," Time, June 20, 1928. 
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1936 the Secretary of State certified Jenks as the winner and Jenks entered 
Congress for the 1937 session, 43 
Democrat Alphonse Roy then carried his appeal to the Committee on 
Elections in the House of Representatives, The Committee was controlled 
by Democrats, six to three. The vote was six to three to seat Roy. When 
the motion was brought to the floor of the House, it was sent back to 
Committee with the recommendation that the discrepancy of the 34 votes 
in Newton be studied, The Committee on Elections appropriated $5,000 to 
conduct & survey in Newton to determine whether the vote had been 158 or 
424. Following the survey the Committee E reported to the House that 
Roy should be seated. A vote was taken. The House members followed party 
lines and Roy was seated by a vote of 214 to 122,146 According to Alphonse 
Roy, the survey in Newton by committee representatives indicated that 
several residents were checked off as having voted in the November election 
who had been out of town, sick, or simply claimed that they did not vote, 
This helped Roy considerably with the Committee, 147 The squabble had been 
time-consuming. Roy was finally seated on June 9, 1938. Five days later 
Congress adjourned and Roy had to return to New Hampshire to battle again 
for an office that he had only been able to serve for less than a week, 148 
In 1936 the Roosevelt victory in New Hampshire and the last-minute 
rescue of Alphonse Roy by a Democratic Congress were the only hopeful signs. 


In the battle to control the Legislature the Republicans had a net gain of 
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seventeen seats in the House and one in the Senate; the Democrats suffered 
a loss of 29 seats in the House and one seat. in the Senate.149 The Demo- 
cratic tide of strength displayed in the evenly-divided House in 1934 had 
&lso ebbed despite the vote accorded Roosevelt in 1926. 

No doubt the 1936 defeat of state candidates was & bitter one for 
the Concord group, On the surface, apparently, there were enough Demo- 
cratic votes to capture every major office except that of the Representa- 
tives in the Second District. Yet strong ethnic and religiousties had 
made a shambles of the usual French and Irish Democratic vote, As the 
first four years of the New Deal came to a close, New Hampshire Democrats 
were still groping for the alchemy that would change the status of political 


affairs in the Granite State, 
The New Deal and the Supreme Court 


The legislative pace during tho first four years of President Roose- 
velt had been unprecedented. The major acts that dealt with specific prob- 
lems included: the National Industry Recovery Act, for the reform of 
industry; the Agricultural Adjustment Act, for the control of farm surpluses 
and the legalization of certain forms of currency inflation; the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, for the purpose of empowering labor to bargain col- 
lectively; and the Banking Act and the Securities Act, for the regulation 
of banking and finance, 19° The Congress that suani dd in 1937 was again 


heavily Democratic, but the pace of law-making slowed noticeably, National 
His, the House there were two tie contests and two independents. See 
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reforms that had gone begging for over a generation had been hastily 
accomplished between 1933 and 1935. By 1935 the Supreme Court displayed 


a streak of native stubbornness by rejecting New Deal legislation. The 


famous Schechter case invalidated the code-making provisions of the N. I. R. A.; 


the Railroad Retirement Act was overthrown; and the Agricultural Adjustment 


Act was vetoed by the Supreme Court.151 


Roosevelt's statement that the Schechter decision displayed the Court's 


"horse and buggy" interpretation of interstate commerce revealed that the 
President intended to fight for his program, 132 On February 5, 1937, the 
' plan to enlarge the Supreme Court -was DEE? It was obvious that the 
retirement clause was meant to relieve the old: -:onservative judges from 
their duties and to replace them with justices who were more favorable to 
the New Deal.152 The furore created was sensational. The average citizen 
Boon discussed the issue with the relish of a constitutional lawyer. As a 
result of the controversy the Seventy-fifth Congress devoted most of its 
energies to the Supreme Court reorganization plan. The fight in Congress 
was the most bitter since the Democrats assumed power. Thomas Corcoran, 
"Tommy the Cork," and Joseph Keenan, of the Department of Justice, were 
delegated to lead the fight in Congress, 154 Considerable opposition was 
encountered. The first-term unity of the Democrats faded as the battle 


continued through the session, The resignation of Justice VanDevanter and 
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an almost complete about-face of the Supreme Court in the Nebbia vs. 
New York decision diluted the power and support of the administration plan.155 

On July 20, 1937, Vice President Garner announced to Roosevelt that the 
plan was licked. Despite the defeat Roosevelt frequently boasted that "he 
lost the battle and won the war,"156 

However, it was obvious that the President was irked at those who 
had opposed the measure in Congress. As the 1938 campaign neared there 
were signs of friction between the "palace guard" and the National Com- 
nittee.157 The approaching off-year election gave every indication that, 
for the first time since 1930, the Republican party would be able to pre- 
sent a more potent opposition and campaign, In attacking the Supreme 
Court, Roosevelt had tampered with a taboo that was "high on the list of 
dangerous things to monkey with,"158 In following up the attack with an 
attempted purge of members of his own party who had opposed the plan, the 
President helped the Republican revival of 1938, 

As the New Hampshire E for the 1938 campaign, the 


New Deal showed signs of losing its momentum, 


155091 U,S, 502. In this celebrated case the Court upheld a state 
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CHAPTER VI 
NEW HAMPSHIRE DEMOCRATS IN THE DOLDRUMS AGAIN 1938-1944 
Signs of the Recession in New Hampshire 


Until 1937 the nation's economy seemed to be growing steadily heal- 
thier following its terrible bout with the depression disease from 1929 to 
1933, The Amoskeag Mills in Manchester, which closed completely in 1935, 
throwing 11,000 people into the ranks of New Hampshire's unemployed, had 
shown signs of life in the first six months of 1927. Small industrial 
firms rented floor space and by mid-summer there were 3,100 workers on the 
payroll,1 

Yet no lasting recovery had taken place despite the relief programs 
of the New Deal, The cycle of events revolving around the Amoskeag shut- 
down were indicative of the problems of the state, 

The social consequences of the shutdown can be measured 

in terms of widespread unemployment of & relatively long 

duration and dependency upon emergency Government employment 

and general relief. Ina sample of more than a thousand Amos- 

keag workers made idle by the shutdown in 1935, only two-fifths 

of the men and one-fifth of the women were able to find some 

private employment within the twenty-two months following loss 

of job at the time of the closing of the mills but before the 

locaticn of new companies in the Amoskeag yard. 

Economic conditions within the state appeared to have little effect 
on the prestige of the Republican Governor and General Court, Then, as 


now, the habit had developed to look beyond the state for a panacea, 


lngconomic Effects of the Shutdown of the Amoskeag Mills," Monthly 
Labor Reyiew (June, 1940), pp. 380-90. 
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After six years the New Hampshire Democratic party had produced no cham- 
pion of the New Deal at the state level. In the nation's capital Senator 
Fred H, Brown, the only Democrat of the state holding a major office, 

voted faithfully for the New Deal program during his entire tern, 

Because of his experience on the Public Service Commission in New Hampshire 
Brown did yeoman service preparing the Public Utilities Holding Company Act 
of 1935,4 with Tom Corcoran and Beh Cohen, legislative lobbyists for the 
administration.? The work was vital but unspectacular, 

Perhaps the most significant ray of hope was the passage of the 
Wagner Labor ActÓ and its subsequent approval &s to constitutionality by 
the Supreme Court in 1937.7 The National Labor Relations Act enhanced 
the organizational activities of unions. From 1936 until 1938 the American 
Federation of Labor recorded an increase in membership from 4,700,000 to 
8,000,000, The Congress of Industrial Organizations started with 
1,000,000 members in 1936 after seceding from the A. F. of L. and was 
growing rapidly.? This impetus provided by the Roosevelt administration 
created a bond between the Democratic party and a majority of the labor 


unions, 
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The coming of the "New Deal" in the depth of an economic 
depression of unprecedented magnitude provided the advocates 

of unionism with political opportunities of immeasurable value. 

Enfranehised but jobless millions, and other millions of "under- 

privileged," who were haunted with fear, insecurity, and dis- 

illusionment, found a ready champion in the President who, 

through a combination of principle and political opportunism 

became in reality the head of a labor front government.lO  . 

In New Hampshire skilled workers of the shoe and textile industry 
formed into independent unions or affiliated with the A, F. of L. or the 
Q., I, QO. Both of these international federations cultivated support for 
the Democratic party; the A. F. of L, in a lukewarm manner, and the 
C. I, O, in a vigorous fashion, As in 1936 the New Hampshire Democratic 
party appeared to be only remotely connected with the vast social and 
economic program that its national organization had enacted, However, in 
1938 this should not have been a hindrance because the reaction against 
Xhe New Deal had already set it. 

In 1938 John L, Sullivan filed in the Democratic primary in a second 
attempt to become Governor of New Hampshire, He was unopposed in the pri- 
mary, as was Senator Fred H. Brown, who was up for re-election, The 
battle for United States Representative from the First District provided 
no fewer than seven candidates in the Democratic primary. Alphonse Roy 
campaigned on the strength of being the incumbent despite his five-day 
career in the halls of Congzress,ll In addition to Roy there were four 
ether candidates from Manchester: "Jack" Sheehan, James A. Broderick, 
Edward A, Lambert, and Martin Cassidy. Arthur K. Smart, of Tilton, and 

Dennis M, McDonough, of Dover, were also candidates, In the Second 


District Alvin A. Lucier, of Nasbua, was unopposed, 
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Meanwhile, Republican Governor Francis P. Murphy had decided to seek 
& Second term. It was evident that the "regular" Republicans had tired 
of Murphy and had hoped that he would not run. An effort was started to 
defeat Murphy in the primary; and Thomas P. Cheney, of Laconia, was the 
Governor's opponent, The Concord Daily Monitor, usually the faithful organ 
for faithful Republieans, launched an outspoken editorial campaign against 
Murphy. On September 1 the Monitor cautioned the Republican party that it 
should pay no heed to supporters of Murphy, who warned, "Nominate Murphy 
or Sullivan will win in November."l2 The Sullivan referred to was, of f 
course, John L.; and the suggestion was that once again Murphy could draw 
the support of French and Irish Democrats as the Republican candidate, 

The implication that such support was needed for the Republicans to 
win in 1938 provoked the Monitor into explaining a few fundamentals of the 
Yankee Republican party of New Hampshire: 

Since the Democratic party came into power nationally 

there has been no Democratic Governor in New Hampshire, no 

Democratic Coumil, and no Democratic Legislature, There 

has been no primary in recent years in which Republicans 

did not first have to settle an argument as to their guber- 

natorial candidate. Such a situation is healthy, far more 

healthy than permitting a few party bosses to pick the line of 

succession,1 

The Monitor could also point to the 1938 recession as favoring the 
Republican ticket without any further assistance from the suggested "value" 
that Murphy would give a ticket. Of the 3,100 employees in the Amoskeag 


yard, approximately fifty percent had been laid off as the recession of 
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1938 developed.14 As the party in power nationally, Democrats were now 
receiving some of the criticism which they had originally directed dt the 
Hoover administration. 

Once again the spirited Republican primary attracted the interest of 
the voters, The Murphy-Cheney fight was so bitter that leading Republi- 
cans suggested that Cheney would not support Murphy if Cheney were 
defeated.l? For the first time the Rockingham race track received pro- 
minent attention in a campaign. The Congregational-Christian Council for 
Social Action on Gambling in New Hampshire issued a scathing report on 
the activities and influence of the track, Governor Murphy's brother was 
linked to track activities, and it was charged that $100,000 was spent in 
one year as a "good will" program, The report claimed a "good deal was 
being funnelled" to the New Hampshire legislature,lÓ For & week previous 
to the primary the Monitor praised candidate Cheney and inquired of Murphy 
about his associations with the race track.l7 Murphy maintained absolute 
silence on the track issue during the campaign, The same silence charac- 
terized the attitude of the Democrat leaders, who were reluctant to discuss 
anything concerning the "track."18 The 1939 legislature would have to 


grant a license renewal or reject the track's bid to stay in New Hampshire, 
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l&rhen, as now, the leaders of the Democratic party backed away from 
the controversial track issue. The Hillsborough county Democratic machine 
usually is permitted to fill a number of positions at Rockingham, This plus 
other small favors has managed to keep the minority party silent, ` 


ind 


A leading New Hampshire Democrat who has held high and 
responsible positions in the public service told Candid 
Politics this week, "I hope my party will come out against 
the track,"19 


On primary day in 1938 over 84,000 Republicans went to the polls, 
and 35,000 Democrats filed in to vote.®9 In the First District contest 
Alphonse Roy easily outdistanced the six other contestants, Once again 
Sheehan came in second, this time running 7,000 votes behind Roy.21 No 
doubt the Democratic candidates Brown, and particularly, Sulliven were 
quite relieved at the outcome,’ With Fo, 8 recognized power in Manches- 
teris West Side, on the ballot, there was less likelihood of a repetition 
of the 1934 performance against Sullivan, Such an assurence was of par- 
ticular importance once it became clear that Governor Murphy had sur- 
vived his primary battle. Murphy polled 43,918 votes against 37,852 votes 
cast for Cheney.?^ | 

A glance at the Democratic ticket in 1938 reveals that the ascendancy 
of the French and Irish groups that started with Ledoux's candidacy in 
1930 had forced the Yankee Democrats into the background, Only Senator 


Brown, seeking re-election, resembled the typical Granite State Democratic 
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See Appendix. Once again, as in 1936, it was felt that Murphy had 
received considerable support in the primary from Democrats who had entered 
the Republican primary to support the Governor. The Monitor expressed the. 
fear that this type of supporter would revert to John L, Sullivan on elec- 
tion day and suggested that Murphy make every effort to conciliate the 
defeated and disgruntled Cheney.  Ccncord Monitor, September 15, 1938, p. 5. 


candidates of the period prior to 1930. Candidates Sullivan, Lucier, and 
Roy were indicative of the transition that had taken place. John L, 
recognized the need for rural Yankee support, as did Senator Brown, and it 
was obvious that Robert Murchie could best cultivate such support. However, 
Murchie had indicated that he intended to retire as chairman at the coming 
eonventicn.22 It was rumored that Edward J. Gallagher, Mayor of Laconia 
and publisher of the Laconia Citizen, would be his successor., 

Senator Brown's relations with Murchie were still cool. To John L,. 
Sullivan went the task of inducing the Concord attorney to direct the 
1938 campaign. As the Monitor saw the situation: 

Another interesting report to follow the primary is that 

Sullivan has laid down the law on the chairmanship of the 

Democratic State Committee and that is that Concord's Bob 

Murchie simply "must" be chairman of the Democratic State 

Committee, John (Sulliven/ knows a smart political manager 

when he sees one. 

Evidently Murchie had despaired of his role as party director following 
the successive repudiations of Sullivan and Blandin in 1934 and 1926. Yet 
he yielded to the pressure from Sullivan, "inasmuch as the campaign would 
only be thirty days.'^? John J. Sheehan, defeated by Alphonse Roy in the 


primary, presided over the Democratic convention, which met in Concord on 


October 4. The assembled delegates optimistically expressed hopes of victory. 
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Governor Murphy and Senator Brown proceeded to carry on their per- 
sonal campaigns, paying but little attention to their running mates on 
their tickets. Both Murphy and Brown, each in a different way, recognized 

certain liabilities in becoming too closely identified with their respec- 
tive parties.?7 ] 

On election day in 1938 the national political trend was conservative 
and reflective. Roosevelt's attempted purge of Democratic Congressmen and 
Senators who had opposed the Supreme Court reorganization plan not only 
failed, but the net effect of the whole court issue was a resurgent Repub- 
lican organization in 1938.28 Senators Walter D. George, of Georgia, 
Bennett Clark, of Missouri, and Millard Tydings, of Maryland, rode to 
easy victory despite the "cold shoulder" fram the President,^? 

In New Hampshire the defeat of Senator Fred Brown in his bid for 
re-election indicated that the New Deal glow of New Hampshire voters had 
dimmed, Brown, more than any other Democrat in New Hampshire, was iden- 
tified with the New Deal and its program, His opponent, Charles W. Tobey, 
in his two terms in the House of Representatives, had been severely criti- 
cal of Roosevelt.30 Tobey received 100,623 votes and Brown received 
84,920 votes, The off-year vote in 1938 was 11,000 higher than the pre- 
vious high off-year vote in 1934, indicating that voter interest ran high 


in the Brown-Tobey and Sullivan-Murphy cohtests,2l . 
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In the contest for Governor, John L. Sullivan, nosed out by only 
“+'2,500 votes in 1934, was defeated by 27,000 votes as Governor Murphy 
`" Bwept to re-election,2*. The vote in 1938 was : Murphy, 107,841; Sulli- 
"enn, 80,847. If Murchie and the Concord group had been discouraged by 
tbe pattern or urban Democrat voters in 1934 and 1936, an analysis of 
i the results in 1938 must have eliminated all hopes of success in the 
S Immediate future, True, Wards Twelve and Thirteen on Manchester's West 
Sic Bide’ recanted somewhat by giving Sullivan a 1,500-vote majority, 23 How- 
“VC ever,° Brown's majority in the same two wards was 2,500 votes and Alphonse 
hC Roy received a 3,400-vote majority:34 More significant was the fact that 
‘nthe pattern of cutting Sullivan extended to other French districts through- 
©" out the state. Ward Two in Laconia, where Fortunat E. Normadin was elected 
+l to the General Court unopposed in 1938, serves as a good illustration of 
- UX4nereased French support of Republican Murphy. - Senator Brown carried Ward 
-uc Two by 500-votes; -Sullivan's majority was just over 200 votes in the 
tl game ward.25 | 
^^'^ However, the most distressing and obvious defection was the Irish- 
Cu. Catholic vote against Democrat Sullivan and for Republicen Murphy. Wards 
U^ Seven and Eleven in Manchester, predominantly Irish, had given Sullivan a 


L2: majority of 2,500 votes in 1934.26 In 1928 Murphy reduced the Sullivan 
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majority to 1,300 votes.?/ The pattern of Irish Democrats deserting 
Sullivan also extended throughout the state. Ward Two in Dover with a 
large Irish population gave Sullivan a 200-vote majority in 1934, but in 
1938 Sullivan was defeated in this same ward by 200 votes.29 Yankee Demo- 
crat Brown carried this Irish ward by 200 votes, and even Alphonse Roy, 
the French representative on the state ticket, carried the ward by 150 
votes, 29 

The normally Democratic counties of Hillsborough, Strafford, and 


Coos all supported Murphy with a combined majority of 5,000 votes,40 In 


1934 in Hillsborough county Sullivan had a majority of almost 8,000 votes.4l 


It becomes more obvious that Murphy owed his victory to Democratic support, 


upon inspecting the vote in Merrimack county, Sullivan support in rural 

areas continued strong, and he carried this nprmally Republican county by 
over 1,300 votes.4? The vote in the city of Concord indicated that many 

Republicans were cutting Murphy in favor of Sullivan. In the twenty-year 
period from 1930 to 1950, Concord averaged a 61.4 percent vote for the 


Republican candidate in the gubernatorial contests.43 But in 1938 
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Sullivan carried Concord as he obtained 53.8 percent of the city's total 
vote.44 The Concord group of Democratic leaders had finally witnessed 
a Democratic candidate for governor obtaining " majority in their own 
city only to have cities like Manchester and Nashua stray from the fold 
to support Governor Murphy, 

The results in other major contests were discouraging, Tobey easily 


defeated the strongest Democrat in the state, Fred Brown, by almost 16,000 


votes, The totals for Tobey, 100,633 votes; and for Brown, 84,920 votes, i^ "7 


Alphonse Roy lost in his bid for re-election by almost 8,000 votes. In 
the Seoond District Alvin A. Lucier was defeated by over 15,000 votes,40 
Thomas A, Murray was the only Democrat elected to the Governor's Council, - 
Only 158 Democrats were elected to the House of Representatives, as cam- 
pared with 269 Republican members.47 The Senate was unchanged--16 Repub- 
licans and 8 Democrats.48 

From the viewpoint of New Hampshire's Democratic leaders, in many 
respects the 1938 election had tege, — 1928," The basis for voting 
against Smith displayed below the Mason-Dixon line differed from the senti- 
ment against Sullivan displayed by the normally Democratic French and Irish 
voters, In fact, it is perhaps unfair to say that there was such a senti- 


ment against Sullivan, The sentiment was for Murphy. To the Irish, 


Lou 


despite his Republicanism, Murphy was a Catholic, "a son of the sod" 
running for re-election, To the French, despite his Irish ancestry and 
Republicanism, Murphy was of the same faith. John L, Sullivan was in the 
unfortunate role of challenging & symbol that neither group wanted to see 
removed. A new and solid layer had been added to the hard shell of Granite 


State Republicanism, 


The Passing of the Concord Group 


| 
| 
| 


Robert Murchie had indicated his desire to retire as State Chairman 
prior to the 1938 campaign. Nothing about that election changed his mind, 
If anything, the 1938 election probably added to his desire to "get out" 
before his two-year term expired in 1940. However, after thirty years of 
struggling as a minority leader, Murchie patiently served out his term, 

As the second term of the New Deal drew to & close, the complexion 
of Granite State leaders who had participated in the Brown and Gänge 
victory of 1932 had undergone many ahihi. This was the picture in 1940: 
Murchie had tired of his role as the party director., He also recognized 
that he had not been able to establish rapport with the "new breed" of 
Democrats, the urban Irish and French. Robert H. Jackson had found his 
role as a lawyer lobbyist a profitable one. Hs now had a comfortable law 
practice in New York and was dabbling as an "angel" in Broadway plays.49 
Senator Fred H. Brown had been rewarded with the position of Comptroller- 
General of the United States by President Roosevelt following his defeat 
in 1938. Brown soon suffered a paralyzing stroke that removed him from 
the state political scene, "Our Bill" Rogers had given up the political 


struggle and was seeking a federal appointment in vain, Mrs. Agnes Dunn 


pap MR with Mrs, Agnes Dunn, Concord, January 12, 1954. 
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served out the last gua of & six-year term as national comnitteewoman, 2° 
John L, Sullivan, narrowly defeated for Governor in 1934 and overwhelmingly 
so in 1938, returned to his law practice in Washington more than a little 
disenchanted with the Granite State political pattern, Henri Ledoux had 
served as a delegate to the national convention in 1936 and Er e 
from political life. Charlie Burke, who had served a one-year term as 
State Liquor Commissioner in 1934, continued to clash biennially with 
Fred Fortin and Alphonse Roy over the county elections in Hillsborough. 

In 1939, as discussion turned to the Nazi menace and the possibility 
of Roosevelt seeking a third tern, a perennial stalwart from Jaffrey, New 


Hampshire, gave the only indication that the minority party of the üranite 


State was still functioning. 


The legislature of 1939 extended the pari-mutual license 
of the Salem racetrack for three years against a considerable 
opposition, led by George H. Duncan, 2l 


At the autumn age of 63 years, Democrat Duncan displayed a resiliency 
and tenacity of purpose that were the envy of many of his junior party 


members. 


The Grass Roots Wither 


Democratic party members in the rural areas of New Hampshire found 1t 


increasingly difficult to maintain their associations with the Granite State 


minority party. In general the small-town Democrat, like his Republican 


Irn 1934, Mrs, Dunn replaced Mrs, Dorothy B. Jackson, the wife of Bob 
Jackson, as national cammitteewoman, Mrs, Dunn served in the position 


from 1934 to 1940, 
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neighbor, was a Yankee Protestant, Tracing back to 1900 the rural Demo- 
erat had a common bond with men such as Hollis, Felker, Blandin, Duncan, 
Whittemore,” Stevens, Jackson, Farrand, and other native Yankees who were 
the Democratic party in New Hampshire, The victory of Fred Brown, Raymond 
Stevens, and Bill Rogers in 1923 had revived their hopes. And in 1932 
Brown and Rogers went to Washington as charter members of the New Deal, 
The incidence of French and Irish names became more common in the makeup 
of the state committee and the candidates for major offices, Yet Murchie 
was State Chairman and Brown was in Washington until 1938. 

If victories were infrequent, other sustenance was forthcoming. 
Almost without exception every city and town in the state provided a post- 
naster's job for the most faithful Democrat, In rural New Hampshire this 
“was very important to the Democratic party. Each town had at least one 
contact who could usually be depended on for some cooperation around campaign 
time, Cooperation meant active support for the candidates plus a contribu- 
tion, usually set at ten percent of the salary when the appointment was 
gratefully accepted, but frequently below five percent when the party 
treasurer came around soliciting. The Democrats had lost ground in the 
General Court representative races, but the party managed to maintain 


rurel contacts with the postmaster's help. 


H 


I2 Taurence F. Whittemore, President of the Brown Paper Company, past 
president of the New England Council, Whittemore was elected to the 
General Court from Pembroke in 1928, 


"The tragedy of the session (1929) was the Sisyphean labors 
of Laurence Whittemore on the tax bills. Whittemore's diligence 
deserved a better fate." William E. Wallace, "Speaking of legis- 
lators," The Granite Monthly, 1929, LXI, pp. 158-9. 


23 Interview with Joseph F, Scott, Manchester, January 11, 1954. Scott's 
activities as Finance Chairman in 1948 and 1950 acquainted him with past 
and present methods of fund-raising. 


This last bastion was abruptly scuttled in 1939. The Hatch Act54 
against "pernicious political activity" was passed by Congress.55 It for- 
bade employees of the Federal government from taking part in politics, 
This included postmasters, many of whom were only too happy about their 
assignment to "political limbo," On the next visit of the party treasurer, 
if the local postmaster had cooled towards the state organization or just 
did not want to contribute, he would plead that he had been "Hatched," 
This defense often worked, despite the provision in the Hatch Act that 
allowed for contributions, | 

The "bread and butter" of a political party, patronage, now proved: 
to be a serious liability to the Democratic party in New Hampshire, 

The town's "leading Democrat," very often the town's postmaster, had to 
be careful about his political activity, Limited to a cautious role, 
their communications and contacts with the state committee deteriorated, 

Coincidental with this breakdown in communications was the retirement 
of Mrs. Agnes Dunn as Chairman Murchie, too, prepared to depart in 1940. 
They were the last of the Concord group to relinquish their positions as 
directors. As early as 1917 Agnes Dunn had performed office work for the 
State Committee while George Farrand was Chairman,” Her departure in 1940 
left a vacuum in the state organization's regular functions, For over 


twenty years Mrs, Dunn had maintained a'feirly efficient system of contact 
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mes with Mrs. Agnes Dunn at Concord, January 12, 1954. In 
general the account of committee activities related above was provided 
in this interview, 


and communication with rural as well as urban areas. The following is 
Mrs, Dunn's account of the simple techniques used to try to maintain the 
party's organiaation and morale. 27 
Prior to every primary date the State Committee sought to obtain 
from every town and ward a copy of the checklist detailing the registered 
voters in the community. The local contact was also urged to register 
` new voters and to attempt to influence the stay~at-home vote. As the 
primary approached, a second communique from Mrs, Dunn would urge that 
&ttention be given to filling the county and local tickets with qualified 
Democratic candidates, DÉI As a follow-up, it was suggested that a county l 
meeting be held to coordinate activities Following the primary, all 
successful local candidates were asked to contribute a "few dollars" 
(usually between $1 and $5) to help eoordinate the state-wide activities, 
As the state convention and election time approached, the messages from 
the State Committee were more frequent. Following every election, what- 
.ever the outcome, a letter of thanks would be sent to the available mailing 
list. 

This fundamental technique of maintaining a network of contacts through- 
out the state was a throwback to the original Concord Regency of one hundred 
years previous, The lapse of this effort in 1940 plus the political activity 
restrictions placed on federal employees — gave the Democratic party an 


almost strictly urban character. Twelve years later in an analysis of the 


Ze, Dunn allowed the writer to check through her files collected over 
the years, From the writer's first-hand experience with the Democratic 
party organization, it was quite obvious that the state committee functioned 
more efficiently from 1920 to 1940 than at any time since 1940. 


SÉ he writer had an opportunity to rend samples of the letters to local 
leaders, They were mimeographed, well-written, and the normal mailing list 
was over 250 names, 


ee 
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Democratic Presidential primary in New Hampshire, Professor Robert B. 
Dishman gave the following breakdown: 
By and large the bulk of Republican strength is drawn 

from the towns and villages plus a few of the lerger cities 

like Concord and Portsmouth, The Democratic strongholds are 

to be found in the larger industrial towns end cities where 

the labor force is both unionized and largely Irish or French 

Canadian in origin. 59 

After 1940 in many small towns where Democrats were once an active 
and loyal minority, a Democrat was a rare bird, indeed, The passing of 
the Concord group was a natural development, as Democratic strength in 
Hillsborough county warranted its having more control and recognition, 

But as organizaticn unity broke down with other parts of the state, the 
control of the party by Hillsborough county lost much of the prestige of 
the past. 

The so-called state organization of the Democratic party was in a 
state of flux as the 1940 Presidential primary approached. For the first 
time since the advent of the New Deal, foreign affairs played an important 
role in determining election results. The fight against the Supreme Court 
plan, the attempted purge of opponents to the court plan, the continuing 
recession, the growing revolt of Southern Democrats, and the resurgence 
of Republican strength--all appeared to add up to a combined revolt against 
Roosevelt in 1940. A critical period in Europe intervened to reverse the 
popular trend against the President, The collapse of France and the peril 


of England shifted attention away from domestic problems, © This period of 
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tension deflated the attacks against the administration by the growing 
anti-New Deal coalition which had trouble getting public attention away 
from the war in Europe, 

Roosevelt's decision to seek an unprecedented third term pricked the 
Presidential bubble hopefully developed by Jim Farley, EL The repercussions 
echoed in the Granite State, where Farley faced a test against his former 
Chief; Charlie Burke filed as a candidate for Farley in the delegate- 
at-large contest, In the First District delegate contest, Frederick 
O!Connor; of Manchester, also filed in favor of Farley. Eleven Roose- 
velt delegates entered the delegate-at-large contest for eight seats, 

The total in this contest increased to fifteen as three candidates filed 
without favoring any presidential hopeful, 

The Roosevelt forces soon recognized that with a slate of eleven dele- 
gates their vote would be split perhaps to the advantage of Burke, the 
ohly Farley candidate for delegate-at-large. Robert Murchie was still 
State Chairman, but his efforts to reduce the slate of Roosevelt dele- 
gates from eleven to eight were futile.  Murchie did, however, induce 
éight to twelve other individuals not to file for Roosevelt in order to 
avoid a further split in the vote. The Roosevelt forces fretted consider- 
ably about the Burke candidacy in Farley's favor, As added insurance 
against this event, Murchie arranged a slate of eight names as the "en- 
dorsed" Roosevelt delegation. These extra precautions were hardly neces- 
sary, as all eleven Roosevelt delegates finished ahead of Burke, The eight 


elected were William H. Craig, Maurice Devine, Demase Caron, and James J, 


Sinkler, American Political Parties, p. 382. 
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Powers, all of Manchester, and Alvin A, Lucier, of Nashua, Henry J. Proulx, 
of Franklin, Raymond B, Stevens, of Landoff, and George T, Studd, of 
Berlin.Ó2  Burke.received 4,601 votes. The top Roosevelt delegate, Damase 
Caron, received 10,501 votes, and the lowest vote for a Roosevelt delegate 
was 6,375 votes for Rudolph G. Cartier, of Nashua, 62 Cartier was the only 
"endorsed delegate" who failed to win a place on the delegation, Raymond B. 
Stevens ran "unendorsed" but managed to finish seventh to capture one of 
the eight posts, DÄ "Jack" Sheehan and Valmore Gagne polled well over 
5,000 votes as Roosevelt delegates in the First District to defeat easily 
the only other Farley delegate, Frederick O'Connor, who received 1,564 
votes, Murchie himself squeezed through by 100 votes as a Roosevelt 
delegate fram the Second District,65 

Some Roosevelt Democrats in New Hampshire were quite disturbed over 
the apparent effort of John L. Sullivan, who was in Washington, to capital- 
ize on the work that had been done by Murchie in New Hampshire, Albert S, 
Baker reported the sentiment in his "Candid Politics" column: 

Insiders in the Democrat party, including scme members 

of the official Roosevelt slate, deny that Sullivan did the 

job, They admit that Sullivan came home just before the slate 

was announced, But they assert with some show of feeling [tha 

the Roosevelt slate was "allarranged before John got here." 


Privately they simply "slay" Sullivan gg they accuse him of 
passing out the dope to the newshawizs, °° 


N. H. Menual, XXVII, p. 235. 
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Despite this little incident, the Democrat leaders in New Hampshire 
were pleased that they had survived the challenge posed by the Burke 
candidacy. 

The results of the Republican Presidential primary of 1940 had 
a far-reaching effect on the leadership of the Democratic party for the 
following decade. The five most prominent Republican leaders of the state 
became embroiled in a spirited contest for the four delegates-at-large 
. seats, When the ballots were counted, Senator Styles Bridges, Senator. 
Tobey, former Senator George H. Moses, and’ former — Huntley Sounidine 
emerged as the winners, Nosed out in the contest was the two-term Governor, 
Francis P, Murphy. Murphy's defeat scuttled his ambitions for the Vice 
Presidency in 1940 and exploded the myth of his vote-getting invincibility, 
Ed Knowlton, veteran correspondent for the Boston Globe, accurately sug- 
gested that the disillusioned Governor Murphy "may go over to the Demo- 
crats."67 However, the Murphy "conversion" had no effect on the Demo- 
cratic party until 1972. | 

Outside New Hampshire the opposition to a third term for President 
Roosevelt proved far from formidable, He was again chosen the perty 
nominee at the Democratic national convention during the week of July 15 
at Chicago, The Gallup Poll registered the effect of the conflict in 
Europe on Roosevelt's popularity: 

As late as Aucust 4 the President's strength was only 51 


percent, but following the furious bombings of London it rose by 
August 25 to 55 percent, from which it deviated slightly. .. ,68 


CTrpid., (March 21, 1940), p. 4. 
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the Gallup Poll had indicated the strong probability that Wendell Wilkie, 
the Republican nominee, would win the election. Ibid. 
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The memory of the 1938 defeat haunted New Hampshire Democrats, and 
the state party entered the primary completely unaware that the national 
pendulum trend had swung back in favor of the Democrats, Attorney Clyde 
Keefe, of Dover, who had made the stirring nomination speech in behalf 
of Fred H, Brown at the 1924 convention, ran unopposed in the primary for 
Governor, ©9 Alphonse Roy filed for the fourth consecutive time for Con- 
gress from the First District and was also unopposed, 70 The apathy of the 
Democrats was underscored by their failure to enter a candidate for Con- 
gress in the Second District for the first time since the birth of the 
New Hampshire Democracy.71 Democratic candidates also failed to file in 
the First and Second District Councilor contests, Pessimism had a firm 
grip on what semblence of a Democratic organization still existed in 1940, 

less than 28,000 Democrats bothered to vote in the primary as the 
only interest was in the ccunty and General Court contests, The state 
committee merely went through the paces preparing for the election. As 
the outgoing state chairman, Robert Murchie was given the honor of pre- 
siding over the state convention, which met at Concord on September 27, 
1940.7? The selection of attorney Robert E, Early, of Nashua, as the new 
state chairman marked the end of an era, The position of state chairman 


and the symbol of "party control" had been with the Concord group since 
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Frank Jones abandoned the Democrats for McKinley in 1896,72 The emergence 
of & Nashua resident as the state chairman intrcduced the period of Hills- 
borough county domination of the Democratic party. 

Little can be said about the state Democratic campaign in 1940, 
‘There was little activity and less organization. The remarks of Leon 
Anderson, political reporter for the Concord Menitor for over fourteen 
years, are a good indication of the attitude of the Democratic party and 
‘the candidates in 1940. On the Thursday prior to the Tuesday election, 
Anderson approached Clyde Keefe, the Demoeratic candidate for Governor, 
‘and inquired about the candidate ta pilame ani activities for the closing 
days of the campaign. Keefe replied that he had no definite speaking 
engagements or activities outlined, but that he was meeting with some of 
‘the leaders to try and arrange for a few appearances, Five days later, 
‘with over 235,000 voters going to the polls, Keefe was defeated by only 
;3,000 votes."4 No doubt many Democrats could not have been much more 
astonished had Keefe won the contest, Republican Robert 0. Blood, elected 
Governor, received 112,386 votes and Keefe en 109,093 vies, The 
‘Keefe vote outstripped by almost 10,000 votes the former record high vote. 
‘for a Democrat obtained by Brown in 1932 and Rogers in 1936, 76 Equally 
‘amazing was the record high vote obtained by Roosevelt. Percentage-wise, 
‘in 1940 New England indicated that it had made a long stride towards 


\ 
-returning to the Republican fold, although Wilkie carried only Maine and 
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Ter foregoing account was furnished by Leon Anderson. Interview with 
Leon Anderson at Concord, April 9, 1954. 
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Vermont.77 Yet the Granite State ran contrary to the trend and gave 
Roosevelt the largest vote in the state's political hiatory: Roosevelt 
received 125,292 votes, as compared with 110,127 votes cast for Wilkie, 78 
Leon Anderson states that he has used the results of the 1936 and 1940 
election totals for Roosevelt to point up a peculiar trait of the Granite 
State. Anderson feels that the Granite State is slow to accept change, (7 
The atmosphere and location of New Hampshire keeps the state somewhat 
removed from the main currents of national events. In 1936 Roosevelt 
carried New Hampshire by less than 4,000 votes, while the rest of hs 
nation (excluding Maine and Vermont) rolled up lerge majorities for 

F. D. R. However, by 1940 New Hampshire had caught up with the New Deal 
trend of 1936 and gave the President a majority of 15,000 votes, Mean~ 
while, the nation-wide New Deal glow had dimmed, and the rest of the nation 
gave smaller majorities to Roosevelt in 1940, as contrasted with the record- 
breaking majority in New Hampshire, 90 Had Mr, Anderson been aware of this 
trait in 1940 and informed Chairman "Bob" Early, New Hampshire may well 
have elected a Democratic governor. 

It was obvious that a wonderful opportunity had been neglected.  Hills- 
borough, Strafford, and Coos counties gave Keefe a combined majority of 
over 16,0C0 votes. In 1938 John L, Sullivan carried Merrimack county by 
1,300 votes. Keefe lost this county by over 3,000 votes. In large part, 


' this was responsible for Keefe's defeat, 
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S0 ne foregoing analysis was furnished by Mr. Anderson. He carried 
the illustration further to 1944 and 1948 to emphasize his conclusion, 
ibid. 
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It was obvious to the stunned Democrats that all the French and Irish 
defects of 1934, 1936, and 1938 were absent in 1940's election, The 
unity of urban Democrats was unsurpassed, There was only one flaw, and 
it defeated Keefe. The Yankee Democrat vote in rural areas had drifted 
somewhat--just enough to elect another Republican governor. The 1940 
defeat, like that of 1934, was a new landmark in the frustrating history 
of the Democratic party since the Civil War, While the 1934 defeat could 
be attributed to a malicious rumor that could not be arrested, the 1940 
defeat resulted from an almost total unawareness that deliverance gee 
Republican domination (for at least two years) was at hand. 

The sad tale of "what night. have been" was the same in many other 
contests, Daniel H, Moriarty, of Nashua, a write-in candidate®! in the 
primary, made an excellent showing in the Republican-dominated Second 
District, Moriarty polled 49,260 votes and Republican Foster H, Stearns, 
of Hancock, received 55,530 votes.&* J, Alfred Seymour, a Democratic 
write-in candidate for Councilor from the First District, notorious as 
a Republican stronghold, lost by less than 5,000 votes as over 40,000 
votes Word cast in this District, John P. Carberry, of Rye, also a 
write-in candidate, 7 but in the Second District, lost by only 3,000 


D 


votes with over 44,000 votes cast in this district.94 


8lre no one files as a candidate for an office in the primary there ere 
usually write-ins in the blank space provided beside the office, Following 
the primary the Secretary of State notifies the person receiving the hizhest 
number of write-ins.95 The individual may accept or reject the nomination, 
Should he reject the nomination, it is then left to the State Committee to fill 
the vacancy with a candidate. In 1940 Moriarty. received 317 write-in votes 
for Representative from the Second District, He accepted the nomination. 


82 See Appendix A. 


83 Carberry received 20,495 votes in this Republican District. Yet he made 
no effort to campaign nor did he even solicit votes from his friends. 
Conversation with Mr, Carterry, August, 1952. d 
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Jenks and Roy fought a nip and tuck battle once again for the Repre- 
sentative's seat from the First District. Jenks received 57,982 votes 
against 55,434 cast for Roy. In the House of Representatives the Repub- 
lican majority of 1938 was reduced by 39 seats and now stood at 229 to 
194. In the State Senate the Democrats gained one seat, making the Repub- 
lican majority 15 to 9, 87 Democrat Thomas A. Murray was elected to the 
Governor's Council from the Third District for his third consecutive term. 
He was joined by Democrat William A. Mulloy, of Nashua, who was elected to 
the Council from the Fourth District, 

For those who indulged in political post-mortems, the Keefe defeat 


in 1940 could now be added to the growing list of Democratic near-misses, 


The Murphy Phenomenon--1942 Election 

Francis P. Murphy was very businesslike in his approach to politics. 
Following his defeat of 1940 in the Republican Presidential primary, the 
two-time Governor stopped to take inventory. As an Irish-Catholic Repub- 
lican he decided that perhaps he had been in. strange surroundings all 
‘the time, He despaired of reaching the top in a family dominated by 
Yankee-Protestants,  Compulsions concerning party principles did not seem 
to inhibit the ambitious Murphy, and within two years the conversion was 
complete, Murphy became the Democratic nominee for the United States Senate 
in 1942. From Murphy's personal point of view, the transfer may have caused 
little concern. However, its effect on the Democratic party was probably 


greater than any other single event from 1942 to 1952, 
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Bien the legislature convened in 1941, Democrat Arthur K. Smart was 


denied his seat by action of the Senate, Smart had been elected from the 
Seventh Senatorial District but had not reached thirty years of age as 
required in the New Hampshire Constitution. N. H. Manual, XXVII, pp. 479-80. 
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Murphy's advance into the Democrat party almost coincided with Murchie's 
retreat to his private law practice, The transfer of control from Concord 
to Hillsborough, from Murchie to Early, in 1940 did not appear to improve 
the party's direction and efforts, And within Hillsborough county itself, 
the situation did not improve, No longer could an outside force such as 
"Murchie of Concord" be castigated for failing to pay due respect to Hills- 
borough county with prestige and patronage distribution. Having the uh 
chairmanship within the county only increased the tensions and placed 
severe limits on Chairman Early's effectiveness. Almost every Hillsborough 
county primary developed into bitter Irish versus French contests, And 
frequently a sectional battle between Nashua and Manchester was thrown 
in to add to the strain, 

As Murphy prepared to make his bid for the Senate nomination in 1942, 
the primary in Hillsborough county looked like this: There were twenty- 
eight Democrats scrapping for eight nominations. Seventeen were resi- 
dents of Manchester, nine resided i eins, one was from Goffstown and 
one was from Wilton. Fourteen were of the so-called Irish Wing, thirteen 
belonged to the French Wing, and one Yankee was bold enough to file,89 
The Democrats of Hillsborough seemed to be overworking the notion that a 
"lively primary is healthy and creates interest in the party." 

Murphy faced a challenge in his bid for the Senate nomination, Alvin A, 
Lucier, also of Nashua, had filed in the Democratic primary, William J, 
Neal, & Yankee from Meredith, former State Master of the New Hampshire 
Grange, was unopposed in seeking the gubernatorial nomination. Thomas A. 


Murray, who had served three terms on the Governor!s Council, moved up 
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and filed for Congress in the First District. He was also unopposed, 
The only contest for a major office developed between Murphy and Lucier 
and, of course, the battle in the Hillsborough county primary. 

On primary day in 1942, 26,587 Democratic voters went to the polls, 70 
Hillsborough county cast over 16,000 ballots, or over 60 percent of the 
total Democratic primary vote, Hl If there had been any doubt as to what 
county would play a leading role in supporting and supplying the Demo- 
cratic candidates for major offices, the 1942 primary made the answer very 

. obvious, The primary results also revealed that the average Democratic l 
voter was only too happy to accept former Republican Francis P. Murphy 

as a Democratic candidate despite the misgivings of "regular" Democrats, 
Murphy received 16,653 votes to defeat Lucier, who received 7,588 votes, 9? 

Perhaps in any other year since 1932 the Democratic slate of 1942 
would have been confident of victory. Neal for Governor, Murphy for the 
United States Senate, and Murray and Proulx for Congress in the First and 
Second Districts represented a well-balanced ticket for the Democratic 
party in New Hampshire. But in 1942 the trend in the nation, and in New 
Hampshire, was definitely Republican--notwithstanding a well-balanced ticket, 

On election day in 1942 a very light vote was cast throughout the 
nation. Republican gains were considerable and the Democrats could claim 
only a slim majority in the House and Senate, The off-year setback was 
explained by the Democrats to be a result of the "non-voting on the part 


of two of the strongest elements of the Democratic group combination": 
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young people, serving with the armed forces, and laborers who had recently 
migrated to new areas and didn't meet the length-of-residence requirements 
for voting.93 Such pronouncements did little to dim the enthusiasm of 
Republicans, who soon laid the groundwork for a New Deal-blocking coalition 
with conservative Southern Democrats.?^ 

The light voting, conservative trend was also felt in Ney Hampshire, 
In the last off-year election in 1938 the total vote dropped to 190,000 
votes, as compared with 218,000 votes cast in 1936.99 In 1942 the total 
vote dropped to 168,000 votes as compared with 235,000 votes cast in 1940.96 
The dropoff in 1938 was about 13 percent, whereas in 1942 balloting declined 
sharply by about 37 percent. The pattern of light-voting was state-wide, 
and it is difficult to interpret its effect on the outcome, 

The Republican victory in New Hampshire in 1942 was not overwhelming 
with respect to the majorities obtained. Republican Robert 0. Blood, of 
Concord, received 83,766 votes to defeat Neal, who polled 76,782 votes 
in the race for Governor.?7 Murphy's first and last bid as a Democrat 
fell 15,000 short of defeating the incumbent Senator, Styles Bridges. In 
winning the battle for re-election to the Senate, Bridges polled 88,601 


votes compared with 73,656 votes cast for Murphy, 98 Republican Chester E, 


d diary American Political Parties, p. 287. 
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Merrow of Ossipee captured the First District seat in Congress with 43,281 
votes, Democrat Murray received 39,743 votes, ?? A spread of 12,000 votes 
separated Republican Foster Stearns and the Democratic nominee, Henry J. 
Proulx, of Franklin, in the Second District contest for Congress, The 
vote was: Stearns, 42,718; Proulx, 30,473,100 

The most hopeful feature of the 1942 election was that the divergent 
groups that made up the Democratic party supported a slate that represented 
contrasting ethnic and religious differences without any severe cutting, 
Many of the volatile ingredients that produced the damaging reversals in 
1934, 1936, and 1938 were present in the 1942 election, Neal was the first 
Yankee to seek the Governor's post on the Democratic ticket since the 
sacrifice of Amos Blandin in 1936, Murphy was still considered a "Repub- 
lican in Democratic dressing" by many of the Irish and Yenkee Democrats, 
Murphy's defeat of Lucier in the primary had eliminated the "adequate 
representation" on the ticket usually demanded by the French leaders. 

The primary fight in Hillsborough county had been especially bitter between 
the Irish and French candidates, with West Side stalwarts Fred Fortin, 
Alphonse Roy, and Felix Daniel going down to defeat, 

In the recent past, ethnic and religious loyalties and tensions had 
resulted in sherp cleavages that split the Democratic slate asunder, If 
there is any consolation in having unity in defeat, then this dubious prize 
belonged to the Democratic party in 1942. French and Irish Democratic wards 
dutifully produced majorities for Neal, Murphy, Proulx, and Murray with 


only slight deviations, 
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The Republican majority of 276 to 167 in the House of Representatives 


was depressing, 101 It represented a gain of twenty-seven Republican mem- 
bers over the 1940 legislature. In the State Senate the Republican major- 
ity increased by one member and now stood at seventeen Republicans and 


seven Democrats.102 The display of unity between the Irish and French 
urban Democrats was a hopeful sign. But the silent retreat of the '"van- 
ishing Yankee Democrat" in New Hampshire posed a problem thatstill exists 


today. 
The 1944 Election--Roosevelt Again 


The opposition to a third term for Roosevelt in 1940 based on person- 
ality or principle never even managed to get a foothold in 1944. A fourth 
The aging and tired 


term was calmly accepted by the Democratic leaders, 
President had become the world-wide symbol of the United States! effort 


in the second World War, 
The Presidential primary in New Hampshire was held on March 14, 1944. 


The list of delegates and alternates seeking election, all pledged to 
Roosevelt, included all Democratic leaders and candidates who had been 
active in the party as far back as 1932, Francis P, Murphy did not seek 

a delegato seat but there were a number of "Murphy men" in the contesi. 
Charlie Burke, who had vigorously opposed a third term, was now a delegate 


Twelve delegates-at- 


pledged to Roosevelt, who was seeking a fourth term. 
Twenty-eight candi- 


large and four district delegates were to be chosen. 
The successful delegates were William H, 


dates fought for the sixteen posts. 
Craig, Damase Caron, Charles A, Burke, Charles 0, Lamy, Alphonse Roy, and 


101 1a. 


Josephat Benoit, all of Manchester. Also, Edward J. Gallagher and Fortunat 
A, Normandin, of Laconia, Emmett J. Kelly, of Berlin, Thomas J. Leonard, 

of Nashua, Edward C, Sullivan, of Keene, Sumner W. Watson, of Rochester, 
_F, Clyde Keefe, of Dover, Henry J. Proulx, of Franklin, and Robert C, 
Murchie, of Concord, Although Murchie had more or less retired from 
politics, he still took an active interest in the Presidential primary 

&nd convention, 

An important function of the elected delegates is the selection of 
the chief patronage distributor, the national committeeman,l10? This post 
had become a source of power since Brom!s defeat in 1938, as the naka baal 
committeeman was the main contact with the federal administration for all 
patronage, Francis P, Murphy, undaunted by his 1942 defeat as a Democrat, 
secured support from a sufficient number of delegatés to be nemed national 
ecmmitteeman in 1944. A contest for the post developed between Murphy 
and Keefe, and it was typical of the vain struggles by "state" Democrats 
(those outside of Hillsborough) against the Hillsborough group. Damase 
Caron, Mayor of Menchester, led the successful fight to name Murphy to 
the position, Robert Murchie led the anti-Murphy group that backed Clyde 
Keefe in trying to take the office of national camitteeman out of Hills- 
borough county. However, Hillsborough county dominated the 1944 delegation. 
Supporters of Murphy included Charlie Burke, Damase Caron, Alphonse Roy, 
Josephat Benoit, and Thomas A. Murray, all of Manchester, and Thomas 
Leonard, of Nashua,104 Williem H. Craig, of Manchester, was the only 
Hillsborough supporter of Keefe, Emmett Kelly, of Berlin, had not com- 
mitted himself to either group, but finally supported Murphy as it became 


evident that Keefe had little support, 105 


103The elected delegates also choose the national committeewomen, but 
this is usually an honorary office, 


l04interview with Emmett Kelly at Manchester, October 28, 1953. 
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This contest made it quite clear that Murphy had assumed control of 
the Democratic organization in New Hampshire. This further disgruntled 
the "state" Democrats, who felt that State Chairman Early (1940-1944) and 
National Committeeman Alvin Lucier (1940-1944) had neglected the other 
nine counties in trying to care for their home territory. The effects of 
the transfer of power from the Concord group to Hillsborough county were 
being felt. 

The scramble for federal patronage was a rcough-and-tumble affair in 
Manchester and Nashua, Quite frequently Early was forced to decide the 
disputes among the many applicants. Once anappointment was made, the 
disappointed job-seekers, who were quite numerous, would often voice their 
displeasure with Chairman Early and his methods of "running the party,"106 

Resentment against Chairman Early reached its peak in 1946 after 
Early had vacated the chairmanship. A political plum in Nashua, the job 


of postmaster, was given to Mrs, Robert Early, the wife cf the former 


state chairman, In numerous interviews this action was cited as an example 


of the selfish leadership that had a dissipating effect on party morale. 
Outside of Hillsborough county, Democrats were distressed by what 
they termed "the grasping of the Hillsborough machine, particularly that 
Manchester crowd,"10 Under Early!s leadership the members of the state 
committee from the counties outside of Hillsborough had little to say and 
less to do, The Democratic organization bogged down in pacifying Hills- 


borough county at the expense of the rest of the state organization. 


ae with Emmett Kelly at Manchester, October 28, 1953. Kelly 


served as national committeeman from 1948 to 1952 and provided the writer 
with some interesting accounts of the disputes arising over patronage 
fights by the Hillsborough group. 
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As the eleated national committeeman in 1944, Murphy prepared to lead 
tbe party into the campaign by securing & good slate of candidates. The 
"force of his character" and his "generous wallet" diminished most of the 
factional fights within Hillsborough county, However, Murphy's defeat 
at the polls in 1942 had encouraged his foes to become more outspoken, 
“Merehis and Keefe felt that the Democratic party was the victim of a 
whimsical turn by an opportunistic politician who, unless satiated, would 
wreck the Democratic organization. On the other hand, supporters of Murphy 
regarded him as the new Messiah destined to lead the New Hampshire Democ- 
racy out of the frustrating forest of rugged Republicanism, 108 | 

By primary time the pro-Murphy and anti-Murphy groups within the 
party had revived some of the strains and stresses that had been somewhat 
dormant since 1938, What effect this growing tension had on the on-again, 
off-again candidacy of John L. Sullivan is difficult to say, The scars 
ef his defeat in 1934 and 1938 were probably slow in healing, In addition, 
the Republican who defeated Sullivan in 1938, Francis P. Murphy, was now 
directing the affairs of the Democratic party. However, like a good poli- 
tician, Sullivan had been able "to get along" with Murphy since 1942 and, 
in fact, he now had Murphy's blessings if he decided to run for the United 
States Senate 10? Sullivan's hedging about his candidacy kept the organ- 
ization in a quandry as the primary approached, On the last day for filing 
Sullivan notified Charlie Burke, now an emissary for National Committeeman 
Francis P, Murphy, that he had decided not to run for the Senate. Arrange- 


ments were hastily made to file the name of Joseph J, Betley, of Manchester.110 


10841 phonse Roy and Alfred E, Fortin, recognized as influential leaders of 
the West Side in Manchester, both acclaim Murphy as the only "real leader" of 
the Democratic party in New Hampshire from 1932 to 1952. 


lO?mterview with Charles A. Burke at Manchester, April 8, 1954. 
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Prior to this last-minute juggling, it had been determined that former 
Lieutenant-Colonel James J. Powers, of Manchester, would run for Governor; 
Fortunat E. Normandin, of Laconia, for Congress in the First District; and 
Harry Carlson, of Plainfield, for Congress in the Second District, Bernard. 
D, O'Kane, of Dover, also filed to run for Congress in the First District 
but his candidacy was frowned on by the Hillsborough group.  Normandin 
represented the "adequate representation" to insure an orderly vote among 
the French Democrats, 

Only 19,220 Democrats bothered to go to the polls on primary day. 
This represented the lowest Democratic primary vote since 1930.14. Out- 
side of Hillsborough county, the nine remaining counties cast less than 
7,000 votes.ll2 This significant drop throughout the state points up the 
lagging interest in the Democratic party now under the domination of Hills- 
borough county, In the only major contest, Normandin polled 5,564 votes 
to defeat O'Kane, who received 3,896 votes in the First District.ll2 The 
Republican party had nominated Charles M, Dale, of Portsmouth, for Governor; 
Charles W. Tobey, who was seeking re-election to the Senate; Chester Merrow, 
also seeking re-election from the First District; and Sherman Adams, of 
Lincoln, as the candidate for Congress from the Socond District.ll4 

The 1944 Democratic State Convention met at Concord on August 1l. 


Josephat T. Benoit, of Manchester, presided, In a routine but very lengthy 
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platform the convention upheld the New Deal, urged & fourth term for Roose- 
velt, and advocated a change in New Hampshire by the election of Powers, 
Betley, Normandin, and Carlson, the Democratic ticket. The obsession 
of the Hillsborough-controlled convention with federal patronage even 
found its way into the party platform: 
We deplore the partisanship which has caused paid O.P,4. 
officials in New Hampshire to be chosen almost entirely fran 
the Republican party. 
Likewise we have observed many inequities under a so- 

called merit system for state employees, and the legislature 

should correct these grossly unfair ratings,115 

The party leaders were obviously irked that President Roosevelt had 
placed the Office of Price Administration under state control. According 
to Emmett Kelly, this move was made by Roosevelt to win popular support 
for the price-control program throughout the nation by, removing the 
awarding of the appointments from the tatim Committee, 116 This move 
gave the Republican administration at Concord control over patronage that 
would ordinarily have passed through the Democratic national committeeman, 

At the convention, the presiding officer was also named state chairman 
to succeed Robert Early. This move, with Murphy's approval, transferred 
the state chairmanship from Early, of Nashua, to Benoit, of Manchester, 
The reign of Hillsborough county was kept intact for two more years, 

To the astonishment of "state" Democrats, Chairman Benoit, a very 
active and outspoken French leader, proceeded to carry on a lively state- 


wide campaign. Rural Democrats who had not heard from the State Committee 


tegen with Emmett Kelly, October 28, 1953. 


since the late 1930's were contacted. To Benoit!s disappointment, many 
of the "contacts" no longer existed or were now Republican, 117 The wealthy 
Francis P, Murphy financed the effort and apparently Benoit gave the national 
comnitteeman good results for his investment, Town and ward Democratic 
committees became active, and sometimes solvent, if Murphy deemed it 
necessary, at the urging of Chairman Benoit, 
When the ballots were counted in 1944, the Democrats had fallen n 
short of victory in two of the major contests. Republican Senator Tobey 
had & strong isolationist record in Congress and his Democratic opponent, 
Joseph Betley, was the beneficiary. Tobey 's margin of victory over Betley, 
unknown politically or otherwise outside of Manchester, was only 4,000 
votes, Tobey received 110,549 votes compared with 106,508 cast for Betley, 118 
In the First District Democrat Normandin missed being elected by only 2,000 
votes, Congressman Merrow was re-elected with 57,537 votes against 55,502 
votes cast for Normandin,ll? Republican Charles M, Dale showed surprising 
strength as he ran ahead of the entire ticket to defeat James J, Powers 
for Governor. Dale received 115,799 votes and Powers polled 102,232 votes,120 
In the Second District contest for Congress, Sherman Adams was easily 
elected. He received 55,911 votes and Democrat Harry Carlson received 


46,872 votes, 121 


ll?mterview with Josephat T. Benoit at Manchester, May 7, 1953. 
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Roosevelt received 119,663 votes. Dewey received 109,916 votes, 
See Appendix A. 
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In many respects the 1944 defeat was a replica of the 1940 contest, 
The Democratic party of New Hampshire seemed completely unaware of the 
potential of victory when the magic name "Roosevelt" was at the head of 
the party ticket. In winning a fourth term as President, Roosevelt car- 
ried New Hampshire by almost 10,000 votes.l^? The activities of Chairman 
Benoit were novel for the Democratic party in 1944 which had labored under 
& drifting leadership since Murchie!s departure, However, Betley and 
Normandin were not fully aware that victory was within reach, and their 
campaign efforts were only nominal, To long-suffering rank and file 
members, as well as many leaders, it was the "same old story" of so many 
other near-misses, 

The 1944 election now ranked with the defeats of 1940 and 1934 as 


an additional landmark of frustrating defeats, 


CHAPTER V11 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND THE FAIR DEAL 
(1946-1952) ) 


A Period of Transition o v 


The disintegration of the Democratic party ín rural New Hampshire 
4s clearly shown in the composition of the General Court in 1945, Of the 
four hundred members of the lower House, 236 were Republicans and only 162 
were Democrats, a loss of five seats as compared with the 1943 session of 
the legislature,l Even though Roosevelt carried the state by 10,000 votes 
"^ and Betley and Normandin were near-winners, the Democrats captured fewer 
seats in the House in 1944 than in the heavily Republican off-year elec- 
tion of 1942,? B e | 

Rural New Hampshire was now almost completely under the domination 
of the Republican party. This made the task of the Democratic party 
increasingly difficult inasmuch as 42 percent of New Hampshire's population 
lived in ton with a population of less than 2,500 people. 

The Democrats did manage to gain two seats in the state Senate in 
l 1944, reducing the Republican majority only slightly, fifteen Republicans 


to nine Democrats, Peter R, Poirier, of Manchester, was elected to the 


Tsee Appendix D. 

73 the Presidential election of 1940, 194 Democrats were elected to 
the House, By 1944 only 162 Democrats were elected to the House despite- 
the Roosevelt victory. 
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GE Countil from the Third Diatricts. He was joined by Democrat 
Thomas Leonard, of Nashua, who apparently rode F. D. R,'s coattails to | 
win by only 54 votes in the Fourth District with almost 42,000 ballots 
cast, ^ 
| The dwindling strength of the Democratic party in rural areas was 

probably more than coincidental with the ascendancy of the Hillsborough 
county group to a position of party control, Fran 1940 to 1946 the stan- 
“dard organizational procedures parted on by Mrs, Agnes Dunn while the Con- 
cord Group was in control were all but abandoned, Meetings of the state 
committee were no longer called regularly or with proper notice, and party 
leaders were no longer kept well informed by correspondence. In his attempts 
to revive Democrat support in the rural areas in 1944, Chairman Benoit faced 
the almost impossible task of reawakening party interest that had been 
dormant since Murchie's departure. Even after twelve years of the New Deal 
influence, the roots of Republican strength in New Hampshire had become 

more deeply imbedded than ever before. 

The sudden death of President Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, 
just as final victory over the Axis powers was in sight, left the nation 
&nd the Democratic party groping for & new leader. There was little to 

. indicate that his successor, Harry 5. Truman, of Missouri, could capably 
fill either of the roles ina satisfactory manner. 

However, the "man from Missouri" assumed the responsibility with a 
sincere determination to carry on the foreign and domestic program that 
Roosevelt had initiated, On the foreign Sant the new President was soon 


confronted with the necessary arrangements to bring about the successful 
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conclusion of World War II, Truman also faced the more Steet task of 
. Joining in the establishment of a world organization of nations to prevent 
future hostilities. On the domestic front the President tackled the per- 
` plexing task of demobilization and reconversion to a peacetime economy. 
The new President's attitude of determination and sincerity relieved some 
of the misgivings about his fitness for the office, but the Republican 
party sensed an opportunity to return to power and confidently prepared 
for the 1946 election, l | 
At the state level, New Se Democrats prepared for the primary 
in a very dismal atmosphere, The off-year trend that had favored the 
"out-party" in every election since 1920, except the 1934 election, was 
almost certain to help the Republican party. ê The cost of living had 
climbed steadily higher, and the first indications of a nation-wide meat 
shortage were evident by the time the primary and elections were held. 
The energetic Democratic State Chairman’ and Mayor of Manchester 
(1940-1946), Josephat Benoit, announced his candidacy for Congress in 
the First District. Patrick J, Hinchey, of Berlin, filed to run for Con- 
gress in the Second District. In the race for governor in 1946, the 
bitterness which still lingered from the Murphy-Keefe feud of 1944 over 
the National Committee position was somewhat forgotten when Harry D. 
Carlson decided to bid for the Governor's seat, Carlson, described as a 


man of "unbounded energy and unlimited resources," made no effort to 


Des Appendix A. 
"Benoit had moved to New Hampshire from Rhode Island in 1935. He had 
. witnessed the overthrow of the Republican party in Rhode Island during 
the first term of the New Deal and was confident that the same feat could 
be achieved in New Hampshire, 


conceal his violent dislike of Francis P. Murphy and his methods, 
Qn the surface, Murphy and Keefe patched up their differences sufficiently 
for Murphy to lend weight and support to the Keefe candidacy against Carl- 
son in the primary. 

The primary race was a drab affair, except for the activities of 
Carlson, The Plainfield candidate equipped a Bougestradien with a loude 
speaker and toured the entire state seeking support in his fight against 
Keefe. Despite this effort, which was novel at least in New Hampshire, 
less than 20,000 Democrats bothered to go to the polls on primary day. 
Clyde Keefe received 9,140 votes and Carlson trailed with 6,634 votes, 

As this was the only contest, the Democratie ticket Chosen dh 1946 was 
headed by Keefe for Governor, Benoit for Congress in the First District, 


&nd Hinchey for Congress in the Second District, 


BInterview with Emmett Kelly at Manchester, October 28, 1953, and 
interview with Charles Burke at Manchester, April 8, 1954, Carlson's 
background and activities are not quite clear. As the Democratic candi- 
date for Congress in the Second District in 1944, he conducted a lively 
campaign against Sherman Adams in this Republican stronghold. Carlson 
polled 46,872 votes, compared with 55,911 votes cast for Republican Adams. 


Further study of Harry Carlson would perhaps provide an interesting 
interlude in the history of the Democratic party of this period. His 
arigins and sources of finance were mysteries, and the party leaders 
became increasingly suspicious of his motives. iIndefense of Carlson it 
should be stated that there is no substantial evidence to impugn his motives 
other than "he was different" from the usual, Granite State politician. 


- Others regarded Carlson, a Protestant-Yankee of sorts and a tireless 
campaigner, as a means for reviving interest apong rural Yankee Democrats, 
However, his political career in New Hampshire was. cg. as the 
party leaders opposed him every step of the way. * 
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In the Republican primary, Governor Dale defeated Sherman Adams in 
the race for the nomination for Governor, In the First District contest, 
Chester E. Merrow defeated Arthur Jenks, and in the Second District, Norris 
Cotton, of Lebanon, defeated former Governor Robert O. Blood in his bid 
for Congress, ? | 

Like the primary campaign of August and September, the general elec- 
tion was also very quiet. Some spark was provided by Carlson's campaigning 
. for- the Democratic ticket with his trailer.l0 The election results were a 
severe reversal for the Democratic party An the state and in the nation, 
The. Republican party captured control of both Houses of the Eightieth. | 
Congress., In the lower House their majority was 245 to 188,41 This repre- 
l sented an increase of 55 Republican seats over the Seventy-Ninth Congress. 
In. the: Senate the Hepublionn margin was 5l to 45, an increase of thirteen 
Republican Senators over the last session of Congress, JL? The Republican 
party had not been in control of Congress since the session in 1929.. 
Seventeen years of control by the Democratic party had now been ended, . 

The Republican trend carried into New Hampshire, where the Democrats 
suffered the worst defeat in almost twenty-five years, Not since 1920, 
When Harding rode into office on the crest of the "normalcy" wave, had the. 


Democratic party been 80 resoundingly defeated, 12 Clyde Keefe, who had 
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missed being elected Governor in 1940 by only 3,000 votes, was defeated 
by 43,000 votes in his second bid for the post in 1946, Keefe polled 
only 60,247 votes, compared with the 193,204 votes cast for Governor 
. Dale.l^ The story was much the same in the Congressional contests in the 
First and Second Districts. Merrow received 53,909 votes and Benoit only 
36,316 votes in the First District. Cotton polled 49,963 votes to defeat 
Hinchey, who received only 29,904 votes.i? In 1944 Hillsborough county 
had given the Democratic candidate for Governor a majority of almost 
17,000 votes;16 but in 1946, although it went Democratic, its majority for 
Keefe was reduced to 1,300 votes.i7 
. . All five seats in the Governor's Council were won by Republicans, 
The overwhelming Republican majority in the General Re the 
Democratic minority to an insignificant role. Of the 400 members in the 
House, 273 were Republicans and only 126 were Democrats.+® In the state 
Senate the Republican majority increased to 19 to 5,19 

The demoralization of the party in 1946 is also shown in the reluc- 
tance of candidates to run for office. Six of the nineteen Republicans 
elected to the state Senate ran unopposed, At the county level each of 
the ten counties had eight offices to be filled for a combined total of 


eighty elective offices, In thirty-four of these contests the Republicans 
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had no Democratic opponents. Of the forty-six other positions which they 


contested, the Democrats succeeded in capturing only fourteen county offices, 
all eight of the offices in Hillsborough, three in Strafford, and three | 
in Coos, Only six SE in 1940 the Democrats contested sixty- 
one of the county contests and captured twenty-two offices. 

The Roosevelt victory in 1932 had introduced a hopeful era for New 
Hampshire Democrats. Fourteen years later in 1946, only one year after 
Roosevelt's death, the Democratic party appeared to have succumbed to 


the rugged Republicanism of the Grenite Stats. 
Lóoking for Leaders 


-Prior to the disastrous defeat of 1946, Francis P, Murphy, the am- 
bitious national committeeman from New Hampshire, had importuned the Demo- 
cratic National Committee to be namod as Minister to Irelend. National 
Chairman Robert Hannegan countered with an offer that Murphy accept a 
diplomatic assignment to Puerto Rico,^ Murphy persisted in his efforts 
to get the minister's post in Ireland and followed up with sizeable Con- 
tributions to the national office. The obvious reluctance of the National 
Gamittee to grant the post to Murphy plus the depressing effect of the 
1946 defeat caused Murphy to re-examine his political position. The state 
organization was in a shambles and held little promise for any future vic- 

tories, The national organization had chosen to ignore his request for 
| assignment to Ireland. The possibility of another Democratic President 
seemed remote. In 1947 Francis P. Murphy resigned as the Democratic 


national committeeman from New Hampshire,^* His five-year career with the 


2linterview with Eumatt Kelly, October 28, 1953. 


22 According to Emmett Kelly, who was the Democratic opponent of Senator 
Tobey in .1950, Murphy lent support to the Tobey candidacy. By 1952 Murphy was 
an avowed supporter of Republican Presidential nominee, Eisenhower. 


1 
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Democratic party had oe a frustrating and expensive venture for Murphy 
personally, What Murphy's five-year flirtation cost the New Hampshire 
Democratic party cannot be accurately estimated. However, the decline 
in the fortunes of the Democratic party from 1940 to 1946 coincided with 
Murphy's five-year visit. As the recognized leader during this period, 
| Murphy must assume a large share of the criticism for the turmoil and con- 
fusion that afflicted the Democratic organization, | 
Picking up the reins of the state chairmanship, Herbert W, Hill, a 
. professor of history at Dartmouth College, was Ee succeed Benoit in 
1946. While Murphy remained as national committeeman, control of the — 
still rested. in Hillsborough county. With Murphy no longer national com- 
mitteeman, and with the state chairmanship in Hanover, the scramble between 
"state" Democrats and Hillsborough county was resumed. 

Taking advantage of the confusion that followed Murphy's retreat, 
Harry Carlson, of Plainfield, moved swiftly to seek support. for the post. 
Manchester's Charlie Burke let it ba known that he, too, wanted the posi- 
tion and proceeded to secure support from the delegates chosen in 1944 to 
represent New Hampshire x the Democratic National Convention, Burke 
apparently had garnered sufficient support from the delegation to succeed 
Morphy. However, a ruling from the National Committee, sought by State 
Chairman Herbert Hill, stated that it was no longer the function of the 
1944 delegates to fill the vacancy as this was not the duty of the stake 
committee? Burke's efforts had been in vain, since Carlson had not 
bothered with the 1944 delegates but had immediately contacted a sufficient 


number of the state committee members to insure his selection, Burke was 


23 National Chairman Robert Hannegan ruled that the duties of Presidential 
delegates ended with the close of the Presidential convention, and that any 


vacancies should be filled by the state committee, 
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considerably irritated by the ruling, but it stoode-and Harry D. Carlson 


was named to succeed Murphy as the national camnitteeman from New Hampshire.^4 


With Hill as state chairman and Carlson as the national comnitteeman, 
by 1947 Hillsborough county had lost some of its grip on the Democratic 
atate organization. The control had now shifted to the west and north, 
Increasingly, the astute Irish politician from Berlin, Emmett Kelly, gave 
indications of assumihg direction of the state committee. 

_ The Republican sweep of Congress in 1946 indicated that the sixteen- 
year control of the federal government by the Democratic party Voila end : 
£n 1948. The magic appeal of F. D, R. would be missing from the ballot 
for the first time since 1920. The Republicans regarded Truman as a plod- 
ding, unattractive, and accidental President who would have little nation- 
wide appeal. A major portion of the nation's press echoed the short- 
comings in daily editorials, Truman's close connection with the Pendergast 
machine during his early career had created some misgivings concerning his 
political origins,“© Also, his limited acquaintance with broad issues and 
his provincial background were disturbing to many people. Within the 
Democratic party family Truman was not satisfactory to the liberal group 


who threatened to break with the party and support Henry A, Wallace, 


kohe foregoing account is a compilation of information received from 


various Democratic leaders. A major portion of the information was supe 
plied by Charles Burke, of Manchester, and Emmett Kelly, of Berlin 


ithe relations between Kelley and State Chairman Hill were harmonious, 
and Hill leaned heavily on Kelly for advice and counsel. 


A parck & Blake, Since 1900, pp. 736-7. 
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running on a third party ticket, the E E EEN 
Truman could not even. count on the "solid South" because of his insis- 
tance on a strong civil rights plank in the platform,29 This internecine 
struggle appeared to herald the demoralization of the Democratic party ad 
an aftermath of the death of its leader of thirteen years, Franklin D, l 
Roosevelt. | 

In New Hampshire, Democratic party leaders provided an dE e | 
Scrap in the Presidential primary contest. No Democratic candidate had won 
a elear-cut victory for a major office for fourteen Keier More and morë 
state Democratic Leaders came to realize that the office of the national 
ecmmitteeman was the only position of prestige and control in the Democratic 
party of New Hampshire. The Carlson-Burke fight of the previous year was a 
preview of the 1948 struggle for the support of the Presidential delegates : 
. who would select the national committeeman. 

Thirty-three Democratic leaders filed to run for the sixteen delegate- 
at-large posts in the 1948 Presidential primary. There were five candidates, 
for the two delegate positions in the First District and jx aspirante for 


S ponniman; American Parties and Electiong, p. 221. Truman's efforts 


to convert the Democratic party from a "personal following" group to a 
“revitalized political" institution was a man-sized task, Many of the 348 
reporters who attended his first press conference as the President of the 
United States "left the conference tinglimg with the conviction that Truman 
- might well succeed in confounding his critics" in his dual role as President 
and party leader, Binkley, Ansrican Political Parties, p. 401. This obser- l 
vation by Professor Binkley seems particularly worthy of notice as it was 

made prior to Truman's remarkable upset victory of 1948. E 


29 Ibid. 


l 20u:111am N. Rogers was re-elected to Congress from the First District in 
1934. In 1936 Roy was & dubious winner, since he was only seated for five 
days in 1938 after a long struggle involving recounts and a congressional 
investigation. Supra., Chapter V. 


«wo posts in the Second District. All in all, there were forty-four 
candidates seeking twenty positions, and all were pledged to Harry S. 
grumen, 21 


The balloting took place on March 9, 1948. The sixteen winners for 


Craig, George T. Healy, Charles 0, Lamy, Francis Murphy,2^ Walter J. T. 
Richard, John J, Sheehan, and Charles Burke--all of Manchester. Also 
chosen were Dave Barry, of Wilton, Thomas W. Fecteau, of Epping, Herbert W, 
Hill, of Hanover, Emmett J. Kelly, of Berlin, Thómas J. Leonard, of Nashua, 
Anen M, Dube, of Somersworth, and Edward C, Sullivan, of Keene. Under the 
rules of the Democratic National Convention, each of the sixteen delegates 
was entitled to a one-half vote, 23 | 

Mary C. Dondero, of Portsmouth, and Frank L, Sullivan, of Manchester, 
captured the two delegate posts from the First District, Robert E, Early, 
of Nashua, and Harry Carlson, of Plainfield, completed the delegate list 
as the winners from the Second District, Each of the four district dele- 

gates were entitled to one full vote, 

Burke and Carlson resumed their battle of 1947 for the national com- 


 mitteeman position, The combined voting strength of the at-large and 


Fy. H. Manuel, XXXI, pp. 339-41. 


l ants is not the former Governor, Francis P, Murphy, but an employee 
of the Manchester Unlon-lesder. 


33K Hampshire's usual representation in the Democratic National Con- 

vention is only eight votes, or twice the size of the New Hampshire mem- 
bers of Congress. A bonus system put into effect in 1940 and extended in 

, ` 1947 gave New Hampshire twelve votes in 1948. To permit attendance of a 

) larger delegation to the convention, double the number of delegates-at- 


large are elected and their votes are halved. In the district contests two 


delegates, each with a full vote, are elected from each of the two Con- 
gressional districts, Robert B, Dishman, "The Kefauver Campaign in New 
Hampshire in 1952," Durham: University of New Hampshire. 


the delegate-at-large posts were Damase Caron, Marye Walsh Caron, William H, 


me. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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district delegates from Hillsborough county was six votes--just one-half 
vote shy of the majority needed for the position. Carlson had been unable 
to win any support from the Hillsborough group and Manchester's Charlie 
Burke appeared to have the inside track. However, Emmett J. Kelly, of 
Berlin, had not been idly standing by; and when he made his bid, the Burke- 
Carlson contest faded into the background, Kelly made strong inroads . 
into the Hillsborough delegation. Marye Walsh Caron, Healy, a Leonard 
contributed one-half votes and district delegate Early cast his full vote 
for Kelly. The former state Senator from Berlin had secured two and one- 


half of the six Hillsborough group's vote, The "state" Democratic dele- 


' gates, those outside of Hillsborough, gave strong and almost united support 


Xo Kelly to insure his victory. District delegate Dondero gave Kelly & 


fullvote. At-large delegates Barry, Fecteau, Hill, Morin, Sullivan, and 
Kelly himself cast one-half votes for an additional three votes, On the 
first ballot, Kelly secured a total of seven and one-half votes to be 
chosen as national committeeman for four years, (1948-1952).34 
Hillsborough county held the balance of power to select one of its 
own delegates, but enough of them apparently preferred to see the office 
go out of the county to prevent, or at least reduce, the number of squabbles 
that had disrupted the state organization, since it assumed control in 1940, 
The selection of Kelly, a member of the State Racing Commission,25 


introduced a controversial figure to the New Hampshire political scene, 


34. major portion of the foregoing account was supplied by Emmett Kelly. 
This account coincides with information obtained by the writer from other 
sources, including the delegates themselves, 


35Kelly was appointed to the State Racing Commission by Republican 
Governor Dale on July 8, 1947, for a three-year term. He has since been 
reappointed by Republican Governor Sherman Adams in 1951 and Republican 
Governor Hugh Gregg in 1954. Kelly's ability to secure this much-sought 
position in the first place, and his subsequent reappointments is a good 


. example of his ability to maneuver under changing circumstances. 
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Five terms as a state Senator under Republican governors had well-equipped 

Kelly in the art of securing "some recognition," as Kelly terms it, despite 

the party's minority status, Over the next four-year period, Hillsborough — 

county Democratic leaders devoted & great deal of time and energy either 

bitterly assailing or staunchly defending Kelly's techniques, | 
With the Presidential primary over, the party prepared for the 

approaching state primary and general election, Harry Carlson, stymied 

in his bids for Congress in 1944 and Governor in 1946, decided to try 

again and filed as a candidate for EE He was not an acceptable 

. candidate to Kelly and most of the State Committee members, Their support 

went out to Professor Herbert W. Hill, State Chairman of the party and a 

well-respected Yankee Democrat.  Prompted by National Comitteeman Kelly, 

Hill filed for the Democratic nomination for Governor against Carlson, © 

In the primary race for the United States Senate, a similar development 

came about. Alfred E. Fortin, a perennial Democratic candidate for county 

and city of Manchester offices, 26 filed for the Democratic nomination for 

the United States Senate. Fortin likewise was not acceptable to Kelly and 

‘other state leaders who were trying to arrange what they felt would be a 

strong ticket. Joseph A. Millamet,27 & Manchester attorney, was selected 


as the candidate to defeat Fortin in tho primary. 


36portinta own commeht on his numerous attempts to win public office 
was: "I guess I got beat all my life." With this in mind, Fortin cone 
eluded that he might as well seek a major office and at least achieve some 
recognition in 1948.  Fortin's strong following among French Democrats 
makes him a formidable candidate in any Democratic primary, as the party 
leaders discovered in 1948. Interview with Fortin, April 8, 1954. 


JTMillimet is associated with the law firm, Devine and Millimet, in 
Manchester, His partner, Maurice Devine, has never been a candidate for 
office but he still ranks high among the recognized Democratic leaders 
of New Hampshire, 
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Peter R. Poirier, a former member of the Governor's Council (1944-46), 
filed to run for Congress in the First District,3® Richard W, Leonard, 
of Nashua, the son of Thomas Leonard and a prominent state "— golfing 
champion, filed to run for Congress in the Second District, He was also | 
unopposed. 

The effort of the "regulers" led by Emmett Kelly, to defeat the 
"insurgents! Carlson and Fortin, created considerable interest in the 
Democratic primary race for Governor and Senator, The turnout of over 
25,000 Democrats’? on September 14 was the largest primary vote since” 
1942's Murphy-Lucier contest... When the votes were counted, it was clear 
that the "regulars" had been only partially successful in their — 
effort, Hill defeated Carlson, 10,369 votes to 9,160 votes,4° but the 
‘West Side political warrior, Fred Fortin, scored a surprising and clear- 
cut. victory over the political novice, Attorney Joseph Millimet, Fortin 
received 11,536 votes and Millimet polled 7,595 votes.4l The Fortin- 
Millimet. contest featured a racial dispute instigated by Fortin, who feared 
that. Millimet's "French-sounding name" would draw some French support in 


the primary. A few days before the primary, Fortin distributed 4,000 


38charlie Burke was delegated as an emissary of the "regulars" who were 
attempting to defeat Carlson and Fortin and to provide opposition for Peter 
Poirier, as the "irregulars" did not regard Poirier as a particularly 
strong candidate. Burke attempted to get Damase Caron, a former five-term 
mayor of Manchester (1930-40), to oppose Poirier in the primary, The 
effort failed, but Poirier was considerably angered at Burke's actions, 


29Seo Appendix C. 
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- party. The platform of the 1948 convention reveals that the Democratic 


forward to resuming their control, Charlie Burke was the apparent choice 
of Professor Hill, the nominee for Governor.^? However, nominees Fortin 
&nd Poirier voiced strong objections to Burke. Poirier was miffed because 
of Burke's efforts to provide a primary opponent in the First District. 
Burke had also supported Millimet against Fortin in the primary race. 
This recent feuding, combined with a long history of French-lrish battles 
involving Burke, Fortin, and Poirier scuttled Burke fe candidacy for state 
chairman, | 

The 1948 Democratic state convention was held at "The Weir" on Lake 
Winnepesauke on October 2. The tenor of the election campaign had been 


spelled out by nominee Hill following the primary. Hill leveled a blast 


at the Republican administration charging that corrupt and inefficient ` 
practices had almost bankrupted the state. The charges were substantiated 
by the celebrated Story-Cote case which EC mishandling end mis- 
appropriation of state funds.46 Hill mede it clear in his opening salvo 


following his nomination that the alleged $1,000,000 deficit during Governor 


Dale's administration would be the main issue spelled out by the Democratic 


party was making a strong effort to capitalize on the rather obvious fraudu- 


lent &warding of state contracts. d 


Arte state committee has the responsibility of selecting the state 
chairman at the state convention which follows the primary, However, the 
practice thet has developed usually allows the nominee for Governor to 
name the state chairman, who then directs the campaign, 


KE political scandal involving State Comptroller Stephen Story and 
a Manchester contractor, Donat Cote, was revealed by the New Hampshire 
Sunday News on March 7, 1948. Cote was awarded state construction con- 
tracts without consideration of other bids and Comptroller Story apparently 
condoned the Cote cost-plus method of ballooning the amount of the original 
award, The whole affair was a source of extreme embarrassment for Governor 
Dale and his all-Republican Council, While the Sunday News leveled charge 
after charge, the investigation conducted by the state dragged on through 
the summer and beyond the primary date, 
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Typical of the Republican waste which has brought New 

Hampshire to the brink of financial crisis is the so-called 

"Story Case." In only two years a Republican administration 

admits it has paid a Republican contractor "630,000 for $300,000 

worth of work performed largely without bids. The Republican 

corruption has been compounded many times by Republican failure 

to take any vigorous and immediate steps to clean its house.47 

The New Hampshire Democrats had been presented with a ready-made 
assault on the Republican party. Charges of "corruption" and "it's time 
for a change" hurled by Governor Dewey at the Truman administration in his 
bid for the Presidency were made against Republicans in New Hampshire, 

For the first time in many a campaign the nominee for Governor, E 
Herbert Hill, tried to lead the Democratic party in dn &ll-out assault on 
a state Republican administration, Unfortunately, the minority rusty 
machinery showed signs of decrepitude from lack of use, Also, the feuds 
that marred the Weirs convention indicated that the attack on the Repub- 
licans would lack the unity needed to capitalize on the "Story Case." 
Harry Carlson appeared at the convention and was roundly applauded by the 
300 delegates as he promised to support nominee Hill in the election cam- 
pelen, AP However, Carlson was sufficiently piqued to refuse the use of 
his trailer to the state committee for the campaign, By-passing Burke for 
the State Chairman's job was an uncomfortable task, A fellow professor of 
Hill's at Dartmouth, Dayton D, McKean accépted the call from nominee Hill 
and National Committeeman Emmett Kelly to lead the party as st&te chairman 
for two y ars. Poirier and Fortin had indicated that McKean would bo 


acceptable in preference to Burke, 492 The convention procedure did little 


AIN, He Manual, XXXI, pp. 530-1. 
4®venchoster Union (October 4, 1948), p. 12. 


4 Pol owing the convention, Herbert Hill called on Charlie Burke to 
assist in the election effort. Burke refused and removed himself from the 
campaign of 1948 by taking a trip to South America. Interview with Charles 
Burke, April 8, 1954. 


to assuage the feelings of Poirier and Fortin despite their defeat of Burke. 
As reported by Fortin, "about everyone in the hall got up to speak" before 
either Poirier or Fortin were permitted to speak.2Ü By the time Fortin made 
his speech, many of tho upstate delegates had left for home, as it was late 
in the afternoon, 

The defections and conflicts shown at the Democratic convention a 
month prior to the election indicated that the party was not functioning in 
a fashion to take full advantage of the skeletons turned up in the Repub- - 
licans' closet, Hill did made a serious effort to bring the issue before 
the Voters; however, his presentation did little to arouse the interest of 
his audiences.2l The remaining members of the Democratic ticket conducted 
personal campaigns that diluted any effort at a frontal assault on the 
Republican party. | 

It was generally predicted that the Granite State would return to the 
Republican fold and support Dewey in 1948 in preference to Truman, who was 
. berated as too-small in stature for the high office he hela. ^^ Fortin, 
Poirier, and Leonard did not appear to be in the running against their 
Republican opponents, Only Hill, & vollsrespeetel Yankee Democrat, was 


conceded to have a chance in his bout with Republican Sherman Adams. 93 


^ S0interview with Alfred E. Fortin, April 8, 1954. 
Date sensational charges headlined weekly by the Sunday News seemed to 


overshadow: the efforts of candidate Hill to make a party issue of the 
"Story Case." 


chester Union. See Frank O'Neil's Colum, "Under the Statehouse 
Dome," October 20, 1948, p. 4. 
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Grand jury indictments were handed down against Comptroller Story and 
contractor Cote on October 29, less than a weak before the election on 
November 2.2^ The timing and the nature of the indictments provided the 

Democratic party with a before-the-election appeal for the repudiation of 
the Republican party in the Granite State. Story and Cote were indicted 
on 123 counts charging them with attempting to defraud the state of New — 
Hampshire and obtaining money under false pretenses, ^ 

On election day in 1948, over 230,000 voters went to the polls in New 
Hampshire, The Granite State recorded 121,299 votes for Governor Dewey 
as compared with 107,995 cast for President Truman,56 After supporting 
Roosevelt in 1936, 1940, and 1944, New Hampshire in 1948 reverted to its 
post-Civil War tradition of supporting the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent, The astonishing victory of Truman over Dewey in the nation in the 
1948 Presidential contest revealed the latent Strength of the groups who 
had rallied behind the New Deal to introduce a new political era. A pre- 
diction made by Lubell in 1941 seems to have been substantiated in 1948, 
n, , ¿once Roosevelt is out of the picture this vote [tne Roosevelt vote | 


will not slip back automatically into its former slots."57 


Throughout the nation, sixteen years of the New Deal had firmly estab- 


lished the Democratic party in many states that managed to provide Truman 
with majorities in 1948. It was evident that New Hampshire had not basic- 


ally altered its voting pattern once the Roosevelt personality was removed 


"Manchester Union, October 30, 1948), p. 1. 


"mag, p. le 
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from the political scene. Democratic leaders of the Granite state had not 


made the inroads into Republican strongholds during four terms of the New 
Deel, The Roosevelt majority of 10,000 votes in New Hampshire in 1944 
was wiped out in 1948 as Dewey carried the state by over 13,000 votes, 

For- the first time since 1928, the Democratic candidate for Governor 
made.a better showing in his contest than the Democratic candidate for 
President, Hill was defeated by only 11,000 votes as compared with the 
13,000-vote deficit for Truman, The final tally in the Governor's race. 
geve Adams 116,212 votes and Hill, 105,207 votes. 28 The remainder of the 
Democratic ticket fell way behind the vote accorded Truman and Hill, 
Senator Bridges polled 129,262 votes in defeating Fortin, who received 
only 91,760 votes, Merrow's vote in the First District was 64,784 as 
compared with 51,662 votes cast for Poirier. In the Second District 
Gatton received 59,505 votes against 43,290 votes cast for Leonard, Only 
one. Democrat, C. Edward Bourass, of Manchester, was elected to the Governor!s 
Gouncil, The Republican majority in the state Senate was 18 to 6 and in the ~ 
lower House, 254 to 145. 2? | 

The rout in 1948 in New Hampshire came as no surprise. Democratic | 
leaders had not anticipated that Truman would survive the election. The 
vote accorded Professor Hill for Governor was encouraging in one respect, 
tut in the final analysis the Democratic party failed to take full advan- 
tage of the shortcomings of the Republican state administration. Lack of 
harmony among the Democratic candidates for the major state offices and 
lack of Democratic candidates for lesser offices insured the continuance 


of Republican control of state affairs. 
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Eleven of the eighteen Republicans elected to the state Senate ran 
unopposed 60 and 200 of the 399 members of the House were Republicans who 
had no Democratic oppositionfl In the county contests, the same discour- 

p aging situatio prevailed. Of the eighty county offices to be filled, 

the Democrats contested only thirty-one of the offices.Ó? These vacancies | 
the apathy of the Democratic party throughout the state that made it impos- 
sible for Hill to fully capitalize on the corruption issue that should have 
plagued New Hampshire Republicans in 1948. 

The depths of the Democratic disintegration is revealed by the fact 
that only Hillsborough county offered a full slate of Democratic candidates 
for the eight county offices. Although Straffcrd and Coos counties went 
Democratic, neither county had a full slate of Democratic candidates, E? 

The decline of Democratic state-wide organization that was first 
Observed in 1940 continued through 1948. The lower house of the General 
Court reveals the dwindling stature of New Hampshire Democrats. In the 
Presidential election year of 1940, 194 Democrats were elected to the 
House. In 1944 there were only 162 Democratic members, and by 1948 the 
Democratic members in the House numbered only 145 in a 400-member body. 


Democratic candidates Truman and Hill had polled approximately 48 percent 


Die, H. Manual, XXXI, pp. 542-5. 
Clipid., pp. 644-64. 
62 


Ibid., pp. 544-51. 


GA patta county elected every Democrat on the ticket, but in the con- 
test for Treasurer, & Hepublican, Thomas K, Davenhall of Farmington ran 
unopposed, The same situation occurred in Coos county, Republican candi- 
dates for Register of Probate and County Commissioner were unopposed. It is 
generally agreed that in all three contesta a Democratic candidate who had 
bothered to file would have been elected. Ibid. 
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of ts Granite. Steve voter yet E warty dap Cad oni Do NT, 

| of tlie 24 seats in the state Senate, The hope of converting New Hampshire 

to the Democratic party expressed by Farley, Jackson, Murchie, Brown, and 

Sullivan in the 1930's had been obliterated by the defeats of the 1940's. 
The Last Four Years 

Despite the astonishing national victory of the Democratic party in 
1948, the efforts of President Truman to revitalize and rebuild the strength 
Gf the party were undermined by the inereasing opposition from Southern 
Democrats. The Democrats increased their membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by 75 membdrs over the Eightieth Congress and enjoyed a 243 to 
WX majority,Ó4 In the Senate an increase of nine Democratic Senators gave ` 
tis party a control of 54 to 42.65 The Fair Deal program offered by Fresi- 
dent Truman was vigorously backed by northern leaders such as Senator 
Hubert Humphry, of Minnesota, and Representative John McCormick,’ of Massa- 
cliusetts, But southern leaders such Senator Walter George and Senator 
Richard Russell expressed their disapproval by increasing the effectiveness 
| of the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition to block most of the President's 
progress. | : 

As national committeeman from New Hampshire, Eumett Kelley enjoyed the 
only position of prestige as the federal patronage distributor. Patronage, 
however; proved to be more of a dividing influence than an asset during this 
period. The breakdown in the functioning of a state-wide organization 


accentuated the difficult task of determining who was the most deserving 


applicant for a political appointment. The continuing defeats suffered by 


Shyoos, Politics, Presidents, and Coattails, p. 224. E 
65 bia, | | 
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Democratic candidates increased the number of aspirants who felt that they 
were the "most deserving." The task of appointing a postmaster in rural 
areas where no local Democratic organization existed compounded the patron- 
age problem during Kelly's term of office, Tho nunber of appointments to 
a nade had declined considerably from the early days of the New Deal 
when the Federal government had created numerous "alphabet. agencies" that 
had to be staffed. Perhaps the most bitter feature of the patronage hand- 
ling was the ability of Republican Senator Styles Bridges to wield his 
influence on federal appointments in New Hampshire.. Although a severe’ 


Gritic of the Truman administration, Senator Bridges was able to secure 


appointments that were hardly palatable to "regular" Democrats in New 
Hampshire.66 Disputes within the state Democratic party concerning the 
distribution of patronage was the only observable indication that a Demo- 


cratic state committee was still in existence, 
Pessimism pervaded the state organization as the direct primary of 


I950' approached. The state committee, as such, was a listless, drifting 
group, and increasingly, any decisions that were made EH an 
informal meeting of a half-dozen or more of the so-called sectional leaders, 
Included in this group were Emmett Kelly, of Berlin, Dayton McKean and 
Herbert Hill, of Hanover, Joseph Scott, Joseph O'Brien, and Madelaine Gladu, 


af Manchester, William McCann, of Dover, William Baron, of Claremont, 


Laurence Pickett, of Keene, Fortunat A. Normandin, of Laconia, and others 


re E 


who may have been invited in depending on the nature of the meeting. 


l OF mett Kelly reports that he was able to secure control over the 
appointments to the Office of Price Stabilization in New Hampshire only ` 
after a heated debate with the "national office" concerning the role of 
Senator Bridges. Interview with Emmett Kelly, October 28, 1952. 
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In 1951, while an undergraduate at the University of New Hampshire, 
the writer made a study of the minority party in the General Court and its 
liaison with the Democratic state committee, The study consisted mainly 
of interviews and questionnaires sent to a sampling of Democratic members 
of the General Court and state committee members, The responses at that 
— tine were indicative of the rather hopeless feeling that permeated Demo- 
cratic ranks in the late 194015, 67 Many pointed to the 1948 election as 
an: example of the party failing to offer the best available candidates for 
major offices, À Criticism of the 1948 state usually excluded Herbert Hill, 
but both he and Professor MeKean ae suspetin some quarters for their 
"ivory tower approach" to practical politics from 1946 to 1950, Dissatis- 
fied Democrats in New Hampshire sensed that the national political trend 
was swinging away fron the Democratic party. Few believed that the 
approaching 1950 campaign would be dus different from past performances, 
except that the interest and enthusiasm of the Democratic party would sink 
to a new low, l 

In the primary contest for Governor, the persistent Harry Carlson of 
Plainfield decided to try again, State Chairman McKean and National Come 
Een Kelly took steps to provided Carlson with a primary opponent as 
he was still mistrusted as an insurgent who «would destroy what little 
organization still existed. Attorney Robert P. Pinel: a state Senator 


from Manchester, was encouraged to run for Governor and he accepted, ©? 


l GTlilliam L. Dunfey, "The Organization and Discipline of the Democratic 
Party in New Hampshire," University of New Hampshire, Durham: 1952. 
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69 in effort to get Herbert Hill to run once again failed, and Bingham 
was finally decided upon after several other "likely prospects" turned down 
the bid made by Emmett Kelly. Interview with Kelly, October 28, 1953. 


National Coaumitteeman Emmett Kelly filed to run for the United States 
Senate, and he was unopposed. In the First District there appeared to be 
& dearth of candidates until Frank L. Sullivan, of Manchester, filed for 
, Congress, | 
Prior to the filing deadline for the primary, Fred Fortin decided to 
try. for the seat in the First District against Sullivan. Fortin was still 
unwanted by the "regulars" as much as Carlson was, since the party leaders 
felt he had made only a token campaign against Bridges in 1948 after elimin- 
| ating Millimet in the primary, P, Rene Bergeron, of Manchester, a union | 
organizer for the C, I, O, Textile Workers Union, was encouraged to file, 
and his announcement made the First District contest a three-way struggle.70 
In the Second District there was a total lack of interest in the 
Denceratio minny to contest the seat held by Congressman Norris Cotton, 
Kelly finally persuaded George Brummer, of Lisbon, a political novice, to 
enter his neme in the contest in order not to have the seat lost by default, 71 
In the Republican primary it soon became evident that Senator Charles V. 
Tobey was in for the hardest struggle of his long political career, A young 
Hampton. Falls attorney, Wesley Powell, a newcomer to the political scene, 
waged a bitter campaign assailing Tobey for his alleged "Fair Deal" voting 


record, Since his re-electionto the Senate in 1944, Tobey had reversed his 


We? an interview with the writer, Fortin expressed the belief that 
Bergeron was urged to run so that he would split the French vote normally 
accorded Fortin allowing Sullivan to win, This was, in fact, the original. 
plan of Kelly and the "regulars." However, there was also the hope that 
Bergeron would possibly defeat both Sullivan and Fortin as it was felt 
he would have waged a more vigorous DESS 


E Tm a conversation with Brummer, a oyee old self-employed contractor, 
he acknowledged the futility of his candidacy, but said he had hoped that | 
it would aid Kelly in his bid for the Senate. Conversation with George 4 
Brummer at Lebanon, November, 1952. "a 
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position as a conservative-isolationist and by 1950 he was regarded as a 


liberal-internationalist because of his voting record, Powell, protege 


of Senator Bridges, called Tobey a "Truman Republican! who did not deserve 


the support of faithful New Hampshire Republicans.’* The Tobey-Powell 
contest represented a struggle between the so-called liberal and conserva- 


tive wings of the Republican party in New Hampshire. The state's largest 


and most influential newspapers, the Manchester Union-Lesder and the Concord 


Monitor gave strong support to the newcomer, Wesley Powell. The Democratic 
primary was overshadowed by the heated Republican contest between Tobey and 
Powell, | o 

Over 29,000 Democrats went to the polls on primary day in 1950, the 
highest total since the 1938 primary, 73 However, the increase could not 
"pe attributed to mmierost in the Bontesis or ihe candidates for major 
offices, The traditional rivalry between the French and the Irish for 
eounty offices in Hillsborough accounted for over 17,000 votes, or almost 
60 percent of the entire Democratic primary vote.74 Both Carlson and 
Fortin were defeated in their primary bids, and the GE slate was: 
Bingham for Governor, Kelley for Senator, and Sullivan See for 
Congress in the First and Second Districts, Although Bergeron, who ran 
third behind Sullivan and Fortin, drew almost 4,000 votes to cut sharply 
into Fortin's strength, largely in the French areas of the First District, 


Fortin was defeated by only 130 votes,75 The heavy Hillsborough county 


. Tžleighton C. Gilman, "New Hampshire's 1950 Senatorial Campaign," p. 1. 
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N. H. Manual, XXXII, p. 336. 


vote also spelled defeat for Carlson as Bingham received strong support 
in his home city of Manchester and also in Nashua. In Hillsborough 
county alone, Bingham's majority was 8,000 votes, and elsewhere in the 
state he carried seven other counties by margins ranging from 100 to 600 
votes.76 Bingham received 16,869 votes and Carlson polled 7,246 votes.77 
This third successive primary defeat was Carlson's political "swan song" 
in New Hampshire, Shortly thereafter he moved to upstate New York, 

= Compared with 1942, 1944, and 1946, the Democratic slate in 1950 was 


not a strong one, but in many respects it reflected the mood of the party. 


ab: 


Bingham's record as a State Senator (1948-1950) was notoutstanding, inas- 
much as the Democratic minority in the Senate had little opportunity to 
accomplish anything impressive. The only Yankee-Protestant on the Demo- 


cratic ticket, Binghem, was not well-known outside of the Manchester area, 


Kelly could count on receiving strong support in Coos county, but there 
was little else to indicate that he would be a formidable opponent for | 
either Tobey or Powell. In Manchester many Democrats opposed Kelly's dual e | 
role as national committeeman and candidate for the United States Senate. | 
— In the Congressional contests, Sullivan and Brummer could not measure up 
to their opponents, Merrow and Cotton. In its very weakness, then, the 
slate reflected the apathy and despair that engulfed the Democratic 
party in 1950, l 

No such mood prevailed in the Republican primary. Governor Adams 


and Congressmen Merrow and Cotton were easily renominated, but the bitter 


76 


Ne He Manual, XXXII, p. 336. 
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the very narrow margin of 1,200 votes to preserve his lifetime record of 
never having lost a political contestfor office in over forty years, 79 
Tobey received 39,203 votes and Powell Steg surprising strength by 
polling 37,893 voten, DI ——— | 

A8 election day Së it appeared that the Democratic nominee 
for Senator, Emmett Kelly, would benefit from the bitter Tobey-Powell pri- 
mary feud which was not soothed over. But as matters turned out, the votes 
that Tobey lost to Powell in the general election were mede up, in part at 
least, by normally Democratic votes that would have otherwise gone to Kelly. 
Tobey had a record, or, at least the reputation, for being a liberal, pro- 
labor Senator. As a result for the first time in years a major Democratic 
candidate failed to receive the united support of organized labor. 

In Washington the Political Action Committee of the C. I, O. under 
the direction of Jack KX211, selected Senator Tobey as a liberal Republi- 
can who warranted union support. This was part of a C, I, 0. pattern to 
demonstrate that it was not bound hand-and-foot to Democratic candidates, 9l 
. In his first term as State Senator (1930-1932) Emmett Kelly had opposed 


passage of the 48-hour week despite the fact that it was part of the 


TB Powell attempted to run as an Independent following his primary defeat 


and secured the necessary signatures. However, the Secretary of State 
ruled Powell off the ballot contending that he had filed twenty-four hours 
after the deadline. Powell still does not consider his effort in this 
respect should classify him as a "bolter" as he points out that the present 
Republican Governor, Hugh Gregg, spearheaded the move to get Fowell on the 
ballot, Interview with Wesley Powell, at Hampton, February 27, 1954. 


7 Leighton C. Gilman, "New Hampshire's 1950 Senatorial Campaign," p. 3. 
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Slinterview with Michael Botelho at Manchester, October 27, 1952, At 
the time Botelho was state president of the C, I. 0. 


Democratic platform and had the support of Republican Governor Winant 82 
Tho C, I. O. used this very effectively ín supporting Tobey against Demo- 


erat Kelly in the 1950 campaign, 
Not only did the Democrats have a rather weak slate of candidates 


in 1950, but Senator Tobey, following in the progressive path trod by 


Robert Bass and John Winant from 1905 to 1935, stole the thunder from the 


usual appeal presented by Democratic candidates. The C. I, 0. urged its 


members, and the "Democrats for Tobey" urged regular Democrats to come to 
the rescue of Republican Senator Tobey, who was "being attacked because of 


his liberal voting record,"92 The New Hampshire A, F, of L, approached 


the situation more gingerly, but their primary action had indigated satis- 


State President William Shea, of Keene, remarked: 


faction with Tobey. 
“caning, 


"We have not endorsed any candidates, but we have denounced one," 


of course, Wesley Powell. DÄ 
Arthur J, Savageau, a West Side French Democrat from Manchester, fos- 


tered the "Democrats for Tobey" movement and established headquarters in 


the Rice-Varick Hotel in Manchester, ©% While little importance should be 


attached to this effort, its existence served notice that in the Senatorial T 


race there would be serious defections, With Savageau as leader, it also | 


encouraged animosity towards the Irish candidate Kelly in Manchester's 


French districts, 


Sir an interview with Nelly on October 28, 1953, he explained that he 1 
was following a position taken by the Democratic National Committee that l d 
the incoming Democratic administration in Washington. be allowed to enact E 
a federal 48-hour law as the first step in this direction, 


- Sp o 4ghton C. Gilman, "New IEEE 8 1950 Senatorial Campaign." 
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the results of election day in 1950 indicated that the Democratic 
party was continuing its downhill trend that had started in the early 1940's, 
The defeat was not as severe as the off-year election of 1946; yet it was 
considerably worse than the off-year defeat of 1942,86 Adams was re-elected 
Governor with 108,907 votes as compared with 82,258 votes cast for Bingham, 87 
Tobey defeated Kelly by almost 34,000 votes despite almost 12,000 write-in 
votes cast for Wesley Powell.88 Sullivan was defeated in the First Dis- 
trict by 15,000 votes and Brummer trailed by almost 25,000 votes in the 
Second District, 8? Only 136 Democrats weré elected i the 400-member House 
of the General Court and six Democrats to the 24-member State Senate, 20 . 
. The trend throughout the nation also favored the Republican party. 
Senator Robert Taft's overwhelming victory in Ohio was regarded as a repudi- 
ation of the combined efforts of the Democratic party and organized labor to ` 
remove the author of the Taft-Hartly labor Lou, Hl The Republicans increased 
their membership in the House of Representatives by 28, The Democratic 
majority in the House in the Fighty-second Congress was 234 to 199,92 
In the Senate the Democratic margin of control was narrowed even further, 
With five additional Republican Senators, the Democrats continued to hold 


the Senate by only the slimmest of marging--48 to 47.93 


86 see Appendix A. 
87 Ibia. 


88 bia. 
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The vote accorded Democratic candidates in New Hampshire in 1950 
indicated that even staunch Democrats could no longer support the type of 
candidate produced from the unpredictable Democratic primaries or supplied 
on a fill-in basis, The dark days that had set in nationally for the 
Democratic party appeared even gloomier to New Hampshire Democrats, Nor 
did the future appear much brighter. If the Republicans were to triumph 
in the 1952 Presidential election, the New Hampshire Democracy would lose 
its last sustenance in the form of patronage and prestige, and with it, 


hopes of a revival of the party in the Granite State, 
The Ke fauver—Truman Contest, 1952 


Twenty years after the Democratic party of New Hampshire played a 
significant role in Roosevelt's pre-convention campaign for the Presidency, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, made a daring bid for the Granite 7 
State's Democratic delegation to the 1952 Presidential convention, Presi- 
dent Truman had not revealed his political plans for. the future, but the 
Tennessee Senator confidently went about assembling support wherever it 
appeared or could be cultivated, The Senator's role as chairman of a 
Senate committee investigating crime syndicates and their connections with 


politicians received wide television, radio, end newspaper coverage, Almost 


overnight, Senator Kefauver became a national figure with a rapidly acquired ) 


audience of admirers. 

Democratic leaders in New Hampshire were anxious to display their 
loyalty to their party chief, President Truman, and even more anxious to 
retain control of the elected delegation and the coveted national comnittoe- 
man's position, As early as December of 1951, National Committeeman Fame tt 


Kelley had been advised by the national committee to arrange a delegation 
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that could be held for President Truman until he declared his intentions, 4 
Apparently President Truman was not as impressed with the importance of 
the early New Hampshire primary as were the National Committee and Kelly. 
Truman had not decided upon a suitable successor who was willing to accept | 
his support.95 Also, Congress was still in session and the President did 
not want to be relegated to a lame-duck role too soon while his program 
was pending in Congress, Truman delayed his decision through January, seg 
Kefauver moved hastily in an attempt to occupy the void that existed in 
the public's mind, if not in Truman's. | | 
Kelly's early efforts in securing . Democratic leaders to run as 
delegates favorable to Truman handicapped Senator Kefauver, who was 
searching for Granite State supporters. It was apparent that what little 
"regular" organization did exist in New Hampshire would not be available 
to Kefauver, This made the Senator's task more difficult, but he persisted 
and gradually assembled a slate of delegates. 
Among his more prominent supporters were J, Felix Daniel, of Laconia, 
Dr, Daniel J. Hagerty, of Nashua, and Eugene S, Daniell, of Franklin--all 
of whom had Served as state senators,2© Tho remaining Kefauver delegates 


were not well-known in New Hampshire political circles and it did not appear 


T besito with Kelly, October 28, 1953. 


?5wThe two men he [Truman] had deemed best able to succeed him had, 
each in his own way, turned him down--General Dwight Eisenhower by declaring 
himself a Republican and Adlai Stevenson by insisting that his first duty 
was to serve the people of Illinois for another termes their Governor, 
Robert B, Dishman, "The Kefauver Pre-Convention Campaign in New Hampshire," 
1952," 


Eugene S, Daniell was a Republican State Senator from Franklin (1948- 
1950) and as recently as 1950 had been defeated as a candidate for Governor 
in the Republican primary. Supra. Also see Appendix A. 
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| that they would lend prestige or edd momentum to the Kefauver bid against 
the Truman deldpstós 97 Prominent among the Truman delegates were three 
mayors: William P, Baron, of Claremont, Laurence M, Pickett, of Keene, 
Maurice J. Murphy, of Dover, one former mayor, Mary C. Dondero, of Ports- 
mouth, State Chairman Dayton D. McKean, Natiohal Committeeman Emmett Kelly, 
and several past and present county office-holders and members of the state 
committee. Mayor Josephat Benoit, of Manchester, and state Representative 
David J. Barry, of Wilton, were not committed to ids candidate in their bid 
for delegate positions, With these exceptions the Truman delegates included 
the most imposing array of Demoeratie leaders who were interested in the 
delegate contest. 

| An additiohal feature of the 1952 Presidential primary was the so-called 
"beauty contest" or Presidential preference adopted by the General Court in 
1949.98 Not only would the voters select the delegates but they would also 
have an opportunity, on the same ballot, to show their preference of the 
Presidential candidates themselves.?9 National Committeeman Kelly, with 
the aid of Joseph O'Brien and James D, McPhail, of Manchester filed Presi- 
dent Truman's namo in the "beauty contest! on January 30, 1952. About the 
same time, Hugh Waling appeared at the State House and entered Senator 


Kefauver in the "beauty contest--assuring the state of a lively fight, 100 


97nueh Waling, of Keene, who served as state chairman for the Kefauver 
group, had served as postmaster in Keene and had been active in Cheshire 
county for the Democrat party. 


cn, 38, Reviged Lava of New Hampshire, 1942. 


Robert B. Dishman, "A Report on the Republican Presidential Pre- 
Convention Campaign." 
100, bert B, Dishman, "The Kefauver Pre-Convention Campaign in New 
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_ statement was unfavorable and, on February 5, the President announced 


, necessary, and Attorney MauriceDevine, of Manchester, was named chairman 


serious effort was made to trim the number of delegates filed favorable 
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Truman displayed little interest in getting entangled with Kefauver 


in a primary fight and in a Presidential press conference wrote off the 


Presidential primaries as so much "eyewash, "lOl Public reaction to this 


his intentions of staying in the primary race after al1,102 The "in-out-in! 
status of Truman left hia delegation in New Hampshire rather bewildered, 
and Kefauver continued to take advantage of the confusion, 


Kelly recognized that organized action in behalf of Truman was now 


of the "Truman for President" committee in New Hampshire, John L, Sullivan, 
inactive in New Hampshire politics since 1938 (at least on the surface), 


came "home" from Washington to contribute his bit for the "chief," No 


to Truman as it was believed that a sufficient number of prominent Demo- | 
crats had filed supporting Truman and that they would eliminate the remain- 
ing aspirants on primary day. Kelly also felt that he was in a precarious 
position because of the continuing rifts within the party, and he refused 
to take any action towards reducing the number of delegates in the Truman. 
group, However, Professor Dishman's observation appears to be more to the 
points "But the fact remains that the organization [the Truman group J 
was so confident of victory on February 9 that it hardly seamed worth the 


trouble or the risk of ruffled feelings to trim the slate."103 


JOS obert B, Dishman, "The Kefauver Pre-Convention Campaign in New 
Hampshire, 1952," 
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A total of sixteen candidates filed favorable to Truman for the eight 
delegste-at-large seats, and there were four Truman candidates for the two 
. seats in the First District. Kelly and former state chairman Robert Early 
were the only Truman candidates for the two seats in the Second District,104 

The Kefauver forces secured a full slate of delegates for the eight 
at-large and four district positions. However, there were only four 
Kefauver candidates for the fourteen alternate choices, 

All in all, excluding the alternate contests, forty-nine candidates 
were seeking fourteen delegate seats. This included one Stevenson candi- 
date, Walter F. Healy, of Weken, seven Farley candidates,l05 and 
several candidates who were not committed. 

Senator Kefauver 's two visits to New Hampshire the T pi 
mary from being completely overshadowed by the Republican ovina battle 
involving General Eisenhower and Senator Robert Taft. While the slate of 
Kefauver delegates did not include many politically-prominent individuals, 
the Senator was able to collect considerable support from several gees 
quarters on his visit to the state, Romeo Champagne, proprietor of several 
supermarkets in the Manchester area, Attorney Charles Griffin, of Portsmouth, 
state Representative Henry P, Sullivan, of Manchester, Mrs, Thomas McIntyre, 
wife of the former mayor of Laconia, and Laurence Whittemore, president of 
the Brown Paper Company of Berlin--all contributed somewhat in the effort 
to start the Senator towards the White House, 

Nevertheless, the greatest asset to the Kefauver boom in New Hampshire | 
was the Senator himself, Granite State SE unaccustomed to receiving 


attention from Presidential candidates, were very responsive to the friendly 


104, H. Manual, XXXIII, pp. 305-6. 


10545 in 1940, Charlie Burke headed up and arranged the slate of Farley 
delegates. 
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manner of the Senator and his charming wife, Nancy. Kefauver left no hand 
"unshaken" in his visits throughout the state. Names were assembled, and 


following each visit, a friendly note signed "Estes" was mailed out by 


the Senator's traveling secretary, which added to his intimate style of | 
^ Campaigning. 

In the face of this, the efforts of the Truman supporters in New | 
Hampshire were rather feeble, The attempt to arouse interest in an absent 
and reluctant candidate, who would probably withdraw in the near future, 
seemed to be ill-fated from the start. As a candidate against the "Kelly . 
machine in New Hampshire," Kefauver drew support from factions dissatisfied 
with Kelly and from young Democrats and Independents hoping for a revival 
of the party under a new leader, 

Almost 40,000 Democrats went to the polls on town meeting day, March 11, 
1952.106 The large turnout indicated that interest in the Truman-Kefauver 


contest was running high. The Senator spent the day visiting towns and 
cities throughout the state and then settled down at the Eagle Hotel in 


Concord to await the results, At a very early hour it was apparent that 


Kefauver had won en impressive victory in New Hampshire, In his first 
Presidential primary test, the Senator not only defeated President Truman, l 

l 
but he also carried in his entire slate of delegates and alternates. In 


the "beauty contest" Kefauver received 19,800 votes, while Truman polled 


15,927 votes,107 AlL fourteen Kefauver delegates and the four Kefauver 
alternates were surprise winners, since the general prediction had been 
that the prominent Truman delegates were "sure winners" despite the outcome 


of the "beauty contest "108 


106y, H. Menuei, XXXIII, p. 307. 
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The defeat of Truman and the slate of Truman delegates served notice 
that Senator Kefauver would not be easily disposed of at the national con- 
vention in Chicago in July. Two weeks later st the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
Dinner in Washington, President Truman announced that he would not be a 
candidate for re-slection,, Democratic leaders throughout the nation pre- 
pared for the first contested nominating convention since 1932, Truman 
had cleared the air, but, except for Kefauver supporters, the political 
picture was still very confusing. 

^ Jy "bs RebublicancPresidonkial primery dn New Hanpshdpe General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower defeated Senator Robert A. Taft by over 10,000 votes, 109 
Eisenhower received 46,661 votes and Taft polled 35,838 votes, In this 
instance the Granite State had served accurately as a barometer for the 


d political weather of the future, 


The 1952 Election 


The Kefauver and Eisenhower victories in the state's Presidential 
primary hed a telling effect, each in a different way, on the fortunes 


of New Hampshire's Democratic party. The Eisenhower victory in the pri- 


mary indicated that the Republican party would probably present a formidable | 


ticket headed by the General in November. This thought dampened the ardor 
of Democratic office-seekors as the direct primary approached. The Kefauver 
victory in the Presidential primary swept into temporary prominence the 

h fourteen Kofauver delegates who would now choose the new national camnittee- 
men to replace Emmett Kelley, This contest was not resolved immediately 


as there was considerable disagreement among the Kefauver delegates over 
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the coveted post. In the meantine, the state committee floundered, specu- 
lating on the "repudiation of the regulars" in the Presidential primary, 

and its effect on the party structure, Not until June 8, after a series 

of delegate meetings that had ended without a choice, did the Kefauver 
group finally select a national committeeman, 110 Among the several aspir- | 
ants, Mayor Romeo St, Laurent of Somersworth, Mayor Laurence Pickett of 
Koene, Henry P. Sullivan of Manchester, and J, Felix Daniel of Laconia, 
Sullivan was finally chosen to break the deadlock, Mrs, Myrtle McIntyre, 
of Laconia, was named national committee woman to succeed Mary C. Dondero, 
of Portsmouth, 

Before leaving for Chicago with the Kefauver delegation, National 
Committeeman-elect Henry Sullivan called a "harmony" meeting of the 
acknowledged leaders of the party. The deadline for primary candidates to 
file was only two weeks away, and as yet not one Democrat had filed for a 
major office, Mayor Pickett, Charlie Burke, and Thomas Fecteau, of Epping, 
were named to a three-man committee to seek out candidates for the major 
offices, The absence of hopeful Democratic candidates appeared to be 
growing more critical with each election. 

While many of the party leaders were in Chicago at the national con- 
vention, primary contests for two of the major offices developed. Attorney 
William H. Craig, a former county solicitor in EECH filed to run 
for Governor, and he was opposed by Mayor Laurence Pickett, of Keene, On 
the last day of filing, Peter Poirier and James McPhail, both of Manchester, | 


entered the Democratic primary for tho First District seat in Congress. 


110, nehester Union-Lesder, June 9, 1952. 
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In the meantime, the Democratic National Convention met ín Chicago 


on July 21, 1952, As events would have it, the Truman-Kefauver rift in 
New Hampshire did not lay dormant. The selecticn of Goverhor Adlai E, 
Stevenson, of Illinois, as the Democratic nominee for President came as P^ 
& bitter blow to the Kefauver delegates and supporters of New Hampshire. 


Many of them regarded the convention proceedings as Truman-dominated 


despite the confused status of the Stevenson candidacy up until the tine 


of his selection, 


.Pickett and McPhail, primary candidates for Governor end Congress, 


had run "favorable" to Truman in the Presidential primary. The disappointed 


Kefauver supporters were determined not to let the state organization slip 


back to the so-called Kelly group. Their support went to Craig for Governor 


and Poirier for Congress in the First District.lll John B. Quay, of Lebanon, 


a newcomer to the political scene, filed for Congress in the Second District 
and was unopposed, Although the Craig-Poirier versus Pickett-McPhail 
primary battle had overtones of the Truman-Kefauver rift, no serious dise 
putes developed, and the Democrats held their usually quíet primary. 


Attorney Craig easily defeated Mayor Pickett in the gubernatorial contest. 


Craig received 23,202 votes, as compared with only 6,158 votes cast for 
Pickett,112 
The Poirier-McPhail contest in the First District was somewhat closer, 


Poirier received 11,884 votes and McPhail polled 8,414 votes,ll2 As Guay 


Wyeither Craig nor Poirier were SE as Kefauver supporters 
"m to this primary fight. 


12 oe Appendix A. In Hillsborough county alone, Craig defeated Pickett 
ae almost 14,000 votes, N. H. Manual, XXXIII, p. 508. 
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was unopposed in the Second District the Democratic slate in 1952 was: 
Craig Se Governor, and Poirier and Guay for Congress in the First and 
Second districts, As compared with 1950, the Democratic ticket of 1952 
was not much of an improvement, but once again it accurately reflected 
the mood of despair rather generally associated with the Democratic party 
of New Hampshire, One hopeful SUO ua the 34,000 Democratic votes cast 
in the primary, the largest number since 1938,.114 However, the hard- | 
fought county contests in Hillsborough accounted for almost 22,000 votes 
or almost 65 percent of the total Democratic primary EE 


In the Republican primary, a néw political figure in state polities, 


Hugh Gregg, the former Mayor of Nashua, conducted an intensive state-wide 
campaign for Governor and easily defeated former Governor Robert O, Blood 


and Charles F, Stafford, proprietor of the Laconia Tavern and a well-known 


businessman in the Bellmap area. The 35-year old Gregg, a former member 
of Senator Bridges! Staff in Washington, became the youngest Republican 
nominee for Governor in the party's history. Gregg received 50,741 votes 
compared with 15,697 votes cast for Stafford and 13,100 votes for Blood,116 
Gregg's well-directed and well-financed campaign indicated that a new 
power had arrived on the Granite State political scene, Congressmen 
Chester E. Merrow and Norris Cotton were once again easily renominated 
in the First and Second Districts. . 

The Democratic nominee for Governor, Attorney Bill Craig, made an 


attempt to conduct a state-wide campaign, It was a discouraging task, 


llásee Appendix C. 


ll5N. H. Manual, XXXIII, p. 524. Belknap, Carroll, Sullivan, and Grafton 
counties cast fewer than 2,500 votes in the Democratic primary and over 
20,000 votes in the Republican primary. 


116See Appendix A. 
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The combination of Eisenhower and Gregg in 1952 almost obliterated any 
Democratic party efforts in New Hampshire. Senator Kefauver returned to 
the state to encourage his supporters to forget their bitterness and sup- 
port Governor Adlai Stevenson against General Eisenhower. President 
Truman provided a temporary See with a whirlwind whistle-stop visit to 
several New Hampshire cities and a fighting speech at a huge Democratic 
Tuis at the State Armory in Menchester, Adlai Stevenson, after a slow 
start, had rekindled the hopes of the Democratic party, but he could not 
offset the Kësse surge developing poe the Eisenhower personality. 


and war record, 


‘One hundred years after New Hampshire was honored when Franklin Pierce, 


a Democrat, was elected President, the New Hampshire Democracy suffered one ` 


of its most humiliating defeats. The Eisenhower sweep was consistent 
. throughout the nation but the gains made by the Republicans in Congress 
were not so pronounced. The 1952 election has been interpreted as a vic- ` 
tory for Eisenhower rather than the Republican party. Such a claim may 
be valid in other states, but not in New Hampshire. The Eisenhower vic- 
tory in tho Granite State was expected, but the huge vote accorded Hugh 
Gregg, Chester Merrow, and Norris Cotton revealed that the Republican party 
in New Hampshire was in a very healthy condition, 
In the contest for President in 1952; SE received 166,287 
votes and Stevenson polled 106,663 votes, The Governor-elect, Hugh 
| Gregg, outstripped the Kisenhowor total by 1,500 votes, Gregg received 
167,791 votes and William Craig polled 97,924 votes.ll8 In the First 


District Merrow was re-elected with 79,861 votes compared with 40,373 votes 


uie Appendix A. 
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E for Quay, 119 The Republican majority in the State Senate remained 
the seme, 18 to 6, but in the House the Republicans increased their margin 
and now had 276 members compared with only 112 GE Romeo Cham- 
pagne, of Manchester, was the only Democrat elected to the Governor's 
Council. | 

| The 1952 election ended twenty years of Democratic control in the 
nation. This result swept away the last vestiges of prestige and patronage 


which had provided some sustenance for New Hampshire Democrats since 1932, 


In the annals of the political history of the State of New Hampshire, the — 
1952 election marked one hundred years.of almost uninterrupted Republican ^ l 


control of the Granite State, 


119 
ibid. 


120 
See Appendix D. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A SUMMARY OF THE NEW AND FAIR DEAL PERICDS 


ASSESSING THE NEW DEAL INFLUENCE 


The twenty-year period from 1932 to 1952 provided a healthy m 
ment for the growth of the Democratic party throughout the nation. This | 
is especially true of the first eight years of the New Deal. As the memory 
of the nation's worst depression faded, Adolf Hitler posed a terrible threat 
to American security, and Roosevelt was chosen for a third and fourth term 
to chart the nation's course through another turbulent period, The enor- 
mous expansion of federal agencies and services provided by Now and Fair 
Deal legislation gave Democratic state and national leaders the twofold 
advantage of patronage and prestige. New Hampshire's Democratic leaders 
were able for a time to bask in the reflected glory of the achievements 
of the national administration. | | | 

Despite these obvious assets, tho Democratic party in New Hampshire 
could not shake off its malignant minority role. At no time during this 
period did the Democrats elect a state administration to handle the federal 
projects being funneled through state agencies, In fact, much of the 
federal patronage dispensed in the state bolstered the Republican party. 

Governor Winant's adoption of the New Deal philosophy during his third term 
as Governor deflated many of the attempts of New Hampshire Democrats to 
attach the "Hoover stigma" to the Republican party of the Granite State. 
According to George Duncan and Albert S. Baker, Winant received credit for 
many of the New Deal achievements that more properly belonged to the Demo- 


cratic state organization, In part, the state leaders had only themselves 


to blame, "Winant pre-empted all their (New Hampshire Democrats) issues 
before they got around to it nt 

Even after Winant left the state, the Republican organization con- 
tinued to receive many of the spoils of office which normally would have 
gone to deserving Democrats, 

The state administration, under Governor Bridges, did not follow 
Governor Winant's policy of cooperation with the Federal administration, 
except to ask and receive all the kind aid which the Government offered. 

No diserinination against New Hampshire by the Federal officials resulted 
from Bridges! unjustifiable attacks on President Roosevelt. 

Throughout World War II, partisan politics were forced to take a 
back seat. In an effort to reduce urtisan conflict and secure full coop- 
eration on the home front, President Roosevelt placed domestic agencies 
such as the Office of Price Administration under the state's control on 
a non-partisan basis. In New Hampshire, according to former state chair- 
man Herbert Hill, such agencies were "theoretically non-partisan, in fact 
Republican." Perhaps the most pungent comment was supplied by former 


national committeewoman, Mrs, Agnes Dunn, of Concord; 


louestionnaire reply from Albert S. Baker, April 19, 1954. 


? Bartlett, A Synovtic Histo ory of the Granite State, pp. 126-7. "Tho 
speeches made by Bridges were personally and officially the most offensive 
of the President's bitier nonis in America," Ibid. 


JQuestionnaire reply from Herbert W. Hill, February, 1954. Former 
national committeeman Emmett Kelly corroborates this development which 
. gave New Hampshire paean control of considerable federal patronage. 


* Supra, Chapter VII, 


A good deal of the Federal patronage during this period 
was placed through the State Administration--which was 0. K. 
in the majority of states [which were controlled by Democratg/, 
but in New Hampshire it wrecked us.4 
Prior to the passage of the Hatch Act in 1939,? the postmasters 
appointed by the Democratic State Committee and the national committeman 
were very effective in maintaining a state-wide organization} At a time 
when the party was already losing ground in rural New Hampshire, the local 
postmaster, almost inevitably the "town's leading Democrat," was being 
"Hatched," as he would have put it. Between the Hatch Act and the loss of 
patronage to tho Republican state organization, there were just not enough ` 
jobs to reward the faithful, or even enough to make much difference "on the 
fortunes" of the Democratic party. Or, as another observer put its 
The Federal patronage was handled with average efficiency 
and advantage to the Democratic party, but there were isolated 
cases when that was not the case. Because of the Hatch Act, 
however, many of the Democratic leaders who took over Federal 
jobs were forced not to participate in elections. This took 


what few active leaders we had out of the active role and, no 
doubt, did some damage. 


: Jt seems fair to conclude that Federal patronage, as such, was a . 
mixed blessing for the Democratic party in New Hampshire. The frustrating 
KE and overwhelming detesta characteristic of the twenty-year 

| period aggravated the internal struggles for what little patronage was 


available, This further contributed to strife among party leaders and 


sdded a disruptive influence to the organization, 


AQusstionnaire reply from Mrs, Agnes Dunn, January, 1951. | 


?Supra, Chapter VI, | 
| 


d Deiere reply from Alfred Catalfo, of Dover, January, 1954. l 
Catalfo served as Strafford County Solicitor fram 1948 to 1950, | 
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Not even in prestige did the state organiaation profit as much as it 


might. The appeal of the Roosevelt personality and the record of New 


Deal accomplishments appear to have been underestinated by New Hampshire's 


Democratic leaders and candidates, Following the defeat of Senator Fred 


CECR 1933, nany New Hampshire Democrats despaired 


of the task of gaining control of the state, This might not have occurred 


if Granite State Democrats had beon aware of the tenden cy, noted by 


Reporter Leon Anderson, for New Hampshire to lag behind the national trend 
by about four or six year s.7 Naw Hampshire voters endorsed the Democratic 
administration in Washington most emphatically in 1940. However, on the 
eve of this Democratic sweep, the Democratic stalwarts of the 1930-1938 
period had all but abandoned tha organization and its candidates. Tho 
narrow 3,000-vote defeat of Clyde Keefe indicates that the Democratic 
party had missed another opportunity to capture the Governor's seat and 
a greater proportion of the state officas, 

This review of the two-fold alvantages, patronage. and prestige, 
whidh advanced the Democratic party in so many other states, suggests 
that the party in New Hampshire was not able to capitalize on the naturel 
momentum of the New Deal program and tha Roosevelt personality. The momen- 
tum provided by the Wilson administration from 1912 to 1920 was considerably 
less than the Roosevelt impetus fran 1932 to 1952, Yet, by comparison, the 
state organization appeared to survive the Harding victory of 1920 in better 
condition than the present organisation has survived the Eisenhower victory 
of 1952. Much of the present decline of the mrty must be attributed to 
tho failure of the state organization to capitalize more fully on the pres- 


tige and achievements of the New Deal, Such a comparison and conclusion , 


| E Chapter VI, 


————— 
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naturally, invites a review of the Democratic leadership end candidates E 
during the New and Fair Deal periods. " 
The Party Leaders and Candidates 1932-1952 


The New Hampshire Democracy entered the Hew Deal era under the direc- 


tion of the Yankee group in Concord, which could trace its inherited con- 
trol back to 1900. Throughout the 1930's Chairman Robert Murchie maintained 
a rather precarious control to arrest the ascendency of Hillsborough county 
power, If it is at all possible to establish a definite point of transition, 
then the year of 1940 should be so marked, The transfer of the state chair- 
manship from the Yankee Protestant, Robert Murchie, of Concord, to the 
French Catholic, Robert Early, of Hillsborough county, made obvious the 

. changed composition of the Democratic party and its leaders in New Hamp- 
shire, 


As long as Murchie remained as state chairman, he was recognized 


throughout the state as the party leader. State Chairman Early was not 


able to command this respect, Democrats outside of Hillsborough county 
looked askance at the grasping and struggling of Hillsborough county leaders 


and regarded Early as the party leader in name only. The confusion resulting 


. from the shift of power to Hillsborough County resulted in at least three 


harmful developments: (1) The state committee failed to take full advantage i 
of the Roosevelt sweep in New Hampshire in the 1940 election. (2) Rural 
Yankee Protestant Democrats, in increasing numbers, continued their exodus 


from the Democratic party now dominated by urban Irish and French Catholic 


leaders. (3) The confused situation left something of a power vacuum in 
which the converted Francis P. Murphy was able to assume control, 
In fairness to Robert Early, it should be noted that his term as 


state chairman (1940-1944) was a difficult period for the Democratic party 


in New Hampshire, The rank and file composition of the party, as well as 
the leadership, was undergoing drastic changes, Irish and French disputes 
for control of the Biyisbercugh county offices became increasingly bitter. 
In such an environment Chairman Early was severely limited in his efforts 
ta assume fully the role of state leader, 

Although he held no official party position until 1944, former Governor 
Murphy played a dominant role in the Democratic party from 1942 to 1946, 
The selection of Murphy as national committeeman in 1944 splintered the 
minority party into pro-Murphy and anti-Murphy factions. Except for the 
new state chairman (1944-1946), Mayor Benoit, Democratic leaders entered 
the 1944 campaign with the same unawareness of impending victory as was 
displayed in 1940. The disiütaspátion of the state-wlde organization over 
the four-year period undermined the ambitious plans of Chairman Benoit to 
have state-wide activity for the 1944 campaign. | 

In 1946, after six years of Hillsborough — control, the state 

chairman's post was sent back "up country" as Herbert Hill, of Hanover, 
assumed the office at the insistence of party leaders. The only other 
serious contender for the post was William McCann, of Dover, an active 
party worker in the Strafford county area, This suggests that even the 
Hillsborough county leaders had come to recognize that the state-wide 
organization had suffered since Murchie's departure, The struggle for 
state control in Hillsborough eounty from 1940 to 1946 had been costly, 
end the victim of the strife was the Democratic party of New Hampshire. 
State Chairman Herbert Hill was succeeded by a fellow professor at 
Dartmouth College, Dayton D. McKean, in 1948. McKean, Chairman of the 
Department of Government at Dartmouth College, was selected again in 1950 


and served as state chairman until 1952. The Hill-McKean period of service, 


terere cme Rare 
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from 1946 to 1952, gave rise to cries of anguish from the "practical" 
politicians who bemoaned the "ivory tower" approach of the two Dartmouth 
professors, It would appear that Hill and McKean have been assigned an 
undeserved share of the blame for past failures, In all fairness, it 
should be pointed out that the organization which they inherited was 
&lready in bad shape. | 

During the same period, criticism of a different nature was fired at 
. Emmett Kelly, the national committeeman from 1948 to 1952, who to all 
intents and purposes, was recognized as the director of the State organ- 
ization during the Fair Deal period, As reporter Frank O'Neil of the 
Manchester Union-Leader observed, the feuding of Manchester Democrats with 
Kelly Steeg energies and efforts that might well have been directed at 
the real opponent, the Republican party.® With the more siirtant Dansenate: 

the main gripe Sen Kelly was his desire and ability to neet along" 
vith the Republican administration in Concord and a similar attitude in 
dealings with Republican Senator Styles Bridges. 

In 1952, Romeo St. Laurent, the Mayor of Somersworth, was named as 
state chairman to succeed Dayton McKean, The ore of private affairs 
forced St, Laurent to resign late in 1953, and he was succeeded by Romeo 
Champagne, of Manchester, a member of the Governor's Council since 1952, 
St. Laurent's term as state chairman was too Soe and Champagne 's is too 
_ contemporary to be evaluated in this study, However, it should be noted 
that in both instances it was the almost unanimous feeling of the state ccm- 


mittee that a French political leader should be named, Following St, 


3 
Laurent's resignation, the state committee was reluctant to return the 


SC reply from Frank O'Neil, February, 1954. 
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state chairmanship to a Hillsborough county leader. However, the com- 
mittee members, with few exceptions, were sufficiently impressed with 
Champagne's qualifications to overlook this objection. 

This brief review of E party leadership in New Hampshire 
from 1932 to 1952 indicates that since Murchie's departure in 1940 there 
has been no acknowledged state-wide leader and no permanency to what | 
leadership did exist. It also suggests that only very unusual tte 
prevented Chairman Murchie from achieving a Democratic victory in New Hamp- 
shire during the 1930's, Apart from the strife within ite Democratic party, 
Republican Governors Winant, Bridges, and Murphy had a marked effect, each 
in a different way, on the fortunes of the Democratic party while Murchie 
served as state chairman. Winant, a liberal Republican and a convert to 
the New Deal, undoubtedly carried considerable weight in determining 
federal relations with New Hampshire, Bridges, an opportunistic, long- 
range planner, cultivated "friendly" Democrats in high and low positions 
and was also the beneficiary of the ipnefal canard" that defeated John Le 
Sullivan in 1934. Murphy, as an Irish-Catholic Republican Governor, 
presented a study in contrast rare in New Hampshire politics. His appeal 
to both Irish and French Democrats sapped the strength of the Democratic 
party for four years following his election as Governor in 1936, 

This potent combination of Republican pecan ties plus an almost 
uninterrupted eighty-year record of frustrating Democratie defeats added 
up to a difficult task for whoever served as state chairman during the 
1930's, Such handicaps combined with internal frictions to overshadow 
much of the effective organizational work carried on by Robert Murchie and 
Mrs, Dunn, 

| The void in leadership left by Murchie's departure was never adequately 


filled, Throughout the 1940's, indecision, lack of communication end 


dwindling interest characterized the efforts of the Democratic state 


comittee, 

Candidates invariably contribute to, or detract from, the quality 
of the party's leadership. Since the early 1940's, the Democratic party 
has not always put "its best foot forward" when selecting nominees at 
the primary. "Too often the Democratics have allowed their nomination to 
go to a Manchester candidate, for ethnic or 'local! reasons, rather than 
putting up a candidate who can hope to draw some support from outside the 
state's largest city.'? | 

The seat in the First Congressional District, which includes Demo- 
cratic strongholds such as Manchester, Somersworth, and Newmarket, has 
frequently gone to the Republican candidate by default because "the 
[Democratic] opposition has not always been of the top caliber,"10 Such 
a condition as this often discourages candidates of high caliber from 
seeking other major offices, as they feel that they will be embarrassed 
by other Democratic candidates on the slate, It has also been charged 
that certain candidates have sought and won the Democratic nomination for 
no more worthy reason than to put themselves first in line to receive a` 
federal appointment., Where this has been the case, their campaign effort 
has been perfunctory. 11 | 

A third drawback has been the reluctance'of leading Democrats to 


declare their candidacy for public office, Too often such a declaration 


see Frank O'Neil, "Under the State House Dome," Manchester Union- 
leader, May 8, 1954, Pe Re 
10 pid. 


A prominent party leader gave the writer details of such tactics but 
requested that the individuals and dates involved be withheld, 
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has been looked upon as involving too great a sacrifice--in time, money, 
effort, and even reputation, Yet, only by running a strong slate of candi- 
dates can the party hope to gain the occasional victory necessary to restore 
morale, Many are prone to direct such criticism at John L. Sullivan for | 
failing to bolster the spirit of the Democratic party during the 1940's, 
As Agsistant Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of the Navy, Sullivan 
has achieved national prominence, The magic name, John L. Sullivan, on 
the ballot, might well have rescued the New Hampshire Democracy from its 
depths of despair either in 1944 or in 1948. Despite the lack of coherence 
and direction of the state organization, a revitalizing spark such as John L.'s 
candidacy could possibly have provided sufficient unity to upset the Repub- 
licen party. Yet neitber Sullivan nor Ree Whittemore, most frequently 
mentioned as "Democrats who could win in New Hampshire," have shown much 
inclination to become involved in the party organization since 1940.12 
.This aloofness indicates an unhealthy condition in the party that has, no 
doubt, weakened the Democratic slate of candidates from the town level up 
to the major offices. Within the party organization, hostile feelings have 
developed towards such "reluctant Democrats" further widening the breech, 

In the final analysis, the lack of effective leadership and strong 


candidates must rank high among the reasons for the Democratic defeats since 


1940. However, these factors. do not appear to have been major deterrents 


to the party's struggles during the 1930's, Other influences, ethnic and 


religious, deserve consideration in analyzing the early New Deal period, 


eege 


Ry 1952 Sullivan did work with the state organization for Truman 
against Kefauver in the Presidential primary. Supra, Chapter 7. 
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Ethnic and Religious Influences on the Democratic Party 


Any effort to measure the effect of See or religion on election 
results is limited because the attitudes and emotions involved "won't hold 
still." Yet such factors must be evaluated to give a fair account of the 
political development of the Democratic party since 1932. Such candid 
Statements as, ". . .It is difficult for any other candidate than a Catholic 
to get the nomination for major office, and it is even more difficult for 
a Catholic to Së election,"13 and, d good Yankee can win for the 
Democrats, "24 reveal the potency of religious and ethnic influence on 
Democratic affairs. 

The most successful state Democratic campaign during the New and 
Fair Deal periods was the first one. In 1932, despite the fact that Hoover 
carried New Hampshire by 3,000 oos Doüssrab Fred Brown and Bill Rogers 
were elected, The defeat of Henri T. Ledoux, the French Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, can be attributed to the popularity of Republican cardi- 
date John Winant, and the unwillingness of many Yankee Protestant Democrats 
and independents to vote for a French Catholic candidate. 

In many ways the 1934 and 1936 electicns were the most Ge Ee 
that the Donocretic party has ever waged:in New Hampshire, In both elections 
the outcome was determined in large part by ethnic and religious factors, 
John L. Sullivan's defeat in 1934 reveals the fluctuating nature of these 


factors. In the 1928 Presidential election, French Democrats had displayed 


ietter from Duncan, January 22, 1954. 


danni remark is frequently made by many Democratic leaders. 
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a tendency to support the Irish Catholic Al Smith, and Yankee Protestant 


Democrats apparently cut Smith, to judge by the rural vote in New Hampshire. 


In 1934, however, the legendary “racial canard" incited a sufficient number 
of French voters in Wards Twelve and Thirteen on the West Side to defeat 
Sullivan. At the same time Sullivan made the heaviest inroads into the 
rural New Hampshire vote of any other Democrat, including Yankee Prctes- 
tants Blandin and Neal, durirg the period 1922 to 1952. In the 1934 
election Sullivan attained a T high for the period of 49,3 percent 
of the so-called rural vote in New Hampshire.15 This suggests that many 
rural Yankee Protestants who had voted against Smith in 1928 voted for 
the Irish Catholic Sullivan in 1934. This rural support of Sullivan was 
perhaps as encouraging as the West Side defection was disturbing, | 
In 1936, the unique situation of an Irish Catholic Republican, l 
Francis P. Murphy, running for Governor, added a new and disturbing dimen- 


sion to the voting pattern of New Hampshire Democrats, The record-breaking 


votel that helped Roosevelt carry the Granite State by 4,000 votes also 
provided Republican Murphy with a 29,000-voic SE over Amos Blandin, 
The most glaring reversal for the Yankee Protestant Blandin took place in 
Hillsborough county, the stronghold of French Catholic and Irish Catholic 
voters, Where Roosevelt carried Hillsborough county by almost 12,000 votes,+? 


Blandin, the Democratic candidate for Governor, lost this same county by 


over 7,500 votes, 18 Strafford and Coos counties followed the same pattern 


155, M, Culbersen, "Political Behaviour of the Towns of N. H," 
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of cutting Blandin in favor of Murphy. However, in rural Republican 
counties such as Carroll and Grafton, Blandin polled the same or a slightly 
higher percentage of the total vote than Roosevelt. 1? | 
This brief presentation reveals that, in the 1934 and 1936 elections 
visu tho New Deal progrem and the Roosevelt personality were supplying ihe 
greatest momentum to state Democratic tickets, the impact in New Hampshire 
was softened by ethnic and religious considerations, These defeats, suf- 
fered early in the New Deal period, cast a pall of pessimism over Demo- 
cratic efforts in New Hampshire from 1936 to 1952, Ta 1958,70 the defeat 
of Senator Brown, Congressman Roy, and John L. Sullivan seemed to Bebe 
tiate what the elections of 1934 and 1936 had made depressingly clear: 
that the bugaboo of nationality and religion would doom any Democratic 
effort that was made under any other than the most favorable of circum- 
stances, | 
This defeatist mood, caused by the disturbing ethnic and religious 
problems of the Democratic party, mast be singled out as the main deterrent 
to Democratic victories in 1940 and 1944. In both elections the victory 
potential of the New Hampshire Democracy was higher than ever, but the 
organization had withered under the strain of the recent reversals, At 
| the very time when the bulk of rank and file Democratic voters appeared 
ready to forego some of their ethnic and religious deviations displayed 


throughout the 1930's, the quality of the leadership and the caliber of 


the candidates of the Democratic party showed marked signs of deterioration, 


Wopid., p. 384 and p. 295. 


pr 


Zen, off-year Republican resurgence in the ngion and Governor Murphy's 


bid for re-election provided New Hampshire Republicans with a clean sweep 
of the major contests in New Hampshire, supra, Chapter VI, 
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In 1922 the French and Irish wings discovered that they were the source 

of Democratic party strength when united, The elections of 1934 and 1936 
revealed that these same two groups, when divided by ethnic and religious 
Clashes, were also the source of great weakness. | 

The ethnic and religious cleavage that developed between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties has been described earlier.^. Francis Ps 
Murphy's flirtation with the Democratic party from 1942 to 1946 underscored 
this distinction and accelerated its development. Murphy's repudiation 
as a Republican candidate by Yankee Protestant Republicans in 1940 did not 
make him any more acceptable to the dwindling group of Yankee Protestant 
Democrats as a Democratic candidate in 1942. For the same reason that the 
Irish Catholic Murphy no longer felt "at home" in the Yankee Protestant 
Republican party, more and more the Yankee Protestant Democrats came to 
feel "out of place" in the Democratic party dominated by French and Irish 
Catholies. 

In 1951, for example, State Chairman McKean estimated that of the 
party's forty-one top-ranking leaders in tho state, 14 were of French or 
French-Canadian descent, 13 were Irish, 9 were English, Scottish, or native 
American of many generations, 2 were Jewish, one was mixed French and Irish, 
one Polish, and one Greek. It was McKean's best guess that about three- 
fourths of these same leaders were Roman Catholics, which he thought was 
about in the same proportion as the rank-and-file of the Democratic voters 


throughout the state.” 


Ploup » Chapter VIII, 


aston D, McKean, “Formal and Informal Structure of the Democratic 
Party in New Hampshire, 1946-1951! (Paper read at the New England Political 
Science Association at Williams College, May, 1951). 


It seems fair, then, to conclude that ethnic and religious factors 
have played a heavy role in maintaining the minority status of the Demo- 
cratic party in New Hampshire, Writing of his experience with the party 
in the 1930's, Robert St. John lamented: "If the Irish Catholics and 
the French Canadians, plus the few Yankee Democrats scattered around the 
state, could have worked together as well as Agnes Dunn and Robert Murchie 
did, they could have defeated the Yankee Republicans in any election, 
but they seldom did."“3 

The outlook since 1940 has been somewhat more encouraging. The 
voters in Democratie strongholds oe been more consistent in supporting 


qualified Democratic candidates on their merits rather than on the basis 


of their nationality or religion. As recently as the 1948 election, a 


e Yankee Protestant, Herbert Hill, polled 300 votes more than the Fyench 
Catholic, Alfred Fortin, in Wards Twelve and Thirteen of Manchester's 
West Side, running on the same ticket for Governor and Senator, respec- 


tively.^4 Such optimism must be hedged, however, as & close observer 


of the situation suggests: 


There seems to be a small group in Hillsborough county 
which controls, or purports to control, about 5,000 French 
votes. If the leaders of this group are not pacified, then 
they are capable of swinging their gupport to the Republican 


` party .<5 


23 
Supra, Chapter V. Robert St. John, This Was My World, pp. 353-4. 


24. 
N. H. Manual, XXXI, p. 565, 
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^ leader in Manchester who preferred not to be identified. 


This observation was furnished by a Democratic 
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The recent ascendency to a position of leadership of Romeo St. Laurent 
and Romeo Champagne suggests that Democratic leaders are paying close 


attention to this perplexing problem, 
Tradition, Rural New Hampshire, and the General Court 


The tradition of Republicanism has been firmly established as part 
of the social, economic, and political fabric of the Granite State. As 
Ee stated by Walter Healy, a reporter for the Manchester Union- 
leader, "New Hampshire is a G.O.P., stats and perhaps always will be. . 126 
One hundred years of Republican control has rooted the tradition as solidly, 
in some rural areas, as the granite hills of New Hampshire. Such an 
. environment naturally handicaps the Democratic party no matter how favor- 
able the circumstances may be in any particular election. The importance 
of residence on voting behaviour has long been noted by political scien- 
tists. According to one study: 
It would appear that the general political atmosphere 
into which voters are plunged in their new residence carries 
more weight in choosing a pobitical party than any other 
combination of desires and habits they bring with them.<7 
in this respect the traditional political environment and atmosphere ` 
of New Hampshire is on the side of EH This is especially 
true of rural areas, Reference to rural New Hampshire usually denotes 
that part of the population living on farms or in towns of less than 2,500 


people, who by and large are Yankee, Protestant, and Republican,^ In 1940 


2Oouestionnaire reply from Walter Healy, Manchester, April 20, 1954. 
2 away Anderson and Percy É. Davidson, Ballots and the Democratic 
Class Struggle, (Stanford University Press, 1943), pp. 69-70. 


28w, H. Menzal, XXVII, p. 197. In 1940 the rural population amounted 
to oe Eo SE as compared with 283,225 residents of areas classified 
as urban. Ibid. 
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. this represented 42 percent of the total population? It has been estimated 


that in the vote for Governor from 1930 to 1950 such rural areas contributed 


between 40 percent and 48 percent of the total vote cast.30 In general, 
certain traits seem to characterize the residents of rural New Hampshire: 

The political situation in New Hampshire was unique. The 
half million residents of the state were almost equally divided 
betweon urban and rural areas. The country veople were mostly 
"Yankees," as the others called those whose families had been 
in New England for at least three or four generations, With 
few exceptions, they [ne Yankees] attended Protestant churches 
and voted as straight a Republican ticket as did their country. 
cousins over in Vermont.31 ' 

Another, and perhaps more concise description, supports the above 
evaluation: 

In general, persons of English, Scottish, or German descent 
who in the jargon of New England are linked together under the 
name "Yankee" tend to support the Republican party, particularly 
if they are Protestant as well. . . ¿"32 
To the rural population of New Hampshire, largely Yankee and Repub- 

lican in its predispositions, should be added the new residents who are 
attracted by the “resort and retirement" features of the Granite State, 
This point was well made by attorney Hugh Bownes, Democratic chairman of 


Belknap county; 


2? hia, 
20g M, Culbersen, Political Behaviour of N. He Towns. A senior thesis 
at Dartmouth College, 1951. 
31 
St, John, This Wes My World, pp. 353-4. 
= ^ 


Robert B, Dishman, "The Kefauver Pre-Convention Campaign in N, H,, 
1952," 


Another factor that helps keep the cloak of Republican 
respectability alive in the state of New Hampshire, and this 

also, of course, to the states of Maine and Vermont, is the 

fact that many retired people, and people with more than 

average income come to New Hampshire in the summertime and 

find it desirable to live here the year round, Most of the 

eple who can afford to retire to New Hampshire are people 

from the upper income brackets and therefore would normally 

be Republicans, 

In his effort to get "inside New England," John Gunther also noted 
the trend in New Hampshire towards an "older" population, As one New 
Hampshire editor remarked to him, "We have a way of life here a hell " 
& lot of people crave."24 "But he proceeded to point out that most of 
the blood that comes nowadays to New England is old rather than new 
blood. . . Hence, they are not so vitalizing a force to the comuhity as 
younger men might be "35 

This shift in character from an "average to an older" population has 

| probably had a marked effect on the fortunes of the Democratic party in 
New Hampshire, This trend was noted as early as 1900, and, without a 
doubt, it helped minimize the effect of the tremendous Roosevelt appeal. 
to young people throughout the nation: "No age group gave Roosevelt 
stronger support than the voters under twenty-five, 68 percent of whom 
[in 1956] thus expressed their gratitude‘for the substantial aid provided 


` by the N. Y. A. and the C. C. C."26 


22Questionnaire reply from Hugh Bownes, Laconia, January, 1954. 
J4Qunther, Inside U. S. A., p. 492. 


25 mia. 


6 
S Binkley, American Political Parties, p. 381. 


In this respect the Democratic party of New Hampshire failed to 
realize the full benefits of New Deal prestige. According to Maurice 
Devine, a trustee of the University of New Hampshire and state treasurer 
of the Democratic party, young people are not much inclined to make their 
home ih the state when they grow up. The reason, as Devine sees it, is 
. that more and more young men and women are leaving the state "because there 
are no opportunities for them ih the state of New Hampshire,"37 Without 
laboring this point any further, Democratic leaders of the Granite State 
generally agree that this situation has had a stifling effect on the 
growth of the party in the state. ) 

‘The combined effect of tradition, an increasingly "older population," 
and the "vanishing Yankee Democrat" in rural areas has helped maintain 
Republican control despite the momentum of the New Deal. During the 
period 1930 to 1938, New Hampshire Democrats actually seemed to be on 
the verge of overcoming these handicaps. But, unfortunately for the Demo- 
cratic party, ethnic and religious EE within the party erased the 
apparent gains under the New Deal, 

After 1938 the tradition of New Hampshire Republicanism in state 
offices became more firmly established, Leaders and qualified candidates 
of the Demccratic party displayed their dispair by lack of interest in 
the 1940 and 1944 campaigns. In both elections this acceptance of 
Republican dominance no doubt contributed to the defeat of candidates 

Clyde Keefe in 1940 and Joseph Betley and Fortunat E, Normandin in 1944. 
less intangible an asset than tradition but still a very tangible 


benefit to the Republican party has been the method of representation in 


37 Questionnaire reply from Maurice Devine, Manchester, March, 1954. 


“So 


the General Court. The obvious overrepresentation granted to rural areas, 
which are predominantly Republican, has supplied the Republican party with 
a strong, state-wide, grass-roots organization, Over twenty-five years 
ago in a study of the 1925 legislative session in New Hampshire it was 
observed that the city of Manchester was deprived of eight seats to which 
it would have been entitled if representatives were chosen on an equal 
population basis.28 Since 1925 the populaticn increases in Manchester 
and other Democratic strongholds such as Nashua, Dover, and Somersworth 
has further distorted the makeup of the General Court in favor of the 
Republicans, . i 

During the 1940's the loss of contact with Irish and French Demo- 


cratic leaders, so keenly felt by rural Yankee Democrats, all but eliminated 


Democratic candidates for town and state offices in the rural areas, 
‘The legislative sessions of 1932, 1934, and 1936, had 193, 208, and 187 
Democratic members in the House of Representatives.2? Ten years later 
the legislative sessions of 1942, 1944, and 1946 had only 167, 162, and 
. 126 Democratic members in the House.49 The observable decline of 40 to 
60 Democratic members was a result of dwindling Democratic support in 


rural New Hampshire. More harmful than the loss of Representatives was 


the increasing absence of Democratic candidates in rural areas during the 1940! s 


38 indrew E. Eqson and Robert C, Hardy, “Legislative Notes and Reviews." 
Awericean Politica], Sciences Bexigw, XIX, (November, 1925), p. 773. 


I see Appondix D. 
AO Tbig. 


Als ore, Chapter VI. 
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In the State Senate the method of representation discriminates against 
the Democratic party in a way that is unique in the United States, 
Population is disregarded end districts are set up on a basis of wealth, ` 


Senators are chosen from districts determined by dividing the state into 


twenty-four districts "as nearly equal as may be without dividing towns 
and incorporated places" and the legislature "in making this division, 
shall govern themselves by the proportion of district taxes paid by the 
said districts. . . ."43 This constitutional provision haa allowed 
Republican-dominated legislatures to gerrymander the districts in such a 
way as to insure the Republican party of 18 of the 24 seats in almost 
every election, 44 Despite the obvious shifts both in population and 


wealth that have taken place within the state in the past forty years, 


no change has been made in the senatorial districts since 1915,45 
A rather amusing commentary on the 1925 State Senate j..:.5 up this 


archaic and unfair method of representation: "In the future," Edson and 


Hardy predicted, "with the rich estates of city millionaires springing 
up in the White Mountains we may conceivably approach the old rotten 
borough system of England with a wealthy camunity of one hundred as well 


represented as a city of fifty thousand, "46 


ra son and Hardy, "Legislative Notes and Reviews," American Politic 
Seience Heyiew, XIX (Novenber, 1925), p. 773. 


l article 25 of the New Hampshire Constitution, Part II. N. H Mannal, 
| XXXI, pp. 91-2. l 


^^See Appendix D. 


45y, H. Manual, XIV, p. 82, During the years 1912 to 1920 the Democratic 
. party platform called for a constituticnal change that would determine the 
Senatorial districts by "population rather than wealth." Supra, Chapter IV, 


A pa son and Hardy, "Legislative Notes and Reviews," Aterican Political 
Science Review, XIX, (November, 1925), p. 773. Nevertheless, the political 
scientists who made this statement expressed their general approval with the 
basis of representation in the General Court: "We feel that it represents 
fairly the people of an old and distinctly rural state... ." big. 
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Thus it can be seen that the method of representation used in both 
houses of the General Court has handicapped the Democratic party in its 
efforts to develop a state-wide organization. The General Court, an 
"antegral part of the political structure of New Hampshire, has been under 
the almost uninterrupted control of the Republican party for one hundred | 
years, This has contributed much to the concept of traditicnal Republi- 
canism so frequently applied to the Granite State, 

| Dospite the forces which have inhibited the development of the 
Democratic party in New Hampshire from 1932 to 1952, nevertheless, the 
party continussto have a victory potential, Equally encoureging is the 
awareness of party leaders of the reasons for its past failures. Some 
of the tensions of the past have lessened; yet intelligent leadership 
. will be needed“? to take remedial acticn to overcome past mistakes end ` 
existing deficiencies, The present organization is extrenely limited in E 
scope, finences, and most important, in numbers, The plight of the Demo- 
eratic state committee is such that even its own members do not possess | 
the sense of "belonging" so vitsl for participation and activity. 
| Perhaps the most encouraging recent development bas been the revival 
| of the Democratic party in larger towns and smaller cities. Since the 
disastrous defeat of 1952, Rochester, Franklin, Laconia, and Keene have 
elected Democratic mayors, These same four cities have supported the 


Republican candidate for Governor with few exceptions since 1932,48 


AT As an example, this humorous description of French-Irish tension seems 
more apropos to ethnic feelings of the 1930's rather than the 1950's, "A 
Frenchmen can kick another Frenchman in the 'derriére! and a sore lderridre! 
is the only ecnsequence. But, if an Irishman kicks a Frenchman, then he 
' shakes the whole province of Quebec." 


485, M, Culbersen, Politiesl Behevionr of the Towns of New Hampshire, 
A senior thesis at Dartmouth College, 1951. 
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In addition, since 1946, Portsmouth, the largest city in Republican- 
dominated Rockingham county, has shown signs of drifting fram Republican 
control,49 Although Newport selects its town officers on a non-pertisan 
ballot, it is still worth noting that two Democrats, Anthony Kulesza 
and Maurice Downing, have been elected to the post of selectman, and in 
turn, they have named a young Democratic attorney, Harry Spanos, as town 
Qounsel, 

In the past, the Democratic party has been unable to take lasting 
advantage of splits within the Republican party. oer: there is reason 
to believe that a revitalized organization can benefit from the pending 
feud between the "liberal" and "conservative" wings of the Republican 
party in New Hampshire. The state chairman, Romeo Champagne, has tackled 
his rather thenkless task with industry, and qualified Democratic candi- 
dates have displayed & willingness to ace office. Young party leaders 
and officeholders such as Edward Charpentier, the 35-year old Mayor of 
Somersworth, Gerard Morin, the 30 year-old Mayor of Laconia, and Anthony 
Kulesza,. a 28 year-old. selectman in Newport, are typical of the new blood 
being transfused into the anemic Democratic organization. 

In recent years the state committee has encouraged qualified candi- 
dates to file for public office, and more: important, it has attempted to 
discourage chronic candidates, who have little to offer and apparently 


run "just for the exercise." Despite the heavy turnout of Republican 


votes for Dewey in 1948, the state ticket, headed by Herbert Hill, of Hanover, 


ren a surprisingly strong race, This and earlier performances suggest that 


A pid. 


ETERNA 
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when & vell respected, Yankee Protestant like Hill, Fred Brown, or Bill 
Rogers, head a well-balanced slate of candidates, the party has its best 
chance of victory, | 
À new organization, the Young Democrats of New Red, has been 
well received throughout the state. This group became active in the 
1952 election and in 1953 it engaged a full-time, executive secretary to 


help promote the organization throughout the state, The fact that such 


& group now exists is regarded as a hopeful sign by Democrats patiently . 


awaiting a party revival. 


It would most certainly be a tragedy for the Democratie party, and 


the state of New Hampshire as well, if the New Hampshire Democracy does 
not. assume a more vigorous role in Granite State politics. The mention 
of’ Franklin Pierce, Levi Woodbury, and Frank Jones may seem like ancient 
`- history, but in the recent past such notables as Henry Hollis, Fred Brown, 
. &nd: John Le, Sullivan have contributed to the welfare of the nation and 
the prestige of New Hampshire, It would be unfortunate indeed if New 

. Hampshire should slip into the one-party status of its Republican neigh- 


bors, Maine and Vermont, and their Democratic counterparts below the 


Mason-Dixon line. The vital need of a two-party system cannot be over- 
‘stated. . 


Even if it is destined to remain the minority party mæt of the time, 


. the Democratic party should be a poised, strong minority capable of intel- 


ligent opposition and prepared to assume control in the event of Republican | | 
shorteanings. This has been a major source of the nation's strength and 
development, and it vill also provide New Hampshire with a healthier political 
environment than that which now exists. The numerous handicaps, failings, 


and afflictions of the Democratic party outlined from 1932 to 1952 have not 
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in any sense completely crushed the party's aspirations, The resiliency 
of Granite State Democrats after almost one hundred years of frustration 
is aptly stated by Mayor John Shaw, of Rochester: "I will say that the 
leaders continue to be optimistic in spite of the meny failures, Demo- 
crats have to be optimistic when they keep trying after fifteen consecu- 
tive failures." 50 

Careful planning, diligent efforts, and favorable circumstances can 
realize the elusive victory potential that has evaded the Democratic party 
so frequently in the past. Such reflection on the uphill struggles of i 
the Democratic party in the past can provide the enthusiasm and confidence 


that will spell out a brighter future for the New Hampshire Democracy. 


I uestlonnaire reply from John Shaw, Rochester, April 2, 1954. 


APPEND IX 
ELECTICN RESULTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1932-1952 


] ERANT 
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DIRECT PRIMARY 1932 


ed 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 
Total Republican Ballots Eege owe ees ere csocsi ANE eee eRe 92222014 700 


Total Democratic Ballots GE 


Ledoux, Henri T,,Nashua, D 16,890 


GOVERNOR 


Winant, John G,,Concord,R 46,775 


Duncan, George He, Jaffrey, D 8,510 Haselton, George I,,ManchesterR 9,516 
Total Vote ` 25,200 Total Vote 56,291 
: ` SENATOR 
Brown, Fred H,,Somersworth, D 14,598 ` Moses, George He, Concord, R 45, 443 
O'Connor, Timothy F.,Manchester,D 8, 2259 
Coutremarsh, Joseph À.,Lebanon, D 2,715 
Total Vote 25, 552 Total Vote 45,443 


Rogers, Willian } N., Wakefield, D  & 


8,549. Straw, “illiam Parker dee ,869... 

Hurley, John S,,lanchester,D ` 5,005 Hart? “ord, Fernando We, Portsmouthl0, GE) 
McCarthy, “illiam G, Manchester, H 2,597 

Total Vote 15,5: 951 Total Vote 27,724 

l i ` 2ND DISTRICT l 

Doyle, Jeremiah J., Nashua, D 6,065 Tobey, Charles v. Tenple, R 14,939. 
Landers, John Je Keene, D $,591 Davison, Harold K.,Haverhill,R 11,170 

Total Vote 9,654 Total Vote &o,409 

GENERAL ZLECTION 
1932 
` l 7 PRESIDENTIAL 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., D "Hoover, Herbert, R 
Garner, John N., D Curtis, 
| 100,680 105,629 
Total Vote 205,520 
GOVERNOR U, S, SENATOR 

wnant, John Ge, EN R 106,777 Brown, Fred H. Somersworth, D 98,766 
Ledoux, Henri T., Nashua, D 89,487 Moses, George H.,Concord, R 96,649 
Wilgus, William J., Jr.flaremont Chase, Fred B,.,"ashington,Com RRB 
Com ` 235 Greene, Charles 75,,Portsmouth,Soc 535 
Butler, Frank T., Franklin, Soc 525 ES 

Total Vote 196,984 Total Vote 196,176 

ab REPRESCNTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
1ST DISTRICT mede e e OND DISTRICT ! 
Rogers, William N., Wakefield,D 50,306 Tobey, Carles We, Temple,R 50,156 
Straw, William P Manchester, R 47,639 Doyle, Jeremiah J.,Nashua, D 44,459 
Zebrowski, John, Manchester, Comm, 155 Bourdon, Eli,Claremont, Soc 284 
| Wirkkala, Waino H,,Lenpster, Com 97 
Total Vote 98,080 Total Vote $ 


j 


CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 
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DIRECT PRIMARY 1934 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 
Total Republican Ballots EE 875 


Total Democratic Ballots COST ag Nee i es eases EE ee eäDeDäl 


. GOVERNOR 
Sullivan, John Le, Manchester, D 21,022 Bridges, H, Styles, Concord, R 33,952 
Sargent, Eaton D., Nashua, D 6,587 Carroll, Charles E., Laconia, R 18,526 
Duncan, George H., Jaffrey, D 5,967 
Total Vote $2,976 Total Vote ^ $2,478 


CONGRESS 15T DISTRICT 


Rogers, William N., Wakefield, D 10,510 Jenks, Arthur B.,Manchester, R 12,399 
O'Connor, Timothy F. Manchester, D 9,489  Haselton, George l.,Manchester,R 7,369 
Moreau, Oscar F., Manchester, R © 4,233 

Total Vote 19,999 ^ Total Vote 24,001. 


2ND DISTRICT 


Metcalf, Harry Be, Newport, D 5,159 Tobey, Charles W., Temple, R 15,761 


Coutremarsh, Joseph A,,Lebanon, D 3,877 Toland, Edward D,,Concord, R 74,749 
Total Vote 9,036 Total Vote Zä, 910 


GENERAL ELECTION 
1934 


GOVERNOR JST DISTRICT CONGRESS 


Bridges, H. Styles, Concord, R. 89,481 Rogers, William N, Wakefield, D 48,568 
Sullivan, John Le, Manchester, D 87,019 Jenks, Arthur 3.,Manchester, R 41,425 


Chase, Elba Ke, vashington, Com 244 Crawford, Forrest E.,Cnester,Com 92 
Bourdon, Eli, Claremont, Soc 278 
Total Vote 177,022 Total Vote 90,085 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
2ND DISTRICT 


' Tobey, Charles Y., Temple, Re 42,706 
Metcalf, Harry B.,Newport, D $7,192 


.. Hudson, Maurice Oe, Claremont,Com 133 


Whitney, Mary T, Weare, Soc 167 
Total Vote 80,128 
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DIRECT PRIMARY 1936 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 


Total Republican Ballots EE de 84,920 


S Total Democratic Ballots Cae EE $5,211 


Blandin, Amos N., Bath, D 24,424 


Total Vote 24,424 
Rogers, Willian N. Wakefield, D 
Total Vote 24,254 


Roy, Alphonse, Manchester, D 


6,840 
Sheehan, John Je, Manchester, D 6,831 
Flynn, Alice G., Ports:.outh, D Reid 


O'Connor, Timothy F.,lanchester, D 1,808 


Murphy, Francis Pe, Nashua, R 118,178 
Blandin, Amos. N,, Bath, D 89,011 
Bergeron, Arthur J., Berlin, F-L 1, 1617 

Total Vote: 208,806 


Jet DISTRICT 
Jenks, Arthur B., Manchester, R 51,920 
Roy, Alphonse, Manchester, D 51,370 
Flynn, Alice G., Portsmouth, Ind 322 
Rudd, Ama Ce, Parham, F-L 197 

Total Vote 103,809 


GOVERNOR 


SENA TOR 
24,234 


Zurphy, Francis P., Nashua, R 
Carter, Eliot A., Nashua, R 
Total Vote 


Bridges, H. Styles, Concord, R 

Moses, “eorge H., Concord, R 

Callahan, william J,, Keene, R 
Total Vote 


CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 


Jenks, Arthur Be, Manchester, R 
Fuller, Fnoch D., Manchester, R 
Carroll, Charles E,,laconia, R 


. Greene, Arthur A., Conway, D 1,698 
lambert, Edward A, Manchester, D 803 
: Banigan, Edward, W.,Manchester, D 189 
Total Vote ` 20,458 Total Vote 
; 2ND DISTRICT 
Hagerty, Daniel Je, Nashua, D | ^ 7,839 Tobey, Charles W., Tenple, R 
Laite, Thomas, Nashua, H 
Warren, John De, Nashua, R 
Thompson, Charles F.,Concord, R 
Moore, Joseph, Canaan, R 
Total Vote 7 5839 Total Vote 
GENERAL ELECTION 
~ 1986 
; PRESIDENTIAL 
Roosevelt, Franklin De, D Landon, Alfred 
Garner, John Ne, D Knox, Frank 
108,460 104,642 
Total Vote 218,114 
` GOVERNOR U. S, Senator 


Bridges, E. Styles, Concord, R 


Rogers, william N., Wakefield, p 
Morse, Stearns, Hanover, F-L 
Total Vote 
2ND DISTRICT 


REPRESEN TA TIVES IN CONGRESS 


Tobey, Charles “e, 5, Temple, R 
Hagerty, Daniel J., Nashua, D 
Spinney, John Ce, Berlin, F-L 


Total Vote 


45,955 


88,982 
74,277 


45, 463 
32,108 


8,547 
. 81,118 


16,191 
15,259 
8,011 


37,441 


29,0624 
4,116 
3,550 
2,753 
UE ,196 

$5,1 199 


208,1 67 


55,606 
45,437 
864 


99,927 
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DIRECT PRIMARY 1938 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 
Total Republican Ballots CaSte. eres TTT 84,227 


Total Democratic Ballots CAST 66's. vere osvstoVesueesecusesovetvadveeseevóseevet 35,091 


Sullivan, John L Manchester, D 27,872 Murphy, Francis P., Nashua, R 43,918 
Cheney, Thomas P., Laconia, R 87, 852 
Total Vote 27,372 Total Vote 8L. 3770: 
SENA TOR 
Brom, Fred H,, Somersworth, D 25,628 Tobey, Charles W., Temple, R 45,816 
Carter, Eliot A., Nashua, R ‘27 357 
.. Moore, Joseph, Canaan, R, ES a L26 
Total Vote RO gore Total Vote ER 9299 
| CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 
Roy, Alphonse, Manchester, D 15,074 Jenks, Arthur Be, Manchester, R 26,449 
Sheehan, John Je, Manchester, D 5,857. Meader, J. Levi, Rochester, R 9,1.98 
Broderick, James A., Manchester,D 1,057 ; 
WcDonough, Dennis M., Dover, D 971 
Smart, Arthur A, Tilton, D 447 
Lambert, Edward A, Manchester, D 250 
Cassidy, Martin Je, Manchester, D 179 
Total Vote 21,835 Total Vote 55,642 
D 9ND DISTRICT 
Incier, Alvin Ae, Nashua, D 6,959 Stearns, Foster, Hancock, R 7 ,660 
Laite, Thomas, Nashua, R 7 268. 
Richardson, James Pe, Hanover, R 5,555 
Howard, Charles we, Concord, R 4,959 
Perley, Joseph B., Lebanon, R 3,552 
Hamlin, Howard He, Claremont, R 3,041 
Hanley, James A., Franklin, R 2,422 
Warren, John D,, Nashua, R Ra 355 
Collyer, Rita, Lisbon, R 787 
Total Vote 6,959 , lotal Vote 37 899 
GENERAL ELECTION 
19388 
GOVERNOR U. S. SENATOR 
Murphy, Francis P., Nashua, R 107,841 Tobey, Charles ¥., Temple, R 100,633 . 
Sullivan, John Le, Manchester, D 80,847 Brow, Fred H., "omersworth,D 84,920 
Chase, “lba K., “ashington, Com 237 
Total Vote . 188,925 Total Vote 185,553 
CONGRESS 
. 1ST DISTRICT = RND DISTRICT 
Jenks, “rthur Be, Manchester, R 52,174 Stearns, Foster, Hancock, R 49,696 
Roy, tee Manchester, D 44,681  Lucier, Alvin A., Nashua, D 34,452 
Total Vote 96,855 Total Vote 84,148 
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DIRECT PRIMARY 1940 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 
Total Republican Ballots CASE os eus vevesssesévépehunecssceusy assseeucssoersas Ode oda 


Total Democratic Ballots ÜRSbqe.s..osvsevsaessvos oss ees 60 EEN ENEE 27 ,967 


GOVERNOR 
Keefe, F. Clyde, Dover, D 17,632 Blood, Robert O., Concord, R 29,599 
Farmer, dames C., Keene, R 28 851 
Total Vote 17,622 Total Vote 58,430 
; CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 
Roy, Alphonse, Manchester, D 11,601 Jenks, Arthur B., RE 18,925 
Merrow, Chester E,,0ssipee, R 8,428 
Total Vote 11,601 ] Total Vote $7,548 
2ND 2ND DISTRICT l i 
Moriarty, Daniel Jey Nashua, D 817 Stearns, pater, Hancock, R 17,339 
- Chagnon, Roger Ge, Nashua, D 283 Warren, John De, Nashua, R 4,989 
. Warren, John D., Nashua, D 127 Thompson, Charles F., Concord,R 3,306 
. Stearns, Foster, Hancock, D 22 Collyer, Rita, Lisbon, R 1,475 
Hagerty, Daniel Je, Nashua, D . RO i 
Thompson, Charles F., Concord, D 8 
Total Vote 777 Total Vote R6, 505 
GENERAL ELECTION 
1940 
of s | i PRESIDENTIAL 
. Roosevelt, Franklin De, D Willkie, Wendell 
. Wallace, Henry McNary, : 
125,292 | 210,127 


Total Vote 235,419 


GOVERNOR 1ST DISTRICT CONGRESS 
Blood, Robert O., R 112,586 Jenks, 4rthur B., Lanchestey R 57,982 
Keefe, F, Clyde, Dover, D 109,093 non. Àlphonse, Manchester, D 55,454 
Total Vote 221,479 Total Vote 115,416 
| 2ND DISTRICT 
Stearns, Foster, Hancock, R 55,530 


Moriarty, Daniel Je, Nashua, D 49,260 
Total Vote ` 104,790 


DIRECT PRIMARY 1942 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 


: Total Republican Ballots EE EVA DEAS UL d 42,175 


S Total Democratic Ballots CAS EE 26,587 


l GOVERNOR 
. Neal, William J,, Meredith, D 16,750 Blood, Robert 0., Concord, R 27,645 
Cole, EE Ma, Derry, R 13,819 
Total Vote 16,730 Total Vote 41,464 
8 ) 
ST on c E B i SENATOR ; 
. Murphy, Francis Pe, Nashua, D 16,653 Bridges, Styles, Concord, R 37,045 
` Lucier, ^lvin A., Nashua, D 7,588  Gruenler, Arthur Je, Hillsborough 
S BG ep | 5,040 
Total Vote 24,241 i Total Vote 40,085 


CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 


q Murray, Thomas A., Manchester, D 10,951 Merrow, Chester E., Ossipee, R 10,988 
l Jenks, Arthur Be, Manchester, R 10,140 


Total Vote 10,951 Total Vote 21,123 
| | 2ND DISTRIOT | 
Proulx, Henry Je, Franklink D 6,979 Stearns, Foster, Hancock, R 15,251 
Collyer, Rita, Lisbon, R 1,956 
: Cook, Nelson M., Antrim, R 1,515 
Total Vote 6,379 Total Vote 18,722 
GENERAL ELECTION 
"` 19.48 
" GOVERNOR - U» S, SENATOR : 
Blood, Robert O., Concord, R 85,766 Bridges, Styles, Concord, R 88,601 
Neal, “Willian, J, Meredith, D 76,782 Murphy, Francis P., Nashua, D 73,656 
Total Vote 160,548 Total Vote 162,257 
: REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
1ST DISTRICT RND DISTRICT 
Merrow, Chester E., Ossipee, R 43,281 Stearns, Foster, Hancock, R 42,718 
Murray, Thomas As, Manchester, D 39,743 Proulx, Henry J,.,Franklin, D $0,475 
Total Vote 85,024 Total Vote 75,191 


DIRECT PRIMARY 1944 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 
| Total Republican Ballots CTIE 50,884 


" GOVEPNOR ^ d 
| Powers, James J., Manchester, D 14,207 Dale, Charles M., Portsmouth,R 29,190 
LR ; Blood, Robert O., Concord, R 20,275 


Total Vote 14,207 Total: Vote 49,465 
| SENATOR 
| Betley, Joseph J., Manchester, D 12,798 Tobey, Charles W., Temple, R 27,183 

É l Stearns, Foster, Hancock, R 20, ,407 

Total Vote. 12,798 Total Vote 7, 590 


CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 


| Normandin;. Fortunat E., Laconia, D 5,564 Merrow, Chester E. Ossipee, R 16,408 


| O'Kane, . Bernard D,, Dover, D 5,896 Jenks, Arthur B., Manchester, R 7, ER 
| | Total Vote 9,460 Total Vote 8, KR 
: : | 2ND DISTRICT | | 
Cérlson,, Harry,. Plainfield, D 3,611 Adams, Sherman, Lincoln, R- 14,382 ` 
l Munroe, Oliver H., Franklin, R 2,847 
Cook, Nelson He, Antrim, R 8,299 
Collyer, Rita, Lisbon, R 1,4271 
Total Vote 3,611 Total. Vote 20,999 
GENEPAL ELECTION 
. 1944 
. Roosevelt, Franklin D., D . Dewey, Thomas, R 
- Truman, Harry, D Bricker, R 
e | 119,668 | 109,916 
Total Vote 229,625 : 
GOVERNOR U, S. SENATOR 
. Dele, Charles, Portsmouth, R 115,799 Tobey, Charles 4., Temple, R 110,549 
Powers, James J., Manchester, D 102,: 232 Betiey, Joseph D Manchester,D 106, 503 
Total Vote 218, 081 Total Vote 217, Bett 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGSESS 


AST DISTRICT 2ND DISTRICT 


. Merrow, Chester es Ossipee, R 57,537 Adams, Sherman, Lincoln, R 55,911 
Normandin, Fortunat E., Laconia, D 55,502 Carlson, Harry, Plainfield, D 46,872 

| 00 nuu Collyer, Rita, Lisbon, R 28 
Total Vote 118,059 102,818 


De Ee Re Ge ai Pme teensy Sere eee e 


Total Vote 10,565 Total Vote 21,952 : 
2ND DI DISTRICT : 
S oe | | 
Hinchey, Patrick J., Berlin, D 3,782 Cotton, No: ris, E R 9,988 | 
SE SOS aan cree ea Blood, Robert O., Concord, R 5,500 — | 
Baker, Albert ?., Concord, R 3,587 | 
Mills, Charles H,, Jaffrey, R 2,540 | 
Collyer, Rita, Lisbon, R 647 | 
Moore, Josepn, Canaan, R 276 | 
Total Vote XL Total Vote 22,558 | 
GENERAL ELECTION | 
Ke al | 
-GOVERNOR ` CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT | 
Dale; Charles Me, Portsmouth, R 103,204 Merrow, Chester Ee, Ossipee, R 53,909 | 
Keefe, Fe Ee Dover, D E» 247 Benoit, Josaphat Te, ManchesterD 36, .916 
Total Vote KA Total Vote ERR 225 
2ND DISTRICT 
Cotton, Norris, teen E 45,9608 > | es; 4 
Hinchey Patrick Je, Berlin, D 24,904 


DIRECT PRIMARY 1946 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTZ 
Total Republican Ballots TTT OTTELE 47,689 


Total Democratic Ballots CaSUeeeeeeoosocsosoosocoocobeccecooosotoooosocotote 19,974 


GOVERNOR 
Keefe; E. clyde, Dover, D 9, 140 Dale, Charles Me, Portssouth, R 22,917 
Carlson, Harry, Plainfield, D 6, 3634 Adams, Sherman, lincoln, R 22,732 
Bussey, Elmer B., Salem, R 5375 
Total Votel5,774 Total Vote 46,024 


CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT | 


Benoit, „ Josaphat Tey, Manchester, D 10,365 Merrom, Chester EN Ossipee, R . 16,372 
Jenks, Chester We, Manchester,R ` 5,580 


Total Vote 70,867 


Poirier, Peter R., Manchester, D 


DIRECT PRIMARY 
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1948 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 


Total Republican Ballots OBSUGA NOS EE EE 50,234 


Total Denocratic Ballots CaS ty cosa uer vat qeu cer ker vida ey Cc EY 25,053 


GOVERNOR 
Hill, Herbert W., Hanover, D. 10,639 
Carlson, Harry, Plainfield, D 9,160 
Total Vote 19,799 
. SENATOR 

Fortin, Alfred E., Manchester, D 11,563 
Millimet, Joseph A., Manchester,D 7,595 

: - Total Vote 19,158 


Adans, Sherman, Lincoln, R 39,094 
McIntire, Jonn Re, PortsmouthR. 1,6 em 


Total Vote 16,7 767 
Bridges, Styles, Concord, R ` 44,616 
Total Vote 44,616 


CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 


Merrow, Chester E,, Ossipee, R 21,349 


11,139 
Total Vote 11,189 Total Vote 21,540 
| .— 2ND DISTRICT 
Leonard, Richard W,, Nashua, D 4,943 Cotton, Norris, Lebanon, R . 18,799 
Collyer, lita, Lisbon, R 1,723 
Moore, Joseph, Canaan, R 1,569 
Total Vote 4,943 Total Vote 22,091 
GENERAL ELECTION 
1948 
Truman, Harry S., D Dewey, Thomas E,, R 
Barkley, Alben We, D Warren, Earl, R 
107,995 121,299 
m Total Vote 231,440 
GOVERNOR | U. S. SENATOR 
Adams, Sherman, låncoln, R 116,212 Bridges, Bun uae Concord, R 129,600 
Hill, " Herbert We, Hanover, D 105, 207 Fortin, Alfred E., ManchestegD 91,760 
Otto, Irma Ce, Sandwich, P 1,151 Rideout, John G. Durham, P | 1,588 
Total Vote E, otal Vote RRR ,098 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
1ST DISTRICT NEIN RA E 2ND DISTRICT 
Merrow, Chester E., Ossipee, R 64,794 Cotton, Norris, Lebanon, R 59, 505 
Poirier, Peter R,, Manchester, D 51,262 Leonard, Richard W., Nashua, D 43,290 
Karanikas, Alexander ,Goffstown,P 696 Horne, Harold, H., Berlin, P 816 


Total Vote 


116,752 


Total Vote 108,611 


DIRECT PRIMARY 1950 


DIRECT PRIMARTY VOTE 


Total Republican Ballots Casbe.eceoeccce»beceoscovovoseoseecchootsececooeeeto 79,002 


Total Democratic Ballots LP TPT-———---—-——---——————————— — 29,185 


GOVERNOR 


Bingham, Robert P., Manchester, D 
Carlson, Harry, Plainfield, D 


16,869 Adams, Sherman, Lincoln, R 
7,246 Daniell, Eugene S.Jr.,Franklin 16,943 


57,499 


R 
Total Vote 24,115 Total Vote 74,442 
i SENA TOR l 
Kelley, Emmet J., Berlin, D 20,095 Tobey, Charles W., Temple, R 39,203 
_. Powell, Wesley, Hampton Falls R37 ,893 
Total Vote 20,095 . . Total Vote 77,096 


CONGRESS 15T DISTRICT 


Sullivan, Frank L., Manchester, D 


6,376 Merrow, Chester, Es, Ee $2,564. 


Fortin, Alfred E., Manchester, D 8, ,*45 
Bergeron, P, Rene, Manchester, D 5,5 599 
Total Vote 16,8 599 Total Vote $2,564 
RND DISTRICT 


GH 


Brummer, George, Lisbon, D 


..... Moore, Joseph, Canaan, R 3,568 
Total Vote 2:54 852 total Vote $5,152 
GENERAL ELECTION 
 ^1950 
GOVERNOR U, S, SENATOR 
Adams, Sherman, Lincoln, R 108,907 Tobey, Charles W., Temple,R 106,142 
Bingham, Robert P.,danchester,D 82,258 Kelley, Emmet J.,Berlin, D 72,478 
Powell, Wesley, Hampton Falls,lnd 11,958 Powell, Wesley, Hampton Falls, 
u .ind i 11,958 
Total Vote 391,289 ^ Total Vote ` 190,578 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
LST DISTRICT ` RND DISTRICT 
Merrow, Chester, E.,Ossipee, R 57,571 Cotton, Norris, Lebanon, R 55,116 
Sullivan, Frank L., “anchester, D 42,371 Brumner, George, Lisbon, D 30,389 
99,742 Total Vote 85,505 


Total Vote 


5,252 Cotton, Norris, Lebanon, R 31,764 


ee 
E EE vr EENEG 
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jt DIRECT PRIMARY 1952 


DIRECT PRIMARY VOTE 
Total Republican Ballots Castecsccccscectescssecceseses 0009000009009200000€ 81,173 


Total Democratic Ballots CaSts o. ree "es Vb esteso 66 e eT E Vosa P ve ese $4,501 


; GOVERNOR 
Craig, 7illiam He, Manchester, D 23,202 Blood, Robert 0., Concord, R 13,100 
Pickett, Laurence M., Keene, D 6,158 Bussey, Elmer E,, Salem, R 341 
Gregg, Hugh, Nashua, R . 50,741 
i Stafford, Charles F., LaconiaR 15,697 
Total Vote 29, 360 Total Vote 78.879 879 


CONGRESS 1ST DISTRICT 


McPhail, James D., Manchester, D 8,414 Mahoney, James L., ManchestegR 6,515 
Poirier, Peter R.,Manchester, D 11,884 Merrow, Chester E.,Ossipee, R 27,179 
) Reinhart, Arthur J.,PortsmouthR 3,840 

Sweetser, John C.New Castle,R ds 2,95) 

Total Vote 20,298 Total Vote 39,085 


RND DISTRICT 


Quay, John B,, Lebanon, D 6,991 Cotton, Norris, d R $1,508 
Moore, Joseph, Canaan, R i, GER 
l i ü Warren, John D. Nashua, R E 1,475 
Total Vote 6,891 Total Vote 37, |,046 
GENERAL ELECTION 
~ 1952 
l mE ` PRESIDENTIAL 
Stevenson, Adlai, D Eisenhower, Dwight D., R 
Sparkman, John di. D Nixon, Richard M,, R 
106 , 663 166,287 
- GOVERNOR ! 1ST E CONSRESS 
Gregg, Hugh, Nasma, R 167,791 Merrow, Chester E,,Ossipee,R 82,689 
Craig, William H,,Manchester,D 97,924 Poirier, Feier R, ,ianches teyD 54,746 
Total Vote 265,715 Total Vote 137, 435 
REPRESENTATIVZ IN CONGRESS 
2ND DISTRICT 
Cotton, Norris, Lebanon, R. 79,861 
Guay, John Be, Lebanon, D 40, 875 


Total Vote 120, 254 
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ELECTION RESULTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 1930-1952 


l. 


Governor 
United States Senator 
United States Representative, First District 


United States Representative, Second District 
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1930 
1932 
1934 
1936 
1938 
1940 
1942 
1944 
1946 
1948 
1950 


1952 


ae 


VOTE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DEMOCRATIC 


Albert W. Noone 
Henri " beds 
John L, Sullivan 
Amos Blandin 
John L, Sullivan 
Clyde Keefe 
William J. Neal. 
James J. Powers 


Clyde Keefe 


Herbert W, Hill 


Robert Brigham 


William Craig 


1950-1952 Elections 


54,441 


89,487 


87 ,019 


89,011 


80,847 


109,098 
76,782 
102,222 
60,247 
105,207 
62,250 


97,924 


REPUBLICAN 


John G, Winant ` 


| John G, Yinant 


Styles Bridges 


Francis P, Murphy . 


Francis P. Murphy 
Robert D Blood 
Robert O, Blood. 
Charles Dale 
Charles Dale 
Sherman Adams 
Sherman Adams 


Hugh Gregg 
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75,518 
108 777 
89,481 
118,178 
107,841 
112,386 
85,766 
115,799 
105,204 
116,212 
108,907 


167,791 
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VOTE FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR IN NEY HAMPSHIRE 


1930-1952 Elections 


| "DEMOCRAT | REPUBLICAN 
1930 Albert W, Noone 52,441 “Henry Keyes 72,225 
19052 “Fred H, Brown | 98,766 George He Moses 96,649 
1936 Miian u 99,159 2 "Styles Bridges 107,925 
1938 Fred H, Brown 84,920 “Charles W. Tobey 100,633 
1942 Francis P, Murphy prm "Styles Bridges 88,601. 
1944 Joseph Betley 108, 508 Coe *Ghavles W. Tobey 110,549 
1948 “Airred Fortin ` 91,760 . "Styles Bridges 129,600 
es *"Emmett J, Kelley 72,478 "Charles W. Tobey ` 106,142 


#Elected 
in 1948 John G, Rideout of Durham received 1,558 votes as a 


candidate for Senator on the Progressive Ticket headed by Henry 
A, Wallace. 


a 
In 1950, Wesley Powell of Northampton defeated by Tobey in the 
Republican primary, conducted a write-in campaign and received 
11,958 votes, 


det, cu ee a ke EEA E re ae 
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ELECTION RESULTS IN THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


DEMOCRAT 
19380. Napoleon J.. Dyer 
1932: “William N., Rogers 
1954. William N., Rogers 
1996. “Alphonse: Roy? 
1988: Alphonse Roy 
1940. Alphonse Roy 
1942: Thomas. A. Murray 
1944; Fortunat E., Normandin 

| 1946^ Josephat T.. Benoit 
1948: Pier H, Poirier 
1990. Frank Le. Sullivan 
1958: Peter R., Poirier 


A 
Elected 


After a recount and Congressional investigation, 


1930-1952 Elections 


29,166 


50,506 


48,568 


44,681. 
55,434 
$9,748 


55,502 


$6,516 


51,262 


42,371 


54,746. 


REPUBLICAN 


"Fletcher Hale 


William P., Straw 
Arthur B. Jenks 
Arthur B,,Jenks 
“arthur B», Jenks 
KE Be, Jenks 
“Chester E. Merrow 
‘chester E., Merrow 


hester E. , Merrow 


"fester E., Merrow 


“ester. E, Merrow 


x 
Mester: E,, Merrow 


was seated as the winner on June 9, 1938. 


87,570 
47,639 
41,425 


51,920 


52,174 


57,982 
43,281 
57,537 
53,909 
64,794 
57,571 


82,689 


Alphonse Roy 


rein "` 
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ELECTION RESULTS IN THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


1930-1952 Elections 


DEMOCRAT | *REPUBLICAN 
1930 Eaton D. Sargent 25,157 Edward H, Wason 34,253 
1982 Jeremiah J. Doyle 44,459 Charles V. Tobey 50,156 
1954 Harry B. Metcalf 37,122 Charles W. Tobey | 42,706 
1936 *pandel J. Hagerty 45,437 ` betes WV. Tobey See 
1958 Alvan Incier 54,452 ju Stearns | "T 
1940 Daniel J. Moriarty 49,260 Foster Se 55,530 
1942 Henry J. Provlx 30,473 Foster Stearns 42,718 
1944 FS Carlson 16,872 Sherman Adams 55,591 
1946 Patrick a Hinchey 24,904 Norris Cotton 45,936 
1948 Richard W. Leonard 43,290 Norris Cotton 59,505 
1950 George Brummer | 30,389 Norris Cotton 55,116 . 
1952 John Guay 40,573 | Norris Cotton 79,861 

inna C. Rudd of Durham received 197 votes as a candidate on the 

Farmer-Labor Ticket. 

S All Republican candidates were elected from the Second District. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 1930-1952 


1930 
1932 
1934 
1936 
1938 
1940 
1942 
1944. 
1946 
1948 
1950 


1952 


DEMOCRATS 


11,719 
20,253 
35,821 
35,211 
35,091 
27,967 
26,587 
19,220 
19,974 
25,053 
29,185 


24,501 
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REPUBLICANS 
61,925 


61,700 
53,875 


84,920 - l 1 D 


84,927 
61,386 
42,173 
50,824, 


46,684, 


50,234 
79,002 


81,173 


APPENDIX D 
BREAKDOWN OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GENERAL COURT 
PY | 


POLITICAL PARTIES 1933-1953 
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BREAKDOWN OF THE NEY HAMPSHIRE GENERAL COURT BY PARTIES 


legislative Session  - Republicans Democrats Independent 
1933 House 225 198 4 
Senate 16 8 


Democrats in Governor's Countil ~ Alphonse Hoy, Third District 


1935 House 213 208 3 
Senate 15 : 9 


Democrats in Governor's Council = Alphonse Roy, Third District 
` Thomas J, Leonard, Fourth District 


1937 House 250 187 3 
; Senate 16 8 


Democrats in Governor's Council = Thomas A, Murray, Third District 
Alvin A, Iucier, Fourth District 


1959 House |. 269 158 1 
Senate 18 6 


Democrats in Governor's Council = Thomas A, Murray, Third District 


SRR a eed ok nae ha pag TIENE EE EIE E ROTER 


1941 House 229 194 2 
Senate 16 8 


Democrats in Governor's Council - Thomas A, Murray, Third District 
William A, Mulloy, Fourth District | 


1943 House 276 167 i 
Senate 17 7 


Democrats in Governor's Council = Albert E, Mabtineau, Third District 


| 
3 
i 
E 
E 
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Legislative Session Republicans Derocrats Independent 
1945. House 256 162 3. 
Senate 15 9 


Democrats in Goverrior's Council ='Peter R. Poirier, Third District 
Thomas J. Leonard, fourth District 


1947. House 273 126. 3: 
Senate 18 5: 


No Democrats in Governor!s Council: 


1949: —— House ` 254 145: 1: 
Senate . 18- 6: 


Democrats in Governor's Council =C. Edward Bourassa, Third District 


1951. House | 265. 136 ` 2- 
l Senate 18 6. ` 


Democrats. in Governor's Council =C.: Edward Bourassa, Third District 


1953 - House |. 276 J88 o — 3 2. 
Senate: ' 18 6< 


Democráüts in Governor's Council. = ‘Romeo J; Champagne, hira District. 
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